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INTRODUCTION 

The three essays which comprise this book were penned 
at various times in the course of ten years. Yet though they 
were composed at fairly long intervals, it is in no fit of 
caprice on the part of the author that they are assembled 
under one cover. A conviction of their essential uniformity 
has prompted him to bring these three greatest novelists 
of the nineteenth century together^ to show them as types 
which, for the very reason that they contrast each with the 
others, also complete one another in a way whidi makes 
them combine to round off our concept of the epic portrayers 
of the world, the writers of romances. 

When I say that I consider Balzac, Dickens, and Dos- 
toeffsky the supremely great novelists of the nineteenth 
century, it must not be thought that I am casting a slur on 
the achievements of Goethe, Gottfiied Keller, Stendhal, 
Flaubert, Tolstoy, ThaAeray, Victor Hugo, and many 
others. From the works of each of these distinguished men 
you may select a novel and tell me, with good reason, that 
it excels any ^gle work of my chosen trio— or at any rate 
any single work by Balzac or Dickens. But this brings me 
to the distinction I wish to draw between the writer of one 
(perhaps even more than one) outstanding novel, and 
what I term a true novelist — an epic master, the creator of 
an almost unending series of pre-eminent romances. The 
novelist in this higher sense is endowed with encyclopedic 
genius, is a universal artist, who constructs a cosmos, peo- 
pling it with types of his own making, giving it laws of 
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gravitation that apply to it alone, and a starry firmament 
adorned with planets and constellations. Each figure, each 
happening, in such a world will be so impressed with the 
author's personality, that they not only become typical for 
him but for us likewise. Indeed, he impregnates characters 
and things so strongly with his personality, and makes them 
so amazingly alive, that we come to speak of individuals in 
the real world as '^a Balzac figure," "a Dickens type," "a 
DostoeflFsky nature."] These artists build up a law of life 
and a concept of life by means of the characters in their 
books, so that we get a picture of a united whole, .and are 
given a vision of a new kind of world. My aim in the present 
study is to lay bare the hidden uniformity of these laws 
and character formations, and thus to portray "The Psy- 
chology of the Novelist." Indeed, the last five words might 
well have served as sub-title to my book. 

Each of the novelists I have chosen has created his own 
sphere: Balzac, the world of society} Dickens, the world 
of the family J DostoeflFsky, the world of the One and of the 
All. A comparison of these spheres only serves to prove 
their diflFerences. But it has not been my intention to put a 
valuation on the diflFerences, or to emphasizeHhe national 
element in the artist, whether in a spirit of sympathy or 
antipathy. Every great creator is a unity in himself, a unity 
with its own boundaries and its own specific gravity. And 
there is only one specific gravity possible within a single 
work, and no absolute criterion in the scales of justice. 

I take it for granted that the reader is familiar with the 
writings of the three artists dealt with in this book. My 
essays are not meant as an introduction but as a sublimation, 
a condensation, an essence. They are concerned only with 
what I personally deem indispensable. I regret having to 
be so concise, more especially in the case of DostoeflFsky, 
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for here, as with Goethe, the proportions of the man are 
so vast that even the widest latitude of depiction proves 
inadequate to the task. 

I should gladly have added to these great figures (one 
a Frenchman, one an Englishman, and one a Russian) the 
study of a representative German novelist, worthy of the 
name in the sense I have just explained. But I regret to say 
I have found none, either in our own time or in the past, 
who is entitled to take his place beside the present trio. Do I ' 
presume too much in the hope that Three Masters may help 
to evoke a fourth from the womb of the coming time — a 

German master novelist whose birth I thus greet from afar? 

to 

Salzlmrg, 191 9. 
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BALZAC 

(1799-18S0) 

I announce a life that shall be copious, 
vehement, spiritual, bold. . . • 

WALT WHITMAN 
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PLASTIC YEARS 

Balzac was born at Tours in 1799. He was, therefore, a 
native of a bountiful province where Rabelais too had found 
a cheerful home. May 20 , 1799} mark well the date! For 
in the autunm of that same year Napoleon (whom a world 
already disquieted by his exploits still called Bonaparte) 
returned from his Egyptian campaign, half victor and half 
fugitive. He had fought undei^ foreign skies, the pyramids 
being the stony witnesses of his prowess; then, abandoning 
his grandiose schemes for Egypt's betterment, he turned 
back to the country of his adoption. Setting sail in a little 
vessel, he eluded Nelson's "watchful eyes, and landed at 
Frejus on October ninth. Very soon he was able to gather 
a handful of trusty followers; he cleared out the Directory 
and the Councils, and at one blow became the leading power 
in France. Thus, the year of Balzac's birth was likewise the 
year when the man who was to found the First Empire 
made a great stride forward on his path. The new century 
was no longer to speak of "le petit general"; the "Corsican 
adventurer" was to be forgotten; soon Bonaparte was to be 
known as Napoleon, the Emperor of the French. For fif- 
teen years (the years of Balzac's boyhood) Napoleon's 
mighty hands were to hold half Europe in their grip, while 
his ambitious dreams embraced the world, from the west 
to the far east, in the orbit of his empire. 

To a contemporary of Napoleon, and more especially to 
a man of Balzac's disposition, it could not be a matter of 

3 
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4 THREEMASTERS, 

indiflFerence that the first sixteen years of his life should 
have coincided with those of the Consulate and the Empire, 
perhaps the most fantastical epoch in the world's history. 
Early experiences, and that strange thing we speak of as 
destiny, what are they but the inner and the outer, the sub- 
jective and the objective, aspects of the same phenomenon? 
How could the momentous experiences of the time fail to 
influence a mind of Balzac's calibre? As he grew up, he 
learned that a man born in a remote isle of the Mediter- 
ranean had come to Paris as a youth — a man i^thout friends 
or profession or status — and, finding that the reins of power 
had been dropped, had vaulted into the saddle, had seized 
them, and had ridden his steed on the curb. With naked 
hands, the unknown foreigner had conquered Paris, France, 
the world! The story of this adventurous career did not 
come to Balzac as an old wives' tale. It was the story of a 
man who lived and ruled j it was full of colour and throb- 
bing with actuality. It permeated the boy's lifej flooded 
his thirsty and receptive senses with kaleidoscopic pictvu-esj 
peopled the virgin realm of his inner self with tremendous 
realities. We may well suppose that when Balzac learned 
to read fluently, it was through reading the Emperor's 
manifestoes — ^those proud, succinct communications which 
told with Roman simplicity the record of stupendous vic- 
tories. Can we not see the child's stubby finger tracing the 
contours of France upon the map? Can we not follow the 
boy's eyes as the frontiers gradually enlarged, to include, 
at last, the greater part of Europe? Listen, is not this a 
fairy tale they are telling him? They say that Napoleon 
has crossed the Great St. Bernard with all his armyj an- 
other day, he is over the Sierra Nevada j then he is heard 
of on the farther side of the Rhine, conquering Germanyj 
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athwart the snows and into the heart of Russia} across the 
sea and fighting (by proxy, this time) at Gibraltar, where 
his ships are pounded to matchwood by the British guns. 
Only a short while since, some of these very soldiers were 
larking with the little fellow in the street, men whose faces 
were scarred by slashes from the Cossacks' barbaric 
swords; many a time he may have been wakened in the 
night by the clatter of the passing guns as they rumbled 
on their way to shatter the ice under the Russian cavalrymen 
at Austerlitz, All his youthful dreams and longings must 
have been concentred upon one name, one thought, one 
person: Napoleon. 

Leading into the great park which nms from Paris away 
into the wide vmiverse, is a huge triumphal arch; hereon 
the names of the conquered cities of half the world have 
been graven in the marble. What a vast sense of power and 
dominion this must have conveyed to the lad's impression- 
able mind! And what a terrible disappointment this same 
lad must have suflFered on the day when foreign troops, 
music playing and flags flying, marched through the proud 
archway! Everything that happened in the outer world 
soaked into his heart as a fresh and vivid experience. Early 
in life he had to live through a mighty transvaluation of 
values, as much in the spiritual as in the material sphere. 
He saw assignats, whose value xmder the Republic had 
been frs. lOO or frs. lOOO, thrown away as so much waste 
paper. The gold coins that passed through his hands were 
sometimes stamped with the late king's obese profile, at 
other times they bore the Jacobin cap of liberty, later the 
first consul's Roman effigy, anon Napoleon as emperor. He 
must soon have learned the purely relative nature of all 
values, living as he did in an epoch of such amazing change, 
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an epoch during which morals, money, land, laws, and 
frontiers, everything that for centuries had been dammed 
back behind solid masonry, suddenly dried up or, breaking 
through the floodgates, inundated the whole of life. He 
lived in a veritable whirlpool j and when, giddy and dazed, 
he looked around in search of some symbol, some constella- 
tion, to guide him amid the circling waves, his gaze al- 
ways encountered this one figure, this epitome of activity, 
from whom all the shattering and inspiring events ema- 
nated. 

One day he even saw Napoleon. It was on the occasion 
of a parade when the great man was surrounded by the 
creatures he had raised to prominence: Rustan, the Mame- 
luke j Joseph, the brother into whose hands he had com- 
mitted the destinies of Spain j Murat, to whom he had 
given Sicily} Bernadotte, the traitor; all those for whom 
he had provided crowns and had conquered kingdoms, 
whom he had lifted out of the obscurity and nothingness 
of their past into the radiant glory of his present. In one 
short second, an image had been stamped on the boy's 
retina, a figure more heroic than any that had hitherto 
filled the annals of history. The lad had seen the world 
conqueror! And to a boy, the sight of a great conqueror is 
svu-ely father to the dream of becoming one himself. True, 
there were two other world conquerors alive in the opening 
years of the nineteenth century: one of them dwelt at 
Konigsberg, the philosopher whose comprehensive insight 
had helped to simplify the confusions of the universe j and 
the other at Weimar, the writer whose thought was mas- 
tering the world as eflFectively as Napoleon had mastered 
it with his armies. But such conquests as these were in a 
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remote sphere as yet, so far as yoxing Balzac was concerned. 
His discontent with a mere fragment, his craving for the 
whole, his ambition for all-embracing possession — these he 
owed to the example of Napoleon. 
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CHOICE OF PROFESSION 

Balzac's will to world conquest did not at once find a suit- 
able field of operations. He could not make up his mind on 
the choice of profession. Had he been born two years 
earlier, he would automatically have entered the Napole- 
onic armies as soon as he reached his eighteenth yearj he 
might then have fought at Waterloo and faced the fire of 
the British squares. But history does not recapitulate. Fol- 
lowing the storms of the Napoleonic epoch came a period 
of quiet, warm, summer days. Under Louis XVIII, the 
sword was no more than an ornament; the soldier, a court- 
ling; the politician, an orator or the turner of pretty 
phrases. Public life ran to seed, the foamy torrent of events 
quieted down to the calm of a mill-pond. The world was 
no longer to be conquered by feats of arms. Napoleon, the 
exemplar of the few, had become the bugbear of the many. 
Art remained. Balzac began to write. 

But not like all the others, in order to make money, to 
amuse people, to fill a shelf with books, to be the talk of 
the boulevards. He has no desire to earn the field-marshaPs 
baton of literature: what he has set his heart on is to obtain 
the imperial throne itself. An attic is the scene of his first 
literary exploits. As if to test his powers, he writes, at the 
outset, under an assumed name. War has not yet been de- 
clared; these are but manoeuvres, preliminary skirmishes, 
not yet a battle. Discontented with the result, disillusioned 
by his lack of success, he flings his work aside, and for three 

8 
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or four years tries his luck at other trades, becomes a law- 
yer's clerk, looks around him, observing, enjoying what 
he sees, penetrating beneath the surface of things and 
events. Then he starts anew. This time he focuses his en- 
ergies on the attainment of the goal; with a gargantuan 
avidity he determines to bring the whole world into the 
compass of his books. Despising the detail, the isolated 
phenomenon, the separate instance, he resolves to catch the 
mysterious complexity of the primal instincts in his em- 
brace, to filter from the brew of occurrences the simple 
elements, to find harmony in the bustle and the noise, to 
press the world into his retort and to distil from the over- 
plus of life the pure essence, to create everything anew "en 
raccourd,'' and, once having got all into his power, to ani- 
mate this Balzacian cosmos with the breath of his own 
genius and to fashion it with his own hands. Nothing of 
life's multiformity is to go astray j yet, in order to enfold 
the infinite within finite forms, in order to bring the almost 
unattainable within the range of the himianly possible, he 
must have recourse to "compression." He devotes him- 
self heart and soul to the prxKess of sifting phenomena, so 
that everything irrelevant may be excluded. Having thus 
extracted the best and finest ingredients, he proceeds to 
knead them, to mould them with his ardent fingers, until 
gradually there emerges a co-ordinated system capable of 
being observed and analysed. In fact, he is a literary Lin- 
naeus, collecting the myriads of plants into a compact 
classification J or, like a chemist, analysing numberless com- 
povmds into their elements. Such is now the goal of his 
desires. 
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THE HUMAN COMEDY 

Balzac seeks to simplify the world in order to subdue it 
to his dominion, and to confine it within the walls of his 
magnificent prison-house, La Comedie Humame. Thanks 

\ to this process of distillation, his characters become types, 
are always an abridged edition of a plurality from which 
an implacable artist has shorn everything superfluous or 
immaterial. Straightforward passion is the motive force, 
the unmixed type is the actor, an unpretentious environ- 
ment is the setting, for La comedie humaine. He concen- 
trates, inasmuch as he adapts the centralized administrative 
system to literary ends. Like Napoleon, he confines the 
world within the frontiers of France, and makes Paris the 
centre of the universe. Within this circle, again, in Paris 
itself, he draws many circles; one around the nobility, an- 
other around the clergy; others around manual workers, 
poets, artists, men of science, and so on. Fifty aristocratic 
salons are potted into one — ^the salon over which the Prin- 
cesse de Cadignan reigns as presiding genius. A hundred 
diflFerent bankers are condensed to form Baron de Nu- 
dngen; an infinity of usurers go to the making of Gobseck; 
/^: as many physicians, to that of Horace Bianchon. All these 

\ people live at closer quarters in his novels than they would 

in real life, they come more frequently into contact one 

with the other, combat one another more vehemently. 

; Where in real life we should find a thousand variants, in 

his novels we must be content with one sample. He does 

10 
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not recognize mixed types. His world is poorer than the 
actual world J but it is more intense. For his characters are 
distillates; the passions he depicts are pure elements; his 
tragedies are condensations. 

Like Napoleon, he begins by conquering Paris. Then 
he sets about conquering France, province by province. 
Every department sends its representative, as it were, to 
Balzac's parliament. Then, again like a triumphant G)nsul 
Bonaparte, he flings his armies across all frontiers into 
foreign lands. His people go off to the fjords of Norway, 
or to the scorching tablelands of Spain; they pitch their 
tents beneath the torrid skies of Egypt, or are in the re- 
treating army forcing a passage across the frozen waters of 
the Beresina. His urge to world conquest takes him every- 
where, just as the same impulse had made his exemplar 
range far and wide. And, just as Napoleon, taking his ease 
in the lull between two campaigns, sets to work composing 
the Code civile, so Balzac, resting for a moment after his 
conquests in the Come die humaine^ produces a Gxie morale 
of love and marriage, traces the smiling and merry ara- 
besque of Les cent contes drolatiques. 

His wanderings take him into the dwellings where mis- 
ery abides, into peasant hovels; thence he strolls into the 
mansions of the mighty at Saint-Germain, and penetrates 
into the private apartments of Napoleon himself. Wher- 
ever he goes, he breaks down the fourth wall, and there- 
with lays bare the secrets within the closed chamber. He 
rests among the soldiers under canvas in Brittany; he takes 
his chances on the stock exchange;; peeps behind the scenes 
at the theatres; pries into the labours of savants. His 
wizard's eye pierces into every nook and cranny. His army 
is composed of two or three thousand individuals, whom 
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he has conjured out of the earth. Naked they are, when 
summoned from the void: but their creator throws a few 
garments over themj gives them title and wealth, as Na- 
poleon did in the case of his marshals. If his whim sug- 
gests, he deprives them of all he has bestowed} he plays 
with them, jostles them one against the other. Events 
crowd upon us in these books j we view innumerable land- 
scapes which serve as background. The conquest of the 
world eflFected in La come die hu^naine is just as imique in 
the history of literatvu-e as Napoleon's conquests in the 
history of modern times j Balzac seems to grasp the whole 
of life in his two hands. As a boy he dreamed of conquering 
the world, and nothing is more potent than an early resolve 
which realizes itself in action. The sentence he wrote under 
a picture of Napoleon was no idle boast in his case: "Ce 
qu'il n'a pu achever par Tepee je Paccomplirai par la 
plume.^ 
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PERSONS OF THE COMEDY 

His heroes resemble their progenitor, for they are all in- 
spired with the idea of world conquest. A centripetal force 
drags them away from provincial life into Paris. The great 
town is their battlefield. The lure of the metropolis has 
brought this army thither j virgin souls, untested as yet, 
full of raw energies for which they seek an outlet. Here, 
needy but ambitious, they jostle one another, destroy one 
another, clamber up the social ladder, tumble back again 
into oblivion. For none is there a place prepared. Each 
must win his own laurels. Balzac was the first to make it 
clear that the fight within the circle of civilized social life 
is no less strenuous than that which takes place upon the 
battlefield. ^'My bourgeois novels are more tragical than 
your tragic dramas," he once exclaimed to the romanticists. 
The first lesson Balzac's young people have to learn is 
ruthlessness. They know that their numbers are excessive, 
and that they must therefore gobble one another up "like 
spiders in a pot," as Vautrin observes. The weapon with 
which their youth has armed them must be tested in the 
fires of experience} and it is only those who survive the 
ordeal who are ^^right." From all the thirty-two points of 
the compass they come, like the "sansculottes of the Grand' 
Armee"; they kick their shoes out on the march to Paris j 
the dust of the highway clings to their clothes j their throats 
are parched with a thirst for enjoyment. They look around 
them on reaching this new and magical sphere of elegance 

13 
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and wealth and might} they feel they are indeed poorly 
equipped to set about ^nquering these palaces, these 
women, these powers. If they are to make the most of their 
talents, they must pass them again through the fires, must 
toughen their youthful energies, must convert common 

1 sense into cunning, beauty into vice, boldness into subtlety. 

1 Balzac^s heroes, in their avidity, aim at possessing the All} 
no less will suffice their greed. Like adventures happen to 
every one of them. A tilbury dashes by, sprinkling them 
with mud} the driver cracks his whip} in the carriage sits 
a fair lady, jewels asparkle in her hair. A glance is ex- 
changed} the dame is seductively beautiful, a symbol of 
pleasure. Instantly the identical thought flashes through 
the brain of all Balzac's heroes: Mine! Mine the woman, 
the carriage, the domestics, the wealth, Paris, the world!] 
Napoleon's example, showing that (even for the least of 
men) power is a marketable commodity, has corrupted 
them. They are no longer content as were their provincial 
fathers of old to fight for a vineyard, a prefecture, a herit- 
age} what they are after is nothing more than a symbol, 
it is true, for they strive to gain power, to rise into the 
august circles where the sun of kingship shines and where 
streams of money flow freely. Inspired with such ambitious 
designs, they become those pushing individuals whom 
Balzac endows with stronger muscles, wilder eloquence, 
more energetic impulses, and a more rapid and eventful 
career, than is granted to most mortals. They are beings 
whose dreams realize themselves in action} they are poets 
who poetize with the very substance of life. Two methods 
of approach are available: the man of genius breaks trail 
for himself} the others make use of the beaten road. If one 
wishes to attain to power one must devise means of one's 
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own to get there} failing this, one must follow the trail, 
must learn the methods approved of by sodety. If any one 
stands between you and your goal you must smite him 
ruthlessly to earth, or poison him: such is Vautrin^s advice, 
Vautrin the anarchist, the figure Balzac draws on such a 
grand scale. 

In the Latin Quarter, where Balzac himself started life 
as a writer, his heroes meet. Here we encounter those ar- 
chetypes of social life: Desplein, the medical student; 
Rastignac, the arrivistj Louis Lambert, the philosopher; 
Bridau, the painter; Rubempre, the journalist; a "cenade^ 
of young men, inchoate elements, rudimentary characters, 
and yet — the whole of life, grouped round the dining-table 
in that fabulous "Maison Vauquer.'' But these people be- 
come metamorphosed in the great retort of life; they lose 
their true essence when the container is boiled in the heat 
of the passions, when it is suffered to cool again in the icy 
atmosphere of disappointment, when it is subjected to the 
manifold activities of society — to mechanical friction, 
magnetic attraction, chemical disintegration, molecular de- 
composition. Paris, the add of adds, dissolves them, eats 
them up, separates them, allows them to disappear; or, 
she may crystallize them, harden them, and petrify them. 
All the activities of change, colouring, and unification, are 
brought to completion in them; and out of the combined 
elements new complexes arise. Thus, ten years later, the 
survivors, those who have been transformed in the crud- 
bles, meet upon the mountain tops of life, and greet one 
another with augur smiles: Desplein, the celebrated phy- 
sidan; Rastignac, the minister of State; Bridau, the famous 
painter; whereas Louis Lambert and Rubempre have been 
crushed beneath the wheels of fate. 
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Balzac made good use of his knowledge of chemistry, 
/ and of the work of his beloved authors Qizier and Xavo i- 

sien The complicated process of action and reaction, of 
affinities, of attraction and repulsion, of separation and 
systematization, of disintegration and crystallization, this 
atomistic simplification of combinations, seemed to him to 
give a better picture of social cohesion than any other. The 
^ idea — ^which he christened "Lamarckism," and which 
Taine was later to petrify into a formula — ^that every 
multiplicity reacts upon a unity with no less vigour than 
does a unity upon a multiplicity, that each individual is a 
product of climate, of the society in which he is reared, of 
customs, of chance, of all that fate has brought his way, 
■ that each individual absorbs the atmosphere by which he 
] is surrounded as he grows to adulthood and in his turn 
i radiates an atmosphere which others will absorb} this uni- 
versal influence of the world within and the world without 
upon the formation of character, became an axiom with 
Balzac. Everything flows into everything elsej all forces 
are mobile, and not one of them is free — such was his view. 
Unrestricted relativism makes continuity impossible, 
even the continuity of character. Balzac always allows the 
figures in his books to form themselves upon events. They 
are modelled by the hand of fate as clay is moulded by the 
potter. Their very names embody a transformative process, 
and are nowise unified. The Baron de Rastignac, a peer of 
France, marches through twenty of the books. One fondly 
imagines one knows him, that one can recognize the ruth- 
less arrivist as he saunters along the street, or dominates a 
social gathering, or appears in a newspaper j that one iden- 
tifies this prototype of the brutal, pitiless striver amid the 
Parisian world of fashion j that one is acquainted with the 
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creature who slips like an eel through the clutches of the 
law, and who incorporates the morality of a corrupt society. 
Yet in one of the books we are presented with another 
Rastignac, a poor young man of aristocratic birth, whom 
his parents have sent to Paris with little money but high 
hopes, a gentle, quiet, modest, sentimental creature. Wc 
are shown how he comes to be in the Maison Vauqucr, in 
that witch's cauldron of contending characters. 

Here, with one of those marvellous condensations in 
which Balzac excels, he displays the whole gamut of tem- 
peraments and characters within the four walls of a modest 
dwelling. Tlisj^oung nobleman witnesses a tragedy, like ' 
that of King Lear, in the person of le Pere Goriotj sees 
how the tinsel princess of the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
robs her father of everything he once possessed; contem- 
plates the vileness of society and its culmination in catas- 
trophe. And when, in the end, he follows the coffin of the 
all too kindly old man to the grave, a lonely mourner, he 
is temporarily filled with scorn for Paris. He sees the town 
as a dirty yellow an^ malignant sore spread out at the 
foot of the hill on which is the cemetery of Pere Lachaisc. 
At that moment he is informed with all the knowledge of 
life, and he hears the voice of Vautrin whirring in his 
ear: You have to use men as post-horses, harnessing them 
to your chariot and whipping them forward on their way, to 
let them founder at the winning post. At that minute the 
gentle youth is transformed into the Baron de Rastignac 
of the other Ixx^ the relentless, ruthless hustler, the pair 
de France. 

All Balzac's heroes experience such a crisis on their 
march through life. Every one of them becomes a soldier 
in the war of all against all, pressing eagerly forward oyer 
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the bodies of the slain. Each has to cross the Rubionn, fadi 
has to experience his Waterloo. Balzac shows us that the 
same fights take place no matter where we are, whether 
in palaces or in huts or in tavems} that under the garments 
of priests, doctors, soldiers, lawyers, the same impulses 
rage. This is well known to Vautrin, who plays so many 
parts in Balzac's woiks, and who is nevertheless always 
the same, always consciously the same. Beneath the smooth 
surface of modem life, the old struggles persist Beneath 
the semblance of equality, the envious longing for pre- 
dominance is still at work. Since no place is now reserved 
as of old for the king, the nobility, and the priesthood, 
since all have a right to everything, everyone strives with 
tenfold vigour to capture the position which his sense of 
self-importance assigns to him. The curtailing of possi- 
bilities stimulates the craving to make the most of those 
that remain. 

It is predsely this murderous and suicidal warring of 
energies which stimulates Balzac to the exercise of his art. 
To depict energy, striving towards a goal, as the expression 
of a conscious and vital will, not in its effect but in its es- 
sence — such is the passion that possesses him. So long as 
this energy is intensive, he cares little or not at all whether 
it be good or bad, whether it be wasted energy or energy 
turned to good account. Intensity of purpose, will, these 
are everything, because they are the inherent qualities of 
man: success and fame are nothing, for they are subject to 
chance. The petty thief who, hungry and full of fear, sneaks 
a loaf of bread from the baker's, is merely a borej the thief 
on the large scale, the professional miscreant, who steals, 
not because he is in want, but because he is filled with the 
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desire to grapple everything to himself, such a one cuts a 
grand figure. 
- In Balzac's view, to measure the actual effects is the duty 
of the historian; to exhibit the causes, and to depict in- 
tensity, fall to the lot of the imaginative writer. Power 
becomes tragical only if it does not reach the goal. Balzac 
portrays the ^'heros oublies," since every epoch has not 
one Napoleon alone, has not only the Napoleon of the his- 
torians, the man who conquered the world between the 
years 1796 and 18 15, but four or five others whose deeds 
are not inscribed upon the pages of history. One, whose 
name was Desaix, may have fallen at Marengo; another 
may have been sent to Upper Egypt by the real Napoleon, 
sent far away from the actual happenings of the dayj a 
third may have passed through the greatest of all tragedies, 
may have been a Napoleon who never reached a battle- 
field but was condemned to live out his life in some hidden 
corner of a remote province. Yet such men as these did not 
expend less energy than Napoleon, even though they were 
forced to expend it on minor issues. 

Balzac shows us women who by their devotion and their 
beauty would have become celebrities under the Roi Soleil, 
whose names would have been as bright with glory as that 
of Pompadour or of Diane de Poitiers; he talks of poets 
whose talents run to seed because the times are unfavour- 
able to their development, whom hmc has passed by un- 
noticed, and whom the poets of a later day must crown 
with laurels. He knows that every second of life witnesses 
a tremendous wastage of energy. He knows that Eugenie* 
Grandet, the sentimental country lass, at the moment when 
she tremblingly gives the purse of money to her cousin 
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/ before the very eyes of her avaricious father, is no less 
^-heroic than Jeanne d'Arc whose effigy in marble is to be 
found in wellnigh every marketplace of France. Success 
cannot blind the biographer of a thousand careers, cannot 
deceive one who has analysed all the ingredients of the 
social compost 

Balzac's incorruptible eyes, concentrated upon the de- 
tection of energy, perceive amid the whirligig of actualities 
only that which is living tension. In the stampede on the 
banks of the Beresina, for instance, when Napoleon's dis- 
rupted army is struggling to cross the river, when the de- 
spair and the villainy and the heroism of a hundred similar 
scenes are compressed into a second, he selects, as the truly 
great heroes of the occasion, the forty sappers, whose names 
no one can tell, who for three days together stand breast- 
deep in the numbing water and amid the drifting ice, in 
order to bridge the current by which half of the Grand 
Army is subsequently swept to destruction. He knows that 
behind the curtained windows of Parisian houses tragedies 
occur every minute, catastrophes which are no less over- 
whelming than Juliet's suicide, Wallenstein's murder, or 
Lear's madness and despair. Always he is ready to reiterate 
his own words: "My bourgeois novels are more tragical 
I than your tragic dramas!" For his romances are not con- 
cerned with mere externals. Vautrin, for all that he is 
dressed like an ordinary citizen of the modern world, is no 
less impressive a figure than Quasimodo, the quaintly clad 
bellringer in Victor Hugo's TSIotre Dame; nor are the arid, 
rocky landscapes of the soul, the undergrowth of passion 
and greed which cumber the breast of this supreme arrivist, 
less terrible than the awful abysses in the mind of Han 
d'Islande. 
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Balzac does not depend upon drapery for his effects, 
any more than he has recourse to the exotic or to the re- 
mote annals of history for his settings. What he relies upon 
is the super-dimensional, the enhanced intensity of an emo- 
tion unified through singleness of purpose. He realizes that 
a feeling does not become important until it can remain 
unimpaired, in its full force j that a nmn is great only in so \ 
far as he concentrates on a goal, does not fritter away his 
energies on incidental desires, but allows his ruling passion 
to imbibe the juices of all the other emotions, growing 
strong through robbery and a fierce disregard of conflicting 
claims — ^just as a branch will become more robust if the 
gardener lops off subsidiary branches. 

It is such {^nomaniacs of passion whom Balzac has por- 
trayedj persons who conceive of the world under the aspect 
of one single symbol, who are constant to one aim amid 
the great whirl. 

The basic axiom of his theory of energetics is a kind of 
mechanics of the passions: the belief that every life expends 
an equal sum of energy, no matter upon what illusions it 
dissipates the volitional appetite; no matter whether it uses 
them up slowly in the course of a thousand excitements, 
or cherishes them thriftily for a time, in order to lavish 
them on one headlong ecstasyj no matter whether the fire 
of life bums quietly and steadily, or flames up in an ex- 
plosion. He who lives quicker does not live a shorter time, 
any more than one who lives in harmony with himself for- 
goes the multiplicity of experience. For a work which aims 
at the depiction of types, at the presentation of none but 
pure elements, monomaniacs are alone of importance. The 
feeble among mankind are of no interest to our author. He - 
cares only for people who cling to their life illusion with 
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I every nerve and muscle of their bodies; who concentrate 

all their thoughts upon it, whether that illu^on be love or 

' arty avarice or self -sacrifice, courage or indolence, politics 

1 or friendship. Whatever the symbol may be, they must 

embrace it wholeheartedly. 

These ^hommes a passion," these fanatical believers in a 
religion of their own creation, glance neither to right nor 
to left. They talk in many tongues to one another, but do 
not understand one another's language. If a woman, the 
most beautiful in the world, offers her charms to a man 
who has a craze not for women but for Inbelots, he will 
ignore her advances} a lover may have a chance of a fine 
career, but he will not for that reason turn aside from the 
pursuit of lovej a miser may be presented with treasure 
other than money, yet he will ignore it and refuse to take 
his eyes off the contemplation of his hoard. Once he allows 
himself to be seduced from his beloved passion, he is lost. 
Muscles waste if they are not used, sinews that have not 
been stretched for years become rigid, and he who has for 
long been a virtuoso of one particular passion, an athlete 
in the exercise of one particular emotion, is a weakling and 
a bungler in any other province of emotional activity. A 
feeling that is pushed to the point of monomania comes to 
dominate all the other feelings, depriving them of nutri- 
ment so that they perish j the dominant emotion flourishes 
at the expense of the others. All the gradations and acej- 
dents of love — jealousy and sadness, exhaustion and ecstasy 
—are reflected in the miser's mania for hoarding, in the 
collector's mania for collecting} absolute perfection in- 
corporates the sum-total of emotional possibilities. The 
emotions proper to all the neglected possibilities are con- 
centrated in one leading passion. 
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Such is the theme of Balzac's great tragedies. The 
money-maker Nudngen, having amassed millions, excel- 
ling all the bankers of the empire in sagacity, become^ a 
silly child in the hands of a strumpet j the poet who plunges 
into journalism is ground to powder between the upper 
and the nether millstones. A particular vision of the world 
(a symbol, no more) is jealous as was Jehovah of old, who 
said: "Thou shalt have none other Gods before me!" And 
among the passions there are none of greater and none of 
lesser importance j one does not take precedence over the 
others, any more than there exists a hierarchy among land- 
scapes and dreams. None are too lowly. ^^Why should not 
stupidity be the theme of a tragedy?" Balzac asks. *^Why 
should not shame, an^ety, and boredom be fitting sub- 
jects?" These, too, are motive forces, impulsive powers; 
these, too, are significant if they be but sufficiently intense. 
Even the sorriest trend of life has a vivacity and a beauty 
of its own as soon as it becomes unified and intensi- 
fied to enable a mortal to diallenge the limits imposed by 
fate. 

These archetypal forces, or, rather, these thousand pro- 
tean forms of the one and only archetypal energy, must 
be wrenched from the hiunan breast, scourged by the emo- 
tions, inebriated by the elixirs of hate and of love; Balzac 
wishes to see them rave in their intoxication, dash them- 
^ves upon the rocks of chance; he jostles them together 
and rends them asunder; sets up a system of communica- 
tions, bridges the chasm between one dream and another, 
between the miser and the collector, between the seeker 
after fame and the amatory enthusiast; again and again 
he reshapes the parallelogram of forces; in every des- 
tiny he scans the formidable abjrss between wave hollow 
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and wave crest j he gazes at these tumultuous lives as 
eagerly as Gobseck, the usurer, stared at Countess Restand's 
diamonds. If the fire should seem to be dying down, he 
fans the flames into a blaze j he goads on his characters 
as if he were a slave-driver and they were slaves, never 
permits them to rest, trundles them about hither and 
thither — as Napoleon hustled his soldiers, marching them 
from Austria into La Vendee; shipping them overseas to 
Egypt; sending them to Rome, through the Brandenburg 
Gate, or up to the Alhambra; haling them from victory to 
defeat over the steppes of Russia to Moscow, and leaving 
half of them to die upon the road, mowed down by the 
shrapnel of the enemy or bitten to death by frost and snow. 
Thus Balzac cuts the world out into figurines, paints suit- 
able scenery, and then pulls the strings and makes the 
marionettes play the parts he has assigned to them. To 
accomplish all this is his own ruling passion! 
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THE ARCH-MONOMANIAC 

For Balzac was himself one of those monomaniacs he de- 
lighted to portray! Discouraged by an unresponsive world 
which did not appreciate his first efforts in the field of lit- 
erature, he withdrew into himself and created a symbolic 
world. This world was to belong to him, to be governed 
by him, to cease when he himself ceased. Reality rushed 
past him, and he never stirred a finger to arrest its flight 
and grasp it. He locked himself into his room, sat glued to 
his chair before his writing-table, lived among the charac- 
ters he created, like Elie Magus, the collector, among his 
pictures. From the time he was twenty-five, reality inter- 
ested him merely in so far as it provided fuel to set the 
wheels of his own world in motion. He almost deliberately 
allowed the life without to slip by unheeded, so great was 
his dread that a contact between the two worlds, his own and 
the real one, might be fraught with pain. At eight o'clock 
he would go to bed, weary with his day's work, would sleep 
for four hours, and get someone to rouse him at midnight. 
Then, while Paris, the noisy outer world, closed its glow- 
ing eyes in sleep, when darkness fell upon the bustling 
streets, his own world would awaken. He would build it 
alongside the other world, using the latter's disintegrated 
elements for the work of construction. Stimulating his tired 
brain with cup after cup of black coffee, he would enjoy 
feverish ecstasy. Thus he would toil for ten, twelve, and, 
at times, for eighteen hours, till something recalled him 
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to the world of reality. At these moments of awakening, 
his face must surely have borne the expression which the 
sculptor has given him. In Rodin's statue, we see him look- 
ing as if he had incontinently been wrenched from out 
the highest heaven, arid abruptly deposited in a long- 
forgotten reality; it is an expression of alarm, at once ex- 
alted and horrified; he seems almost to be in the act of 
screaming; his hand is pulling his cloak over his shivering 
shoulders; his face looks as if he had been startled from 
slmnber, like a sleepwalker whom someone has rudely 
awakened by shouting his name. 

No other artist succeeds in losing himself in his work as 
perfectly as Balzac, none has a more confident belief in 
his own dream, none allows hallucination to carry him so 
near to the boundary of self-deception. He sometimes 
found it almost impossible to curb his excitement once the 
machinery had been set in motion; image and reality 
seemed to him equally concrete; and he could not always 
draw a sharp line between his inner world and the world 
outside. A book has been filled with anecdotes showing how 
fervent was his belief in the existence of his characters, a 
book that is comical and at times a little gruesome. A friend 
comes to pay a call. Balzac rushes up to him, crying: "Just 
fancy, the poor thing has killed herself! " The look of hor- 
ror on his visitor's face reminds him that the person of 
whom he speaks, Eugenie Grandet, exists nowhere but in 
his own fancy. Perhaps the only thing which differentiates 
those vivid and lasting hallucinations from the hallucina- 
tions of a madman is that Balzac's imaginary figures were 
subject to the same causal determinisms as those that pre- 
vail in the domain of objective reality. His characters seem, 
indeed, to have knocked at the door of his study, and to 
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have passed from the outer world into the world of his 
books. 

But his absorption in his work was tantamount to mono- 
mania in its persistence, its intensity, and its concentration. 
His industry was a veritable fever, an intoxication, a delir- 
iimi. It resembled a magic potion which he drank that he 
might forget his hxmger for life. He had all the makings 
of the spendthrift and the "grand viveur," and he himself 
admits that his orgies of work partook of the nature of 
sensual enjoyment. For, like the monomaniacs in his books, 
a man of such strong passions as Balzac could renounce their 
gratification only through finding a substitute for them. 
He could afford to miss all the condiments of life, such as 
love, ambition, wealth, travel, feme, and victory, because 
in his creative works he enjoyed these sensations vicari- 
ously, intensified to a sevenfold degree. His senses were 
like children; they could not distinguish true from false, 
dream from reality. All they wanted was to be fed; and 
they were indifferent as to whether the food provided was 
actual experience or the stuff that dreams are made of. 

Throughout life, Balzac cheated his senses of their due. 
He satisfied their hunger with no more than the aroma of 
the viands. His own experience consisted of a passionate 
participation in the pleasures of the characters he created. 
For he himself threw the ten louis d'or on to the gaming- 
table, he himself stood trembling as the roulette wheel 
turned, he himself it was who with feverish fingers clutched 
the winnings; it was he himself who had a wonderful 
theatrical success, who stormed the heights with his brigade, 
who convulsed the stock market with his machinations. 
All the delights or sorrows he ascribed to his creatures be- 
longed to him, compensating him for the barrenness of 
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personal experience. He toyed with these beings as Gobseck 
the usurer toyed with the poor, hopeless wretches who came 
to borrow money, playing them like fish at the end of his 
line, judicially contemplating their joy or sorrow as the 
more or less talented display of an actor. Balzac is speaking 
for himself when Gobseck says: "Do you fancy that it is 
a small matter, to delve into the secret places of a man's 
heart, to penetrate so deep that at last it stands naked be- 
fore you?" 
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POWER OF AUTO-SUGGESTION 

He is the wizard of the will, absorbing all foreign matter 
into himself, making it his own, transforming dreams into 
living reality. We are told that in youth, when all he had 
for dinner in his garret was a loaf of bread, he was wont to 
draw a circle in chalk on his table to represent a plate j 
within the circle he would write the name of some favourite 
dish, and then — so great was the power of his creative im- 
agination — he could taste the succulent victuals and thus 
help down the insipid morsel. Just as, in this case, he fancied 
he could actually savour the dainty meats, so, in the course 
of writing his books he was able, in fancy, to relish all the 
delights of lifej he could cheat himself into believing that 
he was rich instead of poor, and that he could be as ex- 
travagant as his puppets if such happened to be his pleasure. 
He who was always crushed by debts and persecuted by 
creditors, must have experienced a genuinely sensuous de- 
light when he wrote such words as, "an income of a hun- 
dred thousand francs a year.'' It was he himself who spent 
glorious hours contemplating Elie Magus's collection of 
pictures, he who in the person of Goriot loved the two 
graceless daughters, he who with Seraphitus explored the 
fjords of Norway, he who as Rubempre revelled in the 
admiring glance of ladies j it was for his own delectation 
that he lavished pleasure upon these people, that he brewed 
philtres of pleasure or of pain for them out of the bright 
herbs and the dark with which the earth abounds. 

29 
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It seems to me that no writer has ever participated so 
fully as he in his characters' joys and sorrows. More espe- 
cially are we aware of this self-hypnotization in those 
places where he is describing the wonder-working power 
of riches such as he would gladly have had at his own com- 
mand. This is his predominant passion, this ebb and flux 
of numbers, this winning and losing of vast sums, this 
tossing of capital from hand to hand, this swelling of bank 
balances and catastrophic crashing of values. He suddenly 
overwhelms beggars with an avalanche of wealth, or allows 
millions to slip through nerveless fingers. He loves de- 
picting the palaces of the faubourgs, and the magic power of 
money. The words "millions" and "milliards" are per- 
petually recurring in his pages. Voluptuously, like oda- 
lisques awaiting the master's choice, the costly furniture 
and the exquisite curios are spread out in the rooms for us 
to admire. We can trace this fever even in his manuscripts. 
To begin with the lines are carefully penned, in a charming, 
well-formed script j anon, like the veins of the choleric, 
they swell, become tortuous, are overheated. Often, the 
pages bear splashes of cofFee. One can almost fancy one 
hears the scream of the overdriven machinery, sees the 
convulsive spasm of the fanatical creator, witnesses the 
greed of the man who wishes to possess all. Even his proof- 
correction savours of the ferocious. Life a fever-racked 
man tearing open his wound, he often dislocates the whole 
structure of his creation in order to transfuse it with fresH 
and invigorating blood. 

Such strenuous application to work would be incompre- 
hensible were it not that we know it was an outlet for the 
author's pent-up passions, a method of expression for an 
ascetic who had renounced all other forms of gratification. 
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a vent for one who saw in art the only possibility for the 
discharge of his tensions. Once or twice, indeed, he tried 
other means. He made a venture in practical life, butted 
into conrnierdal activities he knew absolutely nothing 
about, founded a printing establishment. But none of these 
undertakings prospered. He who in his books showed so 
much perspicacity, who knew all the tricks of the stock ex- 
change, all the intricades of large or small business deals, 
all the wiles of the usurers} he who had ordered the lives 
of hundreds of individuals in his novels, had helped them 
to build up their fortunes, who had made Grandet, Popinot, 
Crevel, Gbriot, Bridau, Nucingen, Wehrbrust, and Gob- 
seek wealthy men j he who, where the characters in his books 
were concerned, could redcon things at their true value, was 
himself brought to finandal ruin, so that nothing remained 
to him but a burden of debt which he had to carry about 
with him all the remaining years of his life. Compelled by 
finandal stress to toil unremittingly, a helot of the pen, 
he succumbed at last to the apoplectic stroke which re- 
leased him. In its jealousy, the forsaken passion (the only 
one he ever surrendered himself to), his art, wreaked 
terrible vengeance upon him. Even love, which for most 
of us is a wonderful dream superimposed upon actual ex- 
perience, was for him no more than something he con- 
structed out of dream material. Madame Hanska, the 
Polish lady who ultimately became his wife, "Petrangere,'' 
the redpient of those famous letters, was passionately loved 
by him ere he had ever looked into her eyes, while she was 
still an incorporeal being, "a golden-eyed girl," a Delphine 
or an Eugenie Grandet. Everything which takes a genuine 
literary artist away from his work of creation, from his 
world of fantasy, must be looked upon as a deviation from 
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his prescribed road through life. "L'homme de lettres doit 
s'abstenir des femmes, elles font perdre son temps, on doit 
se bomer a leur ecrire, cela forme le style," he once said 
to Theophile Gautier. As a matter of fact, he never really- 
loved Madame Hanska herself, but was in love with his 
love for her; he did not care for the situations which arose 
through outward circumstances, but only for those he 
created for himself from his own brain. So long did he 
satisfy his hunger for reality with illusions, so long did he 
play with imaginative pictures and costumes, that in the 
end he came to believe in his own immaterial passions. He 
indulged this lust for creation without pause j nor did he 
cease fanning the flames of inspiration till the day of his 
death. With every new book he put his hand to, he cur- 
tailed the scene of his outward activities; his life shrank, 
like the wild ass's skin in his symbolical novel; he suc- 
cumbed to his monomania, just as a gambler does to the 
lure of the cards, the toper to wine, the hashish dreamer to 
the fateful pipe, the voluptuary to women. And the too 
complete gratification of his wishes was, in the end, his 
undoing. 
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INDOMITABLE WILL 

It was only natural that a man of such amazing will power 
should be a law imto himself; for an understanding of his 
own wizardry enabled him to comprehend the mystery of 
life ambushed within his own magical endowments. Was 
he not constantly clothing his dreams with so great a vi- 
tality, and endowing them with such a colossal capacity for 
vibrant emotion, that they became no less creatures of blood 
and bone than reality itself? A man whose creative will 
was of such a nature as Balzac's, could not be expected to 
have any specific philosophy of life; at all events he dis- 
closed no characteristically personal outlook. Maybe this 
was because of his innate mutability of temperament, his 
power to assume, like Proteus, many different shapes, to 
slip himself into the bodies of a thousand creations of his 
brain, to lose himself in the labyrinth of their lives, to 
become, as occasion demanded, an optimist, an altruist, a 
pessimist, or a relativist. 

He passes no judgment on the morality of his characters, 
^alzac seems content to "epouser les opinions des autres"; 
lie spontaneously takes up others' opinions, but never iden- 
Vtifies himself with them for long at a time. He is trapped for 
a while inside the body cavity of his characters, and partici- 
pates temporarily in their passions and vices. The only 
thing perdurable about him is his indomitable will. This 
it is which, like the words "open sesame," magically gains 
him access into his creatures' hearts, so that he can explore 
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their catacombs and emerge again laden with spoils gar- 
nered among their emotions. He must have ascribed to 
the will an especially potent ability to pass from the realm 
of the spiritual into that of the material. Indeed, this almost 
amounted to a vital prindple and a universal law, so far 
as he was concerned. The will, this imponderable medium 
which, radiating from a Napoleon, is capable of shaking the 
world, overthrowing empires, setting up kings, giving an 
imforeseen twist to innumerable destinies — ^this inunaterial 
vibration of a spiritual factor — ^must, he knew, manifest 
itself in material reality, must model the physiognomy, and 
pervade the corporeal matter of the entire body. For, if a 
fugitive emotion is capable of finding expression on a man's 
coimtenance, beautifying the plainest features and impart- 
ing character to them, how much more effectively must a 
persistent will, and enduring passion, set a stamp upon the 
face. 

For Balzac, indeed, a face was a stone tablet whereon 
the life-will had placed its sign manual. And, just as geol- 
ogists are able to tell the story of a whole epoch by studying 
the lesson of the rocks and the fossils to be found therein, 
so, Balzac contended, should an imaginative writer be able, 
by studying faces, to decipher the character and the inner 
possibilities of men. The charm he found in the art of read- 
ing physiognomies led him greatly to appreciate Gall's 
work in this field} his topographical studies of the capacities 
residing in the brain led him to the reading of Lavater's 
books. Lavater, likewise, maintained that facial geography 
was nothing other than a life-will expressed in flesh and 
bone, nothing other than character transferred to the ex- 
terior. Everything which emphasized this magical inter- 
play of the inner and the outer life, seemed to Balzac a 
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desirable asset. Mesmer's teaching about the magnetic 
transference of the will of a medium into another person, 
was an article of faith with him. Nor was he less credulous 
in his belief that the fingers were endowed with a magnetic 
power whereby the will could be transmitted from indi- 
vidual to individual. He linked these ideas up with the 
mystical spiritualizations of Swedenborg. All such ideas 
he compacted into a more or less systematic theory, and 
gave utterance to them through the mouth of Louis Lam- 
bert, the "chemist of the will," cut off in his prime. This 
Louis Lambert is at one and the same time a portrdt of 
Balzac as he was, and a sketch of the perfected Balzac he 
would have liked to be j and that is why Lambert embodies 
more autobiography than any other of Balzac's imaginary 
figures. 
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SECOND SIGHT 

Every face he saw was for him a charade to be unriddled. 
He fancied he could discern a likeness to some animal in 
every one of them j thought he could detect the signs which 
pointed to an early death j boasted that he could guess the 
profession of any passer-by through a study of externals of 
gait and clothing. Yet this intuitive knowledge did not 
satisfy himj it was not the supreme art of the seer j for it 
merely concerned the extant, that which exists in the pres- 
ent. His ambition went far beyond this. He wanted to be 
one of those who could foresee the trends that would de- 
velop in the future as an outcome of the working of the 
past} he wished he might be sib to the chiromancers, the 
soothsayers, the "voyants," the casters of horoscopes, 
brother of those gifted with second sight, who could judge 
of the inner self by what the outer self divulged, could 
read destiny in the lines of a hand and retrace in these same 
lines the story of early experiences. 

According to Balzac, such magical powers of penetra- 
tion are not given to persons whose intelligence is dissipated 
in a thousand and one activities. The idea of concentra- 
tion is perpetually recurring in the mind of this author, so 
that in the matter of occult powers, too, he feels the neces- 
sity of having one very definite aim. Second sight is not 
the exclusive prerogative of sorcerers and wise women. 
This spontaneous and visionary knowledge isi also given to 
mothers in relation to their children j to doctors, such as 
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Desplein, who from the confused suflFerings of his patients 
could trace the cause of the ailment, and could foretell ap- 
proximately how long they would livej to soldiers like 
Napoleon, who knew in a flash from which spot he must 
launch his brigades to the assault in order to decide the 
issue of the battle. Marsay, the seducer, has the gift, and 
utilizes it to catch a woman at the precise moment when 
she is likely to yield to his desires j Nucingen, the gambler 
on the stock exchange, knows the appropriate second in 
which to conclude the deal that will work havoc in the 
financial world. All these astrologers of the mind possess 
this knowledge because their gaze is turned inward, because 
their concentrated vision is able to pass beyond the phys- 
ical horizons which limit the perspectives of ordinary 
eyes. 

Herein we detect an aflinity between the poet's vision and 
the deduction of the learned: the one, so rapid and spon- 
taneous in apperception; the other, slow and methodical 
in its conclusions. Balzac was puzzled by his own intuitive 
faculty. He must often have contemplated his work with 
astonishment, as something incomprehensible, which had 
forced him to the philosophical outlook of a mystic whom 
de Maistre's Catholicism no longer sufficed. This kernel 
of magic, which was part and parcel of his innermost being, 
this inconceivable something which made him look upon 
art not merely as the chemistry but also as the alchemy of 
life, differentiated Balzac from the realists of a later day. 
These imitators of Balzac's art, Zola in espedal, labori- 
ously pile stone upon stone where he simply turns the ring 
on his finger and in an instant conjures up a palace with a 
thousand windows. Despite the steady and ferocious dili- 
gence he applied to the composition of his books, our first 
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impression is an awareness not so much of the labour, as 
of the witchery; we do not merely appreciate a variegated 
spectacle of life, but feel that the author has enriched us 
by the bestowal of a priceless gift. 

During all the years of his creative activity, Balzac never 
resumed study and experiment, was never again an ob- 
server of actual life. He seldom returned to that world 
which lay outside the world of his own creation. His hal- 
lucinations kept him prisoner, kept him chained to his 
work. When he did make one of his ephemeral excursions 
into the real world, when he came out to do battle with his 
publisher, or to carry the proofs of a new novel to the 
printer, when he went to dine with a friend or to rummage 
in one of the Parisian curiosity shops, it was, rather, to gain 
confirmation than to acquire information. The whole sd- 
** 'ence of life seemed to have penetrated jnta him^ lay^ol- 
j lected within his brain, warehoused as it were. Save for 
the almost saga-like figure of Shakespeare, one of the most 
' puzzling things in the world of literatiire is the way in 
-^^ which Balzac acquired his amazing knowledge, how he 
found time to amass such stores of information concerning 
all classes of professions and trades, concerning so varied 
an assemblage of temperaments and phenomena. He spent 
no more than three or four youthful years as a lawyer's 
derk, as a publisher, as a student. Yet he must have spent 
this short time to excellent advantage. He must have had 
an unusual capacity for absorption, and an astounding 
memory for every kind of minutiae, a memory which 
allowed no item to go rusty, to wither away, to get con- 
fused or spoiled, a memory which kept everything ordered 
and docketed, ready for instant use. He had merely to 
press the spring and all lay available to his hand. 
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RAPIDITY OF VISION 

Balzac knew everything there was to know about the in- 
tricacies of lawsuits, tactics on the field of battle, manoeu- 
vring on the stock market, speculation in house property, 
the secrets of chemistry, the ruses of perfumers, the wiles 
of artists, the dissertations of theologians, fake journalism, 
the tricks of the theatre proper and of that other stage called 
politics. He knew the details of provincial life, Parisian 
life, and life in the world at large. He, a master flaneuij 
conned the lessons of the streets as he strolled along: he 
knew by the mere look of a house when it had been built, 
by whom, and for whom 5 he deciphered the coat-of-arms 
over the door, and had thoughts of the appropriate epoch 
called up by the architecture; he could make a shrewd guess 
at the rent, peopled every story with occupants, placed 
furniture in the rooms, and tenanted them with happy folk 
or unhappy J from floor to floor, he traced the network of 
destiny that enmeshed the whole building and its inhab- 
itants. His knowledge was encyclopaedic. He knew what a 
picture by Palma Vecchio would fetch, could tell you ex- 
actly how much an acre of meadowland would cost, or the 
price of a piece of lace, the upkeep of a tilbury and man- 
servant. The life of society people was an open book to him, 
a life that fluctuated between a vegetative existence bur- 
dened with debt and a feverish state of excitement when in 
one year a fortune might be squandered. A few pages 
further in the same story, he may show us the life of a man 
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trying to eke out a living on some paltry income, when the 
tearing of an umbrella or the breaking of a window-pane 
assumes the proportions of a catastrophe. Then he leads us 
into the j)urlieus where the real poor dwell, shows us how 
every penny is earned, depicts the impoverished water- 
carrier from Auvergne whose one ambition is to earn money 
enough to buy a pony which will save him most of the hard 
work on the rounds j makes us acquainted with the student 
and the sempstress 5 gives us a sight of all those quasi- 
vegetative existences which go to the making of a great 
dty. A thousand landscapes rise before our eyes, forming 
a background against which these innumerable destinies 
pass to and fro. After a single glance at such a landscape, 
he knows all its details better than does one who has lived 
in it for years, 

Balzac had but to cast a fleeting glance at something, 
and he knew it in its smallest particulars. Nay more (and 
this is the mai;vel of the creative artist's work), he knew 
the aspect of things he had never seen with his bodily eyes. 
Thus the fjords of Norway and the walls of Saragossa were 
as real to him as if he had visited them, and he could make 
them no less vivid to his readers. The rapidity of his visual 
intake was extraordinary. It was as if he contemplated 
things in their starkest nudity and distinctness, where others 
see them muflled in manifold draperies. He had the key 
to all their mysteries in his possession, so that he need but 
unlock the door to lay their secrets bare. Thus it was that 
faces opened up to him, and the character that was concealed 
behind dropped into his hand like a seed from a ripe fruit. 
With one sweep, he pushed aside all that was immaterial, 
and disclosed only that which was fundamental. But he did 
not disclose it slowly, layer by layer. On the contrary, his 
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revelation came with explosive force and suddenness, open- 
ing up the gold mines of life itself. And, together with these 
actual forms, he grasped the intangible atmosphere sur- 
rounding joy and sorrow, and seized upon the elusive emo- 
tional convulsions that hover between heaven and earth. 
What others see in a glass darkly, Balzac saw face to face. 
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LACK OF FORMAL PLAN 

This exceptional power of intuitively knowing all things, 
is the essence of Balzac's genius. In respect of the familiar 
talents of the literary artist — ^the faculty to range qualities, 
to give order and coherency to characters, the power to 
bind and to loose — ^he was not strikingly endowed. There is 
a distinct temptation to say that he was not so much an art- 
ist within the meaning of the act as a genius. The dictimi,' 
*^e telle force n'a pas besoin d'art,'' applies in his case ad- 
mirably well. For, to be sure, we are here confronted with 
so stupendous a power that, like a mighty lord of the jun- 
gle, it refuses to be tamed; it is beautiful as a forest, a 
torrent, a thunderstorm; it has the quality of all those 
things whose aesthetic value lies in the intensity of their 
manifestations. Without symmetry, they are lovely; with- 
out the aid of the decorative arts, they are magnificent; 
without elaborate analysis, they are perfectly comprehensi- 
ble: they rely for eflFect upon the inuneasurable multiform- 
ity of their untamed energies. 

Balzac never "composed" his novels, never had any plan 
for the course his story was to run. He lost himself in his 
work, gave himself up to it as to a passion. He floundered 
among words, as if his feet were caught in the intricate folds 
of a mass of drapery; he buried himself in words, as he 
might have buried his face in the fair young nakedness of 
his beloved. His characters come from every conceivable 

stratum of the population, from all the provinces of France; 
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he divides them up into brigades, assigning some to the 
cavalry, others to the artillery, and a third group to the 
commissariat J scatters gimpowder in the pans of their 
firing-pieces — and then abandons them to their own de- 
vices. Despite its beautiful — ^though somewhat redundant 
— ^preface, La comedie humaine has no inner cohesion, no 
definite plan. Indeed, the work is as lacking in a definite I 
plan as life itself is — ^in Balzac's estimation. It does not aim ' 
at pointing a moral, nor is it intended to give a survey of 
the manners and customs of those days. In its own muta- 
bility, it is meant to portray the everlasting mutability of 
persons and things. It ebbs and flows rhythmically, like the 
tides. — 

The only law of this new cosmos was that everything 
which influenced or was influenced by anything else, neces- 
sarily suffered a simultaneous change j that nothing in it 
could be a free agent, like a god operating upon this uni- 
verse from outer space, but that the very men who make an 
epoch are formed by the epoch in which they live, that 
their moral outlooks and their feelings are just as much 
products of the times as they themselves. Everything is 
relative; what passes for virtue in Paris will be considered 
vice in the Azores j nothing possesses a stable value j and 
people form their opinions of the world imder stress of 
passion, as men appraise women. A writer cannot conjure 
up stability from the constant flux and change} he cannot 
do so precisely becaxise he himself is a product, a creature of 
the age. His task must, therefore, be to depict the mental 
and spiritual conditions of his epoch, to show the interplay 
of the universal forces which stir the molecules to activity, 
which by turns bring them together and rend them apart. 
He must be a meteorologist of the social air-currents, a 
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mathematician of the will, an analytical chemist of the pas- 
sions, a geologist who reveals the primal forms which go 
to the shaping of a nation. He must be a^lyhistorj he 
must be a man who can penetrate the corporeal substance of 
his day, can hearken to what it has to divulge. He must be 
a collector of the facts, a painter of the landscapes, a cru- 
sader on behalf of the ideas, belonging to the period in 
which he lives. And to be all these was Balzac's supreme de- 
sire. That is why he laboured so indefatigably both at large- 
scale and at small-scale presentations. 

Taine Was right when he said that Balzac's work consti- 
tuted the greatest warehouse of human documents it has 
been our privilege to delve in since Shakespeare's day. True, 
for his contemporaries and for many people of our own 
time, Balzac was no more than a writer of novels. Contem- 
plated from this angle, he does not appear to be of such 
giant proportions. Few of his writings can be called "stand- 
ard works." He must not be judged by individual books, 
but by the whole of his achievement. His many Volumes 
must be contemplated as we contemplate a landscape, with 
its hills and dales, its far horizons, its treacherous cli£Fs, and 
its roaring torrents. 
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THE NOVEL AS AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA 
OF THE SOUL 

With him began — and were it not for Dostoeffsky we 
might say "ended" as well — ^the concept of the novel as an # i 
encyclopedia of the inner universe. His predecessors knew ' ■ 
of only two ways whereby the reluctant machinery of events 
could be set in motion: diBp^Cy acting from without j or 
lo;/e, working from within, and bringing a succession of 
erotic incidents in its train. Balzac showed the working of 
another prime motive force than the erotic. For him, desire 
assumed two aspects: love, in the true meaning of the word, 
aflFecting a few men and all women who happen to be bom 
under its star, who live for love, and who die with their 
hearts still full of passion-fraught longing^ and ambition. 
It was only the latter kind of desire that had genuine inter- 
est for him. But we owe a debt to Balzac's genius for having 
demonstrated that those energies which find release in erot- 
icism are not the only species of impulses j that the vidssi-! 
tudes of other passions are no whit less enthralling; that, 
without in any way scattering and wasting the primitive 
forces, desire can assume other forms than those of love and 
may contain other symbols for our enlightenment. Balzac, 
manipulating all the urges underlying human nature, was 
able to give them an amazing multiplicity of expression. > 
But he fed his novels with reality from an additional 

source. As portrayer of his contemporaries and as statisti- ^^--r 

dan of the relative, Balzac devoted the minutest study to 
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the moral, political, and aesthetic values of things. Above 
all, he paid close attention to those values which today con- 
stitute an almost universal standard and are regarded as 
wellnigh absolute. In a word, he investigated mgpey values, 
and introduced them into his novels. Ever since the days 
when aristocratic privilege was abolished, ever since the 
vast diflFerences of status were reduced to a general level of 
equality, money has come more and more to be the blood 
and the driving force of social life. Money value gradually 
came to determine all things j the worth of every passion 
was estimated in terms of the material sacrifices entailed; 
every human being was judged by what his income hap- 
pened to be in hard cash. Money circulates in these novels. 
Balzac allows his heroes to accumulate v^t fortunes, only 
to lose all in the end; he depicts frantic speculation on the 
stock exchange, mighty battles which entail as tremendous 
an expenditure of energy as did Leipzig or Waterloo; he 
presents us with a score of diflFerent types of money-grubber, 
those who are moved primarily by greed, or hate, or ex- 
travagance, or ambition, or what not; we see people who 
seek money for money's sake, others who love it because it 
is a symbol of something they greatly desire, and yet others 
who look upon it as a means to an end. Balzac was the first 
to demonstrate boldly and fearlessly that money dovetails 
into the noblest, the finest, the most spiritual of feelings. 

All the persons of his novels calculate the cost of their 
actions, just as we, likewise, have willy-nilly to do. His 
ing4nus on their first arrival in Paris know exactly how 
much a call on a society dame will cost them ; they know that 
an expensive costume is necessary, elegant footwear, a car- 
riage, a suitable apartment, a manservant, and a thousand ' 
trifles and frivolities. All this must be paid for; experience 
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costs money. They know how painfully embarrassing a coat 
which has not been well tailored may prove to be; they are 
fully aware that it is money alone, or the appearance of be- 
ing wealthy, which will open the doors of society to them. 
The catastrophic possibility of being humiliated in the eyes 
of the world acts as a spur to their ambition, and arouses a 
passionate desire to make good. Balzac goes all the way with 
them. He calculates the total of the spendthrift's expendi- 
ture, reckons up the usurer's percentages, the merchant's 
profit, the dandy's debts, the amoimt of the bribe slipped 
into the hands of a venal politician. 

Since money is the material precipitate of a universally i 
prevalent ambition, since it permeates every emotion, Bal- 
zac, the pathologist of social life, had to recognize when 
the crisis was likely to occur in the ailing body of society, 
had to examine its blood under the microscope, and learn 
its monetary content. For life is permeated with money; it 
supplies oxygen to the limgs; none can do without it. The 
ambitious man needs it to gratify his ambition, the lover to 
serve his love. Least of all can the artist forgo it; and Bal- 
zac, burdened as he was for a lifetime with debts, knew 
this from bitter experience. 

No one can afford to ignore Balzac's work. The eighty 
voluiiies which comprise his literary achievement, repre- 
sent an epoch, a universe, a whole generation. Never before 
had so vast an enterprise been deliberately undertaken; 
never has the temerity of a man's unbounded will been bet- 
ter requited. He who, tired with the labours of the day, 
wishes to rest and enjoy himself, has but to take down one 
of these volumes, and a world of new pictures, of new ac- 
quaintances, opens up before his eyes. Here is excitement 
enough, to be sure, and a stirring play of 'circumstances; 
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dramatic situations fit to inspire a hundred playwrights. 
The man of science will find a satiety of problems to cudgel 
his brains withal, spread before him with lavish hand. The 
lover will receive a preparatory schooling for the ecstasy 
that is to come into his own life. But the most considerable 
legacy of all is left to the imaginative writer. 

In the plans Balzac made for his Comedie humainey we 
find that forty of the novels he had contemplated putting 
into the series were never written. One was to have been 
named "Moscou/' another "La plaine de Wagram" j "Les 
paysans'' was begun, but never finished. We might almost 
look upon it as a stroke of good fortune that the scheme 
remained incomplete. Balzac once said: "The man of genius 
is one who can invariably convert his thoughts into deeds. 
But the truly outstanding genius does not imremittingly 
allow this evolution to take place j if he did, he would be 
the equal of God.'* Had Balzac been able to complete his 
stupendoxis scheme, his work would have passed into the 
realm of the inconceivable. It would have become a mon- 
ster, scaring subsequent writers by the magnitude of its in- 
accessibility. As it is, it acts as a stimulus without parallel, 
and serves as a magnificent example for all those whose 
creative will is pointed towards the unattainable. 
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(i 812-1870) 

We meet thee, like a pleasant thought. 
When such is wanted. 
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A WRITER LOVED MORE THAN 
ALL OTHERS 

The love Dickens's contemporaries lavished upon the 
creator of Pickwick is not to be assessed by accounts given 
in books and biographies. Love lives and breathes only in 
the spoken word. To get an adequate idea of the intensity 
of this love, one must catch (as I once caught) an English- 
man old enough to have youthful memories of the days 
when Dickens was still alive. Preferably it should be some- 
one who finds it hard even now to speak of him as Charles 
Dickens, choosing, rather, to use the affectionate nickname 
of "Boz.'' The emotion, tinged with melancholy, which 
these old reminiscences call up, gives us of a younger gen- 
eration some inkling of the enthusiasm that inspired the 
hearts of thousands when the monthly instalments in their 
blue covers (great rarities, now) arrived at English homes. 
At such times, my old Dickensian told me, people would 
walk a long way to meet the postman when a fresh num- 
ber was due, so impatient were they to read what Boz had 
to tell. They had hungered for this day ever since the pre- 
vious month, hoping, wondering, disputing as to whether 
young Copperfield would marry Dora or Agnes, delighted 
at the prospect of Micawber having to face another crisis 
in his aflFairs, which they knew well enough he would get 
through safely with the help of hot punch and good temper. 
How could they be expected to wait patiently until the 
letter-carrier, lumbering along on an old nag, would ar- 
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rive with the solution of these burning problems? When 
the appointed hour came round, old and young would sally 
forth, walking two miles and more to the post office merely 
to have the issue sooner. On the way home they would 
start reading, those who had not the luck of holding the 
book looking over the shoulder of the more fortunate mor- 
tal; others would set about reading aloud as they walked j 
only persons with a genius for self-sacrifice would defer a 
purely personal gratification, and would scurry back to 
share the treasure with wife and child* 

In every village, in every town, in the whole of the 
British Isles, and far beyond, away into the remotest parts 
of the earth where the English-speaking nations had gone 
to settle and colonize, Charles Dickens was loved. People 
loved him from the first moment when (through the me- 
dium of print) they made his acquaintance until his dying 
day. Never, during the whole coiu-se of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was there so steadfast, so hearty a relationship between 
a writer and his fellow-countrymen. He shot up, like a 
rocket, into celebrityj but his fires never paledj his sun 
never lost its radiance. 

Four hundred copies of the first instalment of The Pick- 
mck Papers were printed. By the time the fifteenth 
appeared, the issues amounted to forty thousand. Mr. 
Pickwick very soon made his way into German homes. 
Hundreds, nay thousands of little volumes, costing no 
more than a groschen, sowed laughter and joy even in the 
saddest hearts. Little Nicholas Nickleby travelled to Amer- 
ica, Australia, Canada, closely followed by Oliver Twist 
and the countless other characters created out of this inex- 
haustibly fertile brain. Today there are millions of copies 
of Dickens's books in circulation, big and small, thick and 
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thin, cheap issues for those whose purse is ill-lined, expen- 
sive volumes for the wealthy. In the United States, the col- 
lected works are sold at a price which, I fancy, is exceptional 
even for the most renowned of ajathors. But no matter the 
^ze or the price, all these books contain a treasure-house of 
laughter between their covers, laughter which bubbles over 
as soon as one turns the pages. 

Such love as was given to Dickens is xmexampled in the 
world of literature. If, in the course of his life, this devo- 
tion did not increase, it was merely because a maximum 
once attained is a maximum, in emotions no less than in 
material quantities. The first time Dickens gave a reading, 
the first time he came face to face with his public, was an 
occasion for an extraordinary demonstration. The hall was 
packed, people clambered up the pillars, crept under the 
platform, did incredible things in order to hear the voice 
of their beloved author. In the States, despite the wintry 
cold, people would camp in front of the box-office, catching 
what rest they could on the mattresses they had lugged 
along with them, satisfying their himger with food brought 
to them by the waiters from a near-by restaurant. No hall 
proved large enough to accommodate the crowds, so that in 
the end a church in Brooklyn was converted into a huge 
reading room for this most popular of authors. Standing 
aloft in the pulpit, Dickens read the stories of Oliver Twist 
and of Little N^ll. 

Dickens's fame endured, eclipsing that of Walter Scott, 
and putting the genius even of Thackeray into the shade. 
And when at last the fires were quenched, when Dickens 
died, the whole of the English-speaking world mourned a 
common loss. People meeting casually in the street spoke of 
the event i the news passed from mouth to mouth. London 
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was crushed as if it had received tidings of a great defeat 
on the battlefield. His body was laid to rest between Shake- 
speare and Fielding, in Westminster Abbey, the Pantheon 
of England's mighty dead. Thousands came to honour his 
obsequies, and for days and weeks the simple stone bearing 
his nanie was covered with flowers and wreaths. Even 
today, more than half a century after his death, it is rare to 
find no blossoms on his grave, placed there by a grateful 
hand. His fame and the love he inspired have not faded 
with the passing of the years. Ever since the day when his 
fellow-countrymen and their American cousins bestowed 
on him the wonderful and unexpected gift of fame, Charles 
Dickens has been the best-loved and most honoured story- 
teller of the Anglo-Saxon conunonwealth. 
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DICKENS AS THE EMBODIMENT 
OF THE ENGLISH TRADITION 

Two things are needed to bring about so amazing a re- 
action to creative work, a reaction that was unprecedented 
both in the depth of the feelings it aroused and in the wide 
scope of its influence: the identification of a man of genius 
with the traditions of his epoch. These two elements are 
xisually in sharp opposition, they are as antagonistic as fire 
and water. Indeed, we might say that such antagonism to 
the old tradition is a mark of the true genius, for a man of 
genius creates a tradition of his own. The man of genius 
and the epoch in which he lives are, as it were, two planets 
exchanging light, but circling in orbits that belong to sep- 
arate sidereal systems. Their paths may intersect at times, 
but never merge. 

Yet in the case of Dickens, we witness the almost incom- 
prehensible phenomenon of the merging of two such dis- 
parate entities. Dickens was the only writer of the century 
whose outlook on life fully coincided with the spiritual 
needs of his day. His novels are an expression of Victorian 
taste, his work is the embodiment of English tradition. 
Dickens represents the humour, the philosophy, the moral- 
ity, the aesthetics, the mental and artistic make-up, the 
peculiar and to \is Germans often poignantly sympathetic 
outlook, of thirgrmillion fellow-mortals on his side of the 
Channel. Can we regard him, Charles Dickens, as the "au- 
thor'' of these works? Are they not, rather, an embodiment 
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of the English spirit — a product of the strongest, richest, 
most highly individual and by this sign the most perilous 
of all modern cultures? Its vital energy cannot be estimated 
too highly. The Englishman is far more English than the 
German is German. The fact of being English does not 
merely colour the whole mentalityj it penetrates into the 
very blood, regulating its flow, pulsing athwart the most 
intimate and secret recesses of the individual, permeating 
that which is the most primitively personal of all, namely 
the artistic impulse. 

A British artist is more genuinely true to racial type than 
a German or a Frenchman. Every artist in the British Isles, 
every genuine artist that is to say, has for this very reason 
wrestled with the Briton within him; and yet, despite the 
ardour and the desperate energy they have brought to the 
combat, they have never succeeded in strangling the over- 
mastering tradition. For this tradition has struck deep 
roots J and he who would pluck what is essentially British 
out of his soul plucks at his own heart-strings and dies of 
his wound. A few noble spirits have striven to free them- 
selves and to become citizens of the world. But those who in 
any way succeeded, were cold-shouldered by their fellow- 
countrymen. We have but to recall the fates of Byron, 
Shelley, and Oscar Wilde, to realize how true this is. They 
were ostracized in their lifetimes because they wished to 
exchange their British citizenship for world citizenship, 
because they gave frank expression to their hatred of the 
undying bourgeois elements in British life and character. 
But they only succeeded in tearing their own lives to tatters. 

The British tradition is the most firmly rooted in the 
whole range of national traditions; it is likewise the most 
victorious, and for this very reason the most perilous where 
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art is concerned. It is dangerous because it is insidious: it is 
no frosty waste, unfriendly and inhospitable, but entices 
the stranger to the warm fireside, where he will experience 
the cosiest of comforts. At the same time it will fence him 
in with moral prejudices, which hamper and constrain, ac- 
cording ill with the free flight of artistic fancy. It is a modest 
dwelling, more than a little stuflFy, protected from the 
storms of life, cheerful, friendly, and hospitable, a real 
home with all the fires of middle-class contentment alight. 
And yet it is a prison-house for those who yearn to make the 
world their home, for those who have the nomad spirit in 
their blood, to whom adventurous joumeyings into limit- 
less spaces are the sap of life. Dickens, however, was per- 
fectly satisfied within the four walls of the English tradi- 
tion. He felt at ease in this atmosphere, and never travelled 
beyond the frontiers of English art, morality, and sesthetics. 
No revolutionary was he. The artist in him never played 
traitor to the Englishman} and, indeed, as time went on, 
the artist's lineaments were merged in those of the English- 
man. Dickens's creation is firmly rooted in the tradition of 
Old England, and rarely does it budge so much as an inch 
outside this circle of interests. But his work soars upward 
into unexpected heights, and the whole architectonic is de- 
lightful. His achievement is the unconscious expression of 
his country's aspirations metamorphosed into art. And 
when we study the intensity, the exceptional merits, and 
the missed opportunities, of his imaginative production, 
we are really contemplating these things as they manifest 
themselves in England herself. 
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MIDDLE. CLASS COMFORT AND 
CONTENTMENT 

Dickens is, therefore, among imaginative writers, the su- 
preme incorporation of the English tradition between the 
period of Napoleon's rise and fall (the heroic past) and 
the period of British imperialism (a glorious dream of the 
future). If he only attained the extraordinary heights he 
did, and not the sublimest pinnacles to which his genius had 
predestined him, this was not because England or the Eng- 
lish race acted as an obstacle to his upward path, but because 
he was born out of due time, bom into the Victorian era. 
Shakespeare, too, was the most superb literary and imagina- 
tive expression of his epoch; but his England, Elizabethan 
England, was a country full of youthful energy, eager for 
adventure, fresh in mind and spirit, ardent and vibrant, 
just beginning to stretch forth its vigorous hands to grasp 
at the imperium mundi. Shakespeare was the child of a cen- 
tury when deeds and strong will and energy were demanded 
of its sons. New horizons were opening; in America, vast 
wealth was to be obtained; the hereditary foe had been 
crushed; the Renaissance was flashing beacon lights over 
land and sea from Italy into the northern isles of mist; a 
religion had been defeated; the world was ready to receive 
new and living values. Shakespeare was the incarnation of 
a heroic England; Dickens was the symbol of the middle 
classes. He, too, was the loyal subject of a queen, but a queen 
of quite another quality, a woman of gentle, housewifely, 
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unpretentious character, good old Queen Victoria} he was 
the citizen of a prudish, comfortable, well-ordered State, 
a State lacking verve and passionate enthusiasms. 

Dickens's flight into the empyrean was impeded by the 
leaden weight of an epoch which was no longer hxmgry, but 
merely wished to digest. Gentle breezes played on the sails 
of his boat and did not carry him away from the English 
coast in search of imknown beauties and the pathless regions 
of the infinite. He is cautious, keeps always to that which is 
i^miliar and has been sanctioned by long usage. Just as 
Shakespeare embodied the courage of an England greedy 
for power and expansion, so Dickens represents the pru- 
dence natural to a country which has got what it wants. At 
the very moment when Dickens first saw the light, in 1 8 1 2, 
a darkness had begun to spread over the world; a great 
fire had been extinguished, a fire that had threatened 
to consume the amorphous framework of the European 
States. The Guards of Napoleon's army had been broken 
against the British infantry at Waterloo; England had been 
saved, and had escorted the beaten foe to a far-o£F island 
in a desolate sea, to eke out his days deprived of crown and 
power. Dickens had not been there to witness the rise of 
the fiery comet, he had not seen the light shining across the 
skies of the world, nor the fiery glimmer which arose 
simultaneously from the extremities of Europe as witness 
to forces that were to combine to destroy the conqueror. 
His eyes opened to behold nothing but the mist-wreaths • 
of his native isle. 

The youth was laxmched into a world whose heroes were 
all dead. A few there were, even in England, who would 
not believe this thing. In their enthusiasm they would 
gladly have put a spoke in the wheel of time's chariot. 
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would gladly have recaptured the zest of earlier days; but 
England, desiring peace and quiet, thrust these insurgent 
sons from her. They fled her shores, and sought the lands 
where romance still had a home; they tried to rekindle the 
flames; but fate was too strong for them. Shelley was ) 
drowned in the waters of the Tyrrhenian sea; Byron was ' 
struck down by fever at Missolonghi: the days for heroic . 
adventures had passed beyond recall. The earth had put on . 
a sober livery. 

England was feasting upon the blood-stained booty: the 
burgher, the merchant, the broker, reigned supreme, and 
lolled at ease upon the throne as if it were a couch. England 
was digesting her repast. In those days, if an art was to 
please, it had to be digestible. It must not disturb, or agitate 
the feelings; it was expected to stroke you gently, or tickle 
you; it could be sentimental, but not tragic. No one Wanted 
to tremble and shudder as if a flash of lightning had pierced 
to the heart, making the breath stick in the throat and the 
blood run cold. These horrors were things only too familiar 
in the everyday life of the recent past, when the newspapers 
had brought tidings of events taking place in France, or 
Russia,, or elsewhere. To be made to feel a little creepy was 
all right. The story of the ups and downs of quiet people's 
lives was pernussible. What was wanted at that time was a 
fireside art; books that could be read comfortably while 
the winds howled outside and the rain battered against the 
window-panes; stories that could be enjoyed at one's own 
warm hearth, while the flames leaped and crackled safely 
in the grate ; an art that sent a glow all over the body as did 
a fragrant cup of tea, not one that would thrill the heart 
with fierce into^dcation. The conquerors of yesteryear have 
become so pusillanimous that they are even frightened at 
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the possibility of arousing their own strong feelings. All 
they want now is to keep and to hold; the times for doughty 
deeds and Odysseys are gone. In the books they read, just 
as in their everyday life, they wish for tempered passions} 
they have no desire for ecstasy, wanting merely to experi- 
ence normal emotions that will run a demure course. For 
the English at that time, happiness and peaceful rumination 
were identical assets; aesthetics spelt morality, and mo- 
rality meant prudery; the consciousness of nationality sig- 
nified loyalty to the sovereign and the British constitution; 
love was regarded as synonymous with marriage. All the 
values of life had become ansemic England was content 
and desired no change. 

If an art is to find acceptance in a nation so self-satisfied 
as England then was, it needs must be content and satisfied 
likewise; it must sing the praises of the extant social order, 
not endeavour to soar above and beyond. And a genius arose 
to express this urge towards a comfortable, friendly, cheer- 
ful, and easily digestible art; just as once before, in the 
Elizabethan era, a Shakespeare had been born to voice very 
diflFerent aspirations. Dickens was the incorporation of the 
artistic needs of the England of his day. And precisely be- 
cause he happened to be bom at that time, he fulfilled his 
nation's requirements, and therewith ascended the ladder 
of fame. It was a tragedy for him, however, that the nation's 
needs in his day should have been what they were. His art 
was nourished upon the hypocritical moral code of a well- 
fed England which desired nothing so much as to be com- 
fortable. Were it not for the outstanding powers of the 
author's imagination, did not his delectable sense of humour 
pervade and irradiate the vapid emotional content of the 
work, his achievement would have had value for the Eng- 
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lish world of that day alone. His novels would have meant 
no more to us than a thousand others of his own land and 
century. It is only when one is able to hate the insincerity 
and narrow-mindedness of the Victorian era with one's 
whole heart and soul, that one* can fully appreciate the 
amazing genius of the man who could make interesting 
this smug and detestable world, make it not only inter- 
esting but even lovable, turning the most platitudinous 
and prosy of social outlooks and conditions into living po- 
etry. 

Dickens himself never fought against this England of 
his. Yet in the depths of his unconscious, the artist was at 
war with the Englishman. At first he had stepped forward 
sure-footed and strong j but little by little he sank into the 
soft, yielding sands of his day, becoming weary, imtil at 
last he was satisfied to walk easily along the beaten trail, the 
broad trackway left by the old tradition of his country. 
Conquered by the spirit of his time, Dickens always reminds 
me of Gulliver in the land of the Lilliputians. While the 
giant slept, the little folk fastened him down to the ground 
with a thousand "slender ligatures,'' nor did they loose him 
till he had promised to conform in all things to the laws of 
the country. In like manner, during his slumber as an un- 
known person, English tradition had pegged Dickens down 
and prisoned him; and his success tied him the firmer to 
the English soil, for with success came celebrity, and, once 
famous, his hands were thenceforth boimd. 

After a somewhat dreary childhood, he foimd a job as 
shorthand reporter in parliament, trying his luck occasion- ' 
ally in writing little sketches with a view to increasing his 
modest-^aniiljigs rather than from any spontaneous urge 
towards creative work. But his first attempt proved success- 
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ful, and he was asked for more of the same kind. Then a 
publisher approached him with the proposal that he should 
write humorous and satirical articles concerning the adven- 
tures of an imaginary sporting club, which should be to a 
certain extent the text for making fun of the English gentry 
of the day. Dickens decided to accept the oflFer, and, after 
modifying the scheme to one more in conformity with his 
own tastes and aptitudes, he produced the first instalment 
of The Pickwick Pafers. The success it obtained was impre- 
cedented; two months later, Boz had become a national 
figure. He developed the original idea, and Pickwick be- 
came the hero of a strange kind of novel, which, in its turn, 
was a notable success. The meshes of the net were being 
drawn tighter} quietly and surely Dickens's reputation was 
placing invisible fetters upon him. One success led to an- 
other, and forced him more and more surely to follow the 
drift of his contemporaries' tastes. 

The million-meshed net of applause, success, and the 
personal pride of the artist in his achievement, was hence- 
forward to bind him fast within the sphere of English limi- 
tations, and to ensure that he should never transgress the 
aesthetic and moral code of his homeland. Thus he re- 
mained for ever the captive of British tradition, of bour- 
geois tastes, a modem Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 
His wonderful imagination, which like an eagle might have 
soared high above and beyond this narrow earth, was 
chained by the feet to the rock of success. His artistic aspira- 
tions were burdened by a deep feeling of contentment. For 
Dickens was, indeed, content. Content with the world, with 
England, with his contemporaries — and they with him. 
Neither he nor they wanted things otherwise. There was no 
wrath in his heart, urging him to stir up, to goad, to uplift} 
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that basic impulse of most great artists to argue things out 
with the deity, never arose in himj nor had he any desire 
to overthrow the world and bray it to pieces in order that 
he might fashion it anew. Dickens was pious, and was filled 
with the fear of God; he felt a kindly admiration for the 
existing order, had a pleasurable delight in it that was child- 
like, innocent, and playful. Yes, he was content. His wants 
were few and simple. 

None the less, he had a vocation. Once upon a time he 
had been a poor, imknown wight, scorned of destiny, la- 
bouring at ill-paid tasks such as fall to the lot of the young. 
The iron had gone home. His childhood had been a tragi- 
cally pitiful experience} but it was during these tender 
years that the seed of creative fancy had been sown, and had 
taken root in the fecund soil of su£Fering stoically endured. 
When the day of his power arrived and he saw that an op- 
portunity was presenting itself for him to exercise a wide 
influence upon his contemporaries, he vowed he would take 
a noble vengeance for the bitter experiences of his own 
youthful days. His novels should be the instrument for 
helping the poor, forsaken, and forgotten children who, 
like himself of old, were su£Fering injustice at the hands of 
teachers, badly conducted schools, indiflFerent parents; who 
were pining away because of the slothfulness, the lade of 
aflFection, the selfishness of their natural protectors and 
guardians. He wanted to capture a few of the fragrant 
flowers of childhood for these little ones, blossoms which 
for lack of the refreshing dew of kindliness had for him 
withered ere he had be^ able to enjoy them. In later years," 
life lavished her favours upon him, and reproach died out 
of his heart; nevertheless, memories of his own childhood 
made him the champion of children till the end. His unique 
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purpose in life, the resolve which animated his will as an 
artist, was to succour the weak: in this one point he wished 
to see an improvement in the social order. But he did not 
inveigh against established institutions, or shake his fist in 
the face of his generation, or threaten the lawgivers and 
citizens who were responsible} he did not denoimce the 
mendacity inherent in social conventions; what he did was 
to point a wary finger towards an open wound. 

At that date, Britain was the only country that had not 
experienced the throes of the revolutionary movements of 
1848. It was natural, therefore, that it should never enter 
Dickens's head to want to overthrow the constitution and J ' 
I begin afresh j what he wished to do was to correct and im- 
^ ( prove the existing order, to tone down and ameliorate the 
phenomena of social injustice when they had become too 
acute and too painful: but he had no intention to dig them 
up and destroy them like foul weeds. True to his nation- • 
ality, he did not dare tamper with the f oimdations of mo- 
rality; these were as sacrosanct as the Bible. 

Contentedness, the distillate of the vapid emotional 
make-up of his epoch, was Dickens's fundamental character- 
istic. He did not ask much o f life; nor did his heroes. Bal- 
zac's heroes were greedy for power and dominance; they* 
were eaten up with ambi:^(5n; they were never satiated; 
each wished to conquer the world, to overthrow the exist- ^ 
ing scheme of things; they were anarchists and tyrants; 
they had Napoleonic temperaments. DostoeflFsky's heroes, 
too, were filled with ardour and ecstasy; with indcmiitable 
wills, they spurned the everyday wqpld, and, magnificently 
dissatisfied, fliey stormed forward beyond the life of spuri- 
ous reality into the truer life beyond; they had no desire to 
be citizens, ordinary human beings; inspiring them all, c 
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flashing athwart an outward semblance of meekness, was a 
pride fraught with many dangers — ^the determination to be 
saviquc?, redeema:s. Balzac's heroes would gladly have 
subjugated the world: DostoeflFsky's heroes wished to tt;ans- 
cendit. Both were resolved to outsoar a humdrum envbron- 
mentj they were like arrows speeding into the infinite. 
Dickens's types, on the other hand, were modest in their 
claims. What was the, acme of their desires? ^ few hundred 
pounds a year, an amiable wife, a dozen children, a welt- 
appointed table and succulent meats to entertdn their 
friends withal, a cottage not too far from London, the win- 
dows giving a view over the green coimtryside, a pretty 
little garden, and a modicum of happiness. Their ideal was 
a middlfi=clas&i:espectability. We have to make up our minds 
to this when we embark on a novel by Dickens. None of 
his characters want to see a change in the orderin g of tho 
world} they desire neither poverty nor riches } tRey^iare 
satisfied with a middling amoxmt of this life's gdbds — a 
maxim so prudent and wise where shopkeepers and petty 
men of business are concerned, and yet one full of risk for 
an artist. Dickens's ideals took their colour from the atmos- 
phere of the day. The creator behind the work, he who was 
to bring a imiverse out of chaos, was not a wrathful deity, 
gigantic and supra-human, but a contented observer, a 
loyal dt. The whole entourage of Dickens's novels is one of 
bourgeois smugness. 
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' COMMONPLACE 

In what, then, did his mighty and unforgettable achieve- 
ment consist? He discovered the romantic element that lay 
perdu in the bourgeoisie; he unveiled the poetry that was 
ambushed in the prosaic. The commonplaces in the life 
of all the nations of the earth, these matter-of-fact ingre- 
dients, were converted by him into something imaginative, 
i^dful, entrancing. He flooded the grey mass with sun- 
shine. Anyone who has been in England and who has wit- 
nessed the emergence of the sun after rain, the glorious 
brightness which pierces through the clouds and the fog so 
suddenly, filling sky and earth with eflFulgence, will realize 
the kind of welcome accorded by his compatriots to an au- 
thor who is able by his art to grant a similar moment of joy- 
ful release from the leaden gloom of their lives. Dickens 
spread a golden halo about this humdnun existence; he ' 
gave to simple things and unpretentious people a glory all 
their ownj he created an idyll for the English. He sought 
his characters in the narrow streets of the suburbs which 
were growing up roimd the big towns, he explored regions 
which by his predecessors in the world of literature had 
been given the go-by. The latter had f oxmd their inspiration 
in the mansions of the wealthy, beneath scintillating chan- 
deliers; or in the world of the fairies; or in remote comers 
of the globe, among the unusual and the extraordinary. 
The worthy burgher was for them the very mcarnation of 
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all that was ponderous and earthy: what they enjoyed de- 
picting was the fiery, sumptuous, aspiring soul, the lyrical 
and heroic man. But Dickens was not ashamed of making a 
simple wage-earner into one of his heroes. He was a "self- 
made man," having risen from an environment he never 
ceased to regard with filial piety. His enthusiastic delight in 
the commonplace was amazing, and no less astonishing was 
his appreciation of quite worthless and old-fashioned things 
and the small change of life. His books are veritable curios- 
ity shops stuflFed with a queer jumble of gimcracks, which 
ordinary mortals would look upon as valueless; they are a 
medley of strangely useless drolleries and nullities which 
for decades had been awaiting a purchaser. But when he 
took these ancient, worthless, dusty things in hand, when he 
cleaned them and polished them, ranged them side by side 
in an orderly way, then they sparkled and glittered in the 
radiant sunshine of his cheerfulness. They shone with re- 
newed and unsuspected brightness. 

Thus he took the many despised and petty emotions of 
the human heart, studied their workings, assembled their 
machinery, and set them pulsating with renewed life. They 
would start gently to hum, to murmur; and, finally, they 
would softly sing some long-forgotten melody, sweeter and 
lovelier by far than the dreary ballads of the knights from 
a legendary past or the songs of the Lady of the Lake. 
Dickens, as it were, lifted the whole bourgeois world from 
the ash-heap on which it lay, and built it up of old, for- 
gotten, far-oflF things from days of long ago. In his works 
these things were born anew into a living world. By kindly 
forbearance, he made their foolishnesses and limitations 
understandable; by his love, he brought their beauties out 
into the light; their superstitions, he changed into a fre 
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and imaginative mythology. The chirp of a cricket on the 
hearth became music in his books, the bells ringing the old 
year out and the new year in had tongues to tell a tale, the 
magic of Christmas reconciled the spirit of poesy with the 
spirit of religion. To the smallest festivity he was able to 
give a deep significance, and to these simple folk he could 
reveal all that their grey lives held of poetry and romance, 
was able to enhance their love for that which they already 
loved above all else in the world — their homes, with the 
cosy room, the fire crackling on the hearth, the logs splut- 
tering and hissing, the tea-table, and the kettle singing on 
the hob} home, which shut them safely away from ravening 
storms and the mad, bad world without He wished to 
teach this poem of everyday life to all and sundry, but es- 
pecially to those condemned to pass the whole of their exis- 
tence in the realm of the commonplace. To thousands, nay 
to millions, he revealed where to find the everlasting spark 
in their uneventful lives, where to look for the glow of quiet 
joy hidden beneath the ashes of the familiar; he taught 
them how to fan the spark into a cheery and grateful blaze. . 
He wanted to help the children and the downtrodden. 
On the other hand, anything, whether material or spiritual, 
which rose above the middle-class stratum of life, was anti- 
pathetic to him. His whole heart was given to the ordinary, 
to the average. The wealthy, and people of aristocratic 
birth, all the spoiled darlings at life's table, were obnoxious 
to him. In his books, persons of this class are alqiost in- 
variably scoundrels and niggards; he does not give us por- 
traits of them, but caricatures. He simply couldn't abide 
them. As a youngster, he had seen his "prodigal father" go 
to jail for debt; had been taken to visit the old man in the 
Marshalsea; had blad^ed boots, had carried things to 
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the pawnshop, and had come to know only too well the 
wretchedness and degradation lack of money entails. For 
over a year he earned his living in a blacking warehouse at 
Old Hxmgerf ord Stairs, tying, trimming, and labelling the 
pots, hundreds a day, until his little hands were hot and 
aching, and he was sore put to it to keep bade the burning 
tears. How well he remembered the gnawings of an'empty 
stomach, he who had every morning gone forth to work, 
through the dank and fog of the London streets, without a 
morsel in his small belly to comfort him! There was no one 
who could give him a helping hand; carriages clattered by 
as the lad shivered with cold, riders on horsebadc trotted 
past; but no rich man's door ever opened to give him shelter 
and warmth. 

And yet kindliness and generosity were bestowed on him 
at times — by humble folk who were themselves nipped by 
poverty; and them he was in the future to requite with his 
gratitude. His work is eminently democratic — not socialist, 
to be sure; he had no mind for radical change. It is woven 
of love and compassion, and these two qualities endow it 
with a pathos most disquieting at times. His favourite 
dwelling place was in the genteel, lower-middle-class stra- 
timi of society, in that realm which lies somewhere between 
the workhouse and the mansions of the well-to-do. Here 
he felt comfortable, at his ease. He paints the rooms with 
breadth, giving them cosiness and snugness, as if he in- 
tended to take up his quarters in them himself; he weaves 
the destinies of these simple folk out of sxmshine ; he dreams 
their dreams; he is their champion, their preacher, their 
darling, the radiant and inextinguishable orb which warms 
their drab and unpretentious xmiverse. 

How rich this imiverse became under his magic wand! 
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How wonderfully transfigured was the modest reality of 
petty existences! The whole of this community, with its 
dwellings and furnishings, its medley of trades and callings 
and professions, its limitless mishmash of emotions, became 
a cosmos under his hand, became an integral whole, with its 
own stars, and its own household gods. Treasures were im- 
earthed from the seeming monotony and stagnation; his 
keen vision sought them out, and brought them into the 
light of day. From the flaccid waters he fished up human 
beings — sufficient, indeed, to people a city! Among these 
characters, unforgettable figures stand forth, figures that 
will endure the test of time, everlasting in the realm of 
literature, their sayings and their names having long since 
become proverbial and forming part of the national speech. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller, PecksniflF and Betsy Trotwood 
— ^names that magically call up smiling memories. 

How vast is the wealth his books contain! David Copper- 
field's adventures alone would have supplied an ordinary 
mortal with material for a lifetime. Dickens's works are 
real novels as far as abundance of material and imremitting 
activity are concerned; they are not, like nearly all our 
German novels, merely psychological sketches or short 
stories that have been stretched and padded out to make 
them bulk as novels. There is never a dead point in Didc- 
ens's books, never any empty, sandy wastes; the ebb and 
flow of their events is full and regular; like the ocean, they 
are fathomless, and reach farther than the eye can see. In- 
deed it is difficult to survey in one glance this multitude of 
cheerful and busy individuals; they throng the stage of the 
heart, elbowing one another aside, pushing their way to the 
front, passing along to yield groimd to fresh arrivals. They 
approach, like rollers from the Atlantic, emerging from 
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the tentacular towns and breaking in spume upon the rocks 
of events J others arrive, wave upon wave of them, curving 
and crashing, swallowing one another up, catching the mi- 
wary in their backwash: yet their movements are not the 
result of chance } behind the apparent confusion, order 
reigns. The warp and woof of these coxmtless lives are dex- 
terously woven together into a gaily coloured carpet Even 
if a character does no more than stalk across the stage, he is 
not brought on for nothing, he is not lost sight of. Every 
event and every figure has its purpose, lends completeness 
to the whole, contributes its quota of light and shade. Crisp, 
or merry, or serious, the happenings chase one another like 
kittens at playj the shuttlecock of events is ever on the go j 
within a few pages he nms up and down the whole gamut 
of the emotions J all of life's possibilities are blended by the 
subtle hand of the master: joy, horror, and arrogance; 
tears welling up from deeply stirred hearts, or flooding the 
face in sheer delight. Clouds pack away, only to form again, 
lowering, and to break up anew. At length the storms are 
past, and in the purified air the sun shines again, bright and 
wonderful. 
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AMAZING POWERS OF 
VISUALIZATION 

Many of the novels are veritable Iliads, describing thou- 
sands of individual struggles, Iliads of a terrestrial world 
whence the gods have fled} others, again, are peaceful and 
modest idylls j all of them, the best as well as the worst, 
have this in common: we are confronted with a lavish and 
spendthrift multiplicity. Another feature, a feature we 
find even in the gloomiest and the most untamed of his 
books, is that no matter how tragical the landscape, from 
time to time we encounter certain endearing details peeping 
at us like delicate blossoms from the chinks of rugged rocks. 
These unforgettable and charming details flower in every 
nook and cranny j like wild, sweet-smelling violets, mod- 
estly hiding under leaves, they await our coming as we 
saimter through the ^de stretches of print} we meet with 
springs of cheerfulness at every turn, gushing careless and 
gay from out the hard rocks of circumstance. There are 
whole chapters in Dickens's works that are only comparable 
to a countryside, the eflFect they produce on us is so fresh and 
pure, so divinely unsullied by earthly moil, so simny and 
fragrant with serene human kindliness. Were it for these 
passages alone, we cannot help loving the man who has be- 
stowed them upon us with such generous hands. 

I wonder if anyone has ever been able to give an account 
of all the characters that make their bow to us in his books. 

7Z 
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And what a jovial, merry, good-humoured crowd they are, 
always ready for a laugh, invariably amusing. There they 
are, drawn to the life, with their crotchets and whims and 
peculiarities, their strange callings, their delicious adven- 

* tures. Though they are legion, not one resembles the other. 
We are given the minutest of personal details j they are not 
mere sketches, but the liveliest of mortals, their senses 
fully developed. They are not the figments of a fertile 
imagination, but real flesh-and-blood human beings, created 
and formed by the incomparable insight and understanding 
of this poet. i< :, ^<J 

His powers of penetration are almost miraculous. Dick- 

! ens was a visualizing genius. Look at the portraits we have 
of him in youth and, better still, as an elderly man. The 
whole countenance is dominated by those wonderful eyes. 
They are not the eyes of an inspired poet, they do not roll 
in a fine frenzy or veil themselves behind an elegiac melan- 
choly, they are not soft and yielding in expression, nor are 
they the fiery orbs of a visionary. They are essentially Eng- 
lish eyes: cold, grey, sharp, like steel. They were steely as 
a safe within which a treasure is locked, whence it cannot be 
stolen or lost, where neither fire nor air can penetrate to 
destroy) and this treasure consisted of all that he had ob- 
served once and put away, yesterday or many years ago— 
the sublimest side by side with the most trivial of items. It 
might be merely a sign over a shop which had caught his 
attention as a little chap of fivej or a tree with its fresh 
young leaves nodding in at the window. Nothing escaped 
these eyes J they were stronger than timej carefully, labori- 
ously, they hoarded impression upon impression in the 
storehouses of memory, ready for the day when the master 
should have need of them. Nothing dribbled away into f or- 
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getfulness, nothing became pale or blurred} everything lay 
there awaiting his good time, full of the sap of life, colour- 
ful and distinct} nothing died or faded. This visual memory 
of Dickens's was unparalleled. 

He cuts through the fog surrounding the years of child- 
hood like a clipper driving through the waves. In David 
Copperfield, that masked autobiography, we are given 
reminiscences of a two-year-old child concerning his mother 
with her pretty hair and youthful shape, and Peggotty with 
no shape at all} memories which are like silhouettes stand- 
ing out from the blank of his infancy. There are never any 
blurred contours where Dickens is concerned} he does not 
give us hazy visions, but portraits whose every detail is 
sharply defined. His powers of depiction are so overwhelm- 
ing that the reader is not called upon for any effort of imag- 
inationr — ^and this goes far to explain the vogue his books 
enjoyed with a nation that did not shine by its imaginative 
faculties. Place them in the hands of twenty different illus- 
trators and demand a portrait of Copperfield or of Pick- 
wick. What will be the result? We shall be given twenty 
pictures almost incredibly similar, showing us a kindly old 
gentleman in a white waistcoat, tights and gaiters, and a 
pair of beaming eyes twinkling behind glasses} or a shy, 
fair-haired lad sitting upon the box-seat of the Yarmouth 
coach. Dickens portrays $o clearly, so minutely, that his 
readers sees what he makes them see, much as if he had 
hypnotized them. His is not the wizard's eye of a Balzac 
which allows the characters at first to struggle out of chaos 
and to take shape by slow degrees amid the fiery welter of 
their passions. Dickens's vision is a purely terrestrial one} 
it has something of the seaman's keenness, of the himter's 
alertness, of the falcon's sharpness of discernment, for the 
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tiniest human foibles and virtues. But, as he himself once 
said, it is the little things that give meaning to life. He is, 
therefore, perpetually on the watch for tokens, be they 
never so slight; a spot of grease on a dress, an awkward ges- 
ture caused by shyness, a strand of reddish hair peeping 
from beneath a wig if its wearer happens to lose his temper. 
He captures all the nuances of a handshake, knows what the 
pressure of each finger signifies; detects the shades of mean- 
ing in a smile. 

Before he took to the career of a writer, he was parliamen- 
tary reporter for a newspaper. In this capacity he became 
proficient in the art of summary, in compressing long- 
winded discussions; as shorthand writer he conveyed a 
word by a stroke, a whole sentence by a few curves and 
dashes. So in later days as an author he invented a kind of 
shorthand to reality, consisting of little signs instead of 
lengthy descriptions, an essence of observation distilled 
from the innumerable happenings of life. He has an xm- 
cannily sharp eye for the detection of these insignificant ex- 
ternals; he never overlooks anything; his memory and his 
keenness of perception are like a photographic plate which, 
in the himdredth part of a second, fixes the least expression, 
the slightest gesture, and yields a perfectly precise negative. 
Nothing escapes his notice. In addition, this perspicacious 
observation is enhanced by a marvellous power of refraction 
which, instead of presenting an object as merely reflected in 
its ordinary proportions from the surface of a mirror, gives 
us an image clothed in an excess of characteristics. For he 
invariably underlines the personal attributes of his charac- 
ters, drawing these peculiarities out of the realm of the ob- 
jective and placing them in that of caricature, By rendering 
these characteristics more intense, he transforms them into 
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/s^bols. The rotundity of a Pickwick is an outward and 
visible sign of his psychical plumpness} Jingle's leanness 
expresses his inner aridity j evil becomes satanicalj good 
puts on flesh and fullness. 

All great artists exaggerate, and Dickens is no exception (^ / 
to the rule. But his exaggeration tends towards humour 
rather than towards the grandiose. His whole diverting 
method of presentation arises, not so much from caprice on 
his part, or from playfulness, as from the exceptional angle 
whence he chooses to contemplate the world about him. 
Things impinge upon his retina with exceptional distinct- 
ness, over-distinctness one might say, so that they easily get 
transformed into marvels and caricatures by the time they 
are reflected back upon life. 

This extraordinary optical faculty amounted to genius 
in ©ickens. He cannot, as a matter of fact, be regarded as 
a great psychologist. Not his the special power of one who 
plumbs the depths of men's minds, to find there the seeds 
of light or of darkness, out of which to conjure up the shapes 
and coloiu^ of things, as if able to stimulate a mysterious 
process of growth. His psychology began with the visible; 
he gained his insight into character by olwiervation of the 
exterior — ^the most delicate andTirie minutiae of the out- 
ward semblance, it is true, those utmost tenuosities which 
only the eyes that are rendered acute by a superlative 
imagination can perceive. Like the English philosophers, 
he does not begin with assumptions and suppositions, but 
with characteristics. He lays hold of the most inconspicu- « 
ous and corporeal expressions of the soul, and by the magic 
of his method of caricature, he brings the whole personality 
visibly and palpably before our eyes. Through traits, he 
discloses types: Creakle had no voice, but spoke in a whis- 
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perj the exertion speech cost him, or the consciousness of 
talking in that feeble way, made his angry face much more 
angry, and his thick veins much thicker. Even as we read 
the description, the sense of terror the boys felt at the ap- 
proach of this fiery blusterer becomes manifest in us as 
well. Uriah Heep's hands are damp and coldj we experi- 
ence a loathing for the creature at the very outset, as 
though we were faced by a snake. Small things? Exter- 
nals? Yes, but they invariably are such as to recoil upon 
the soul. At times he describes a trait which is no more 
than a crotchet, but he makes it live, makes it pervade the 
character, setting that character in motion as if a series of 
strings were animating a marionette. Again, a man or a 
woman is indirectly made plainer to us by a detailed ac- 
count of a companion — man, bird, or beast. We learn more 
of Pickwick from the study of Sam Weller, of Dora from 
Jip, of Bamaby from his raven, of Kit from Whisker, the 
rough-coated pony. Here the originals are reflected in their 
grotesque shadows. 

Dickens's characters, tfaien, appeal to the senses more than 
:to the intellect or the emotions. To the eye, they are 
clear-cut J but to the inner vision, sometimes, they seem 
vague} and their eflFect on our feelings is apt to be dispro- 
portionately small. When we call to mind a character from 
Balzac or DostoeflFsky, Pere Goriot or RaskolnikoflF let us 
say, their very names give rise to an emotional response} 
we remember the self-sacrifice of the former, and the de- 
spairing chaos of passion in the latter. But mention the word 
Pickwick, and the mental eye is immediately presented 
with a jovial old gentleman, his embonpoint well accen- 
tuated, gilt buttons on his coat. We fancy we are contem- 
plating a painting in oils when we call to mind a Dickens 
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character, whereas with Balzac and Dostoe£Fsky the e£Fect 
is more like that of listening to music. For the Frenchman 
and the Russian create, whereas the EngUshmaxLJXpro- 
duces, DicKens aoes not discern the souls of his characters 
where they rise out of the night of the unconscious, where 
their b#i«g is ex clusiv e l y ^iritual j he perceives the imma- 
terial fluid in the region where it comes into touch with the 
world, he fixes his gaze on the thousandfold workings of the 
mind on the body — ^but none of these escape him. His imag- 
inatioais-physfcal, visual, and is, therefore, only competent 
to deal with the emotions and types appertaining to the 
earthly sphere} his people have plasticity and vitality only 
in the tprnpprafp rf^g^" ^f iXQUm} ^^o^^'^^ As soon as we 
enter the torrid zone of the passions, the drama melts like 
wax and becomes mere sentimentality} or it gets petrified 
into hatred, and shows conspicuous flaws. The most success- 
ful of his types are the perfectly straightforward ones} he is 
not happy in his depiction of those far more interesting na- 
tures which stand on the borderland of good and evil, which 
have elements of the divine intermingling with the satanic. 
That is why there is a certain measure of justification for the 
frequent criticism that in Dickens's books, as on the Day of 
Judgment, all men and women must be classed as "good" 
or %ad," and herded unhesitatingly with the sheep or the 
goats. The assertion is imduly facile, and exceptions will 
present themselves to the mind of any intelligent and sym- 
pathetic reader. Still, it is true that as a student of character 
.Dickens simplifies unduly. His methods never lead him 
along the path which runs away into the world of mys- 
terious interconnexions, and of mystical chains of events. 
Thither his genius might have led him, had not he been 
dragged back, ever and again, by the force of the national 
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tradition ! It is the tragedy of his life, as it is the explanation 
of his success, that he is constrained to walk along the beaten 
track, his feet firmly planted on the earth; forced to dwell 
in the corporeal, the comprehensible, the comfortable en- 
vironment of bourgeois existence. 
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DICKENS AS MELODRAMATIST 
AND MORALIST 

I HAVE described Dickens as "content,'' yet in a sense he 
was never satisfied with his work. He was famous — but he 
had not won his £ame as a writer of tragedy. With ever- 
renewed spirit he sought to rise to tragic levels, and time 
after time he merely attained to melodrama. The frontier 
line of his powers was clearly drawn. His attempts to cross 
it were invariably lamentable. English readers may find A 
Tale of Two Cities and Bleak House works of high creative 
power} 'for us Germans they are damned, because the great 
moments in them are forced. And yet the author's en- 
deavour to be genuinely tragical is commendable: he heaps 
plot upon plot J he overwhelms his heroes with catastro- 
phes as crushing as rock-fallsj he calls the terrors of rainy 
nights to his aid j he brings in mob riots and revolution, lets 
loose all the furies of horror and disaster. But the reader 
experiences no more than a slight shiver down the backj a 
purely physical reflex, not the shudder of the soul/ We are 
never profoimdly shaken while reading his books; their 
storms do not wreak havoc in our souls so that from sheer 
agony of tension the heart yearns for the lightning to flash 
forth and in the crash of thunder to find release. Dickens 
confronts us with peril after peril j yet we are in no way 
alarmed. When we read DostoeflFsky we sometimes gasp 
for breath as an abyss of disaster suddenly opens at our 

feetj one feels this terrific chasm, so dark and fathomless, 

8z 
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as if it were gaping in one's own breast. The earth seems to 
be slipping from under the feetj one is seized with giddi- 
ness, a giddiness strangely woven of fire and sweetness j one 
longs to plunge headlong into the void, and yet one shud- 
ders at xincanny feelings of pleasure and pain, heated to 
such a white heat that they are almost impossible to diflFer- 
entiate. True, in Dickens likewise, we meet with abysses. 
He fills them with gloom, he depicts their dangers — and 
yet the shudder does not comej one does not get the thrill 
of that plunge into fathomless depths, that feeling which 
is perhaps the climax of artistic enjoyment* We are always 
safe with Dickens, as if we were holding a banister, for we 
know beforehand that he will not let us fall; we know that 
the hero will not come to grief in the end} the twin angels, 
compassion and Justice, who are never absent from the skies 
of this English author, will see to it that he comes scatheless 
through all his troubles. Dickens does not possess the bru- 
tality essential to give a writer courage to tackle the really 
great tragedies of life. He is not heroic, but sentimental. 
Tragedy is a will to defiance; sentimentality is a longing 
for tears. Dickens was never able to reach the shores where 
dwell the tearless, wordless, ultimate powers of despairing 
pain. I The extremest feeling he is able to arouse is one of 
gentle sympathy^as over the death of Dora in David Cop- 
ferfield. Even when he has sunmioned up mightier emo- 
tions, he invariably calms the storm by pouring the oil 
(often rancid! ) of compassion upon the waves. The tradi- 
tional sentimentality of the English novel curbs his flight 
towards the magnificent For in England, the events taking 
place in a novel must serve to illustrate the current moral 
code; and at that time the burden of the song of destiny 
was: "Always be true and straightforward! " We come back 
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to our sheep and our goats. The finale must be a last judg- 
ment wherein the good shall rise to glory everlasting, and 
the bad go down to eternal punishment Unfortunately 
Dickens could not withstand this trend: his rogues get 
drowned, or kill one another; the proud and wealthy are 
ruined} the hero sits cosily at home by the fire. Even today, 
the English find it hard to tolerate real drama, unless in the 
end it leaves them with the pleasant feeling that all is for ^ 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. JThis typically 
English hypertrophy of the moral sense is responsible for 
the fact that Dickens's grandest and noblest inspirations fall 
flat, that he is never able to give; us a tragedy in the sub- 
limest sense of the word. 

The philosophy underlying his works, the philosophy 
which is built into their very foundations and upon which 
their entire architectural strength depends, is not the phi- 
losophy of a free artist but that of an Anglican citizen. Dick- 
ens claps a censorship on to the emotions, instead of allow- 
ing them free ventj he does not, as does Balzac, permit 
them to overflow their banks, but guides them through 
locks and channels and dykes where they turn the mills of 
the bourgeois moral code. Parsons, preachers, common- 
sense philosophers, schoolmasters, and the like, seem to be 
looking over his shoulder as he composes; each has a finger 
in the piej they prevdl upon him to make his novel an 
example and ^ warning to the yoimg people of his day, in- 
stead of letting him develop his ideas along the lines of an 
tmfettered reality. He submitted — and he got his reward. 
When he died, the Bishop of Winchester declared with 
pride that Dickens's works could unhesitatingly be placed 
in the hands of any child. But this is what detracts from his 
achievemeit, this is what cuts the glory from his magnif- 
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icent gifts — ^the fact that his books do not describe life as it 
really is, but only as a bishop would like to have it presented 
to children! For any but the English, these novels are too 
abundantly larded with moral reflections and sermon-stuflF. 
To fulfil Pirknis^s mnreprinn of a hgro, one must be an 
e mbodime nf^fTvirhir. HrrlTi piirif^niml ideal. Fielding 
and bmollett. Englishmen too, but sons of a cheerfully 
sensuous generation, were not at all alarmed when one of 
their heroes smashed another man's nose at a jollification, 
or when, in spite of an ardent aflFection for an exalted dame, 
they occasionally chose to sleep with her abigail. But Dick- 
ens does not permit even his villains to perpetuate such in- 
decencies. His very debauchees are careful not to misbehave 
/ in a way that would bring the blush to a spinster's cheek 
as she sits reading the story at her cosy hearthside. Dick 
Swiveller is a libertine? Yes, but in what consists his "liber- 
tinage"? He puts away four glasses of ale instead of two, 
is not quite to be trusted when he is adding up his accounts, 
loafs now and then instead of attending strictly to business 
— and that is about all. In the end, and just at the opportune 
moment, he comes into a legacy (a very small one, of 
course), and in a highly respectable fashion marries the 
lass who has helped him along the path of virtue, Dickens 
cannot make even his "goats" genuinely rascally, genuinely 
immoral J their blood runs pale despite their evil instincts. 
This pretence that there is no such thing as a life of the 
senses imalloyed, brands the whole of his workj squint- 
eyed hypocrisy, which pretends not to see what it does 
not want to see, turns Dickens's penetrating eyes away 
from reality. The England of the Victorian era was to 
blame for the circumstance that this great writer never 
wrote the tragedy of which his talents were capable, and 
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which, in very truth, he secretly yearned to write. Inevita- 
bly he would have been dragged down into the prevailing 
mediocrity, his popularity would have debased him to be- 
come the advocate of his contemporaries' mendadty where 
sexual morals were concerned, had it not been for a world 
whither his creative aspirations could flee for sanctuary, had 
he not been equipped with silvery pinions which enabled 
him to soar above the mean, dull levels of expediency, had 
he not been endowed with such an inexhaustible, serene, 
almost unearthly sense of humour. 
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A LAND OF CHILDHOOD 

This halcyon world, into which the fogs of the island realm 
could not penetrate, was the land of childhood, English 
hypocrisy blinked at the life of carnal desires, forcing the 
adult sons and daughters of Britain to assume a virtue if 
they had it not. But children could still, like their primal 
parents in the Garden of Eden, give simple expression to 
. their feelings 5 they were not yet "English," but little beau- 
tiful human flowers j the mist-wreaths of British hypocrisy 
had not yet obscured their skies. In this realm, where Dick- 
ens was free to do as he liked, unhampered by the dictates 
of his English conscience, he accomplished imperishable 
things. The parts of his books where he is describing the 
years of childhood are invariably beautiful. I do not be- 
lieve that these figures can ever fall into oblivion, nor will 
those merry and serious episodes of youthful days ever be 
forgotten. Who, indeed, could forget Little Nell's wan- 
derings when, with her old grandfather, she has shaken the 
dust of London oflF her feet, and has set forth in search 
of green fields, leaving the army of bricks and mortar be- 
hind? Innocent and gentle, her angel smile carries her over 
dangers and obstacles until death brings release. We are 
deeply moved by this child's storyj our emotion far tran- 
scends sentimentality, for it awakens the most genuine and 
lively of all human feelings. Then there is Traddles, a 
■plump and cheerful rascal in his tight sky-blue suit that 
makes his arms and legs like rolypoly puddings, who con- 
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soles himself for being caned by drawing skeletons all over 
his slate; and Kit, the loyalest of lojral souls } and little 
Niddebyj and that other youngster who is constantly crop- 
ping up, the pretty boy, so small and not always very kindly 
treated, who is none other than Charles Dickens himself, 
the poet who has made his own childish sorrows and child- 
ish joys imperishable as none other before or since. He is 
never weary of telling us about this humiliated^ forsaken, 
alarmed, and dreamy child, orphaned at a tender age; and 
when he pulls out the pathetic stop in this instance, he 
moves us readily to tears, for his sonorous voice is full- 
toned, and rich as a bell in its vibrations. These scenes of 
childhood's days which Dickens lavishes upon us in the 
pages of his novels can never be forgotten. They are woven 
of laughter and of tears, sublimity and ridiculousness, 
combining to form a rainbow which gladdens the skies. The 
exalted merges with the sentimental, tragedy with comedy, 
truth with fiction, till they form something new and strange. 
Here he rises superior to what is English and earthly; here 
Dickens knows no limitations to his greatness; here he is 
incomparable. Should ever an adequate monument be 
raised to his memory, aroimd the bronze statue there should 
be grouped marble figures representing the children he has 
conceived, dancing and capering and weeping by the side of 
him who was a champion, a father, and a brother to them 
all. For he loved them as the purest incarnations of the 
human essence. Whenever he wanted his characters to make 
a special appeal to our hearts, he fashioned them simple as 
children. For the children's sakes he even loved those who 
were not childlike but childish, the feeble-minded and the 
mentally deranged. In many of his novels he introduces 
one of these pure fools, whose poor wits soar far above the 
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heads of ordinary cares and woes, to whom life ofFers no 
problems, or tasks, or troubles, to whom life seems nothing 
but a happy, wholly incomprehensible yet beautiful game. 
It is touching to follow the delicacy of his portrayal of such 
daft souls. He takes them by the hand as though they were 
invalids, and weaves a garland of goodness around their 
heads, crowning them as it were with an aureqlp. They are 
sacred to him, because they for ever inhabit the paradise of 
childhood. 

And childhood, for Didcens, is paradise. Whenever I 
read one of Didcens's novels I am filled with forebodings 
of the day when his children shall grow up for I know that 
the sweetest thing will then pass away, irrevocably} soon 
his imaginative fervour will be chilled by the conventional- 
ities of his day, pristine truth will be overlaid with English 
falsehood. What is more, he appears to share my feeling of 
dread. For he is reluctant to launch his darlings into lifej 
and he never guides them onward into adulthood where 
they would become commonplace, jaded elders. He bids 
them farewell as soon as he has led them to the altar, to 
marriage} when all perils have been overcome, and they 
have entered the quiet haven of a comfortable existence. 
And the child he loved best of all. Little Nell, who was 
for him the reincarnation of a being prematurely wrenched 
from his side and whose loss he was never able completely 
to get over, Little Nell was not allowed to pass into the 
world of disappointment and lies. He kept her back in the 
paradise of childhood, early closed her sweet, blue eyes, 
allowed her all unawares to pass from the bright spring 
sunshine into the darkness of death, a seraphic smile upon 
her face. He loved her too dearly to abandon her to the 
world of reality. 
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For this world of reality, as I have already insisted, is a 
middle-class world, filled to satiety and desiring its ease 
and its comforts — ^is no more than a tiny, self-sufficient par- 
ticle of the enormous possibilities life holds in store. A 
world so poverty-stricken as England then was (in the 
spiritual sense) could become rich only thanks to the ad- 
vent of an overmastering emotion. Balzac made his bour- 
geois mighty by the power of hate; DosJoeflFsky imparted 
strength to his world by a redeeming love. Dickens, too, 
gicaL «u tlsi tllilrtiel^sTsaved his^people from the crushing 
burden of an earthly, all-too-earthly existence^ he re- 
deemed them by thp sunshine of his humour. He contem- 
plated this petty-bourgeois society of his with indulgence, 
but did not ascribe to it any objective importance, nor did 
he intone a hymn to all these worthy folk in praise of their 
sterling though hiundrum qualities — a hymn of praise 
which, alas, so many of our German authors seem to think 
it their duty to sing. Dickens good-humouredly chaffed his 
compatriots for their foibles, making them, as Gottfried 
Keller and Wilhelm Raabe did for the German world of 
their day, just a trifle ludicrous, they and their Lilliputian 
cares and worries. But he made fun of them in a friendly 
and forbearing way, so that 'mth all their faults and follies 
they remained eminently lovable. 

This humour floods his work with sunshine, making his 

So 
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modest landscapes resplendent and cheerful and unend- 
ingly attractive, full of wonder and delight. In this genial 
blaze, everything assumes an air of probability, even the 
false tears shine like diamonds, and the poor little passions 
glow as if they were genuine conflagrations. The quality of 
Dickens's humour lifts his work out of time, and places it 
in eternity. We are released from the tedimn of the purely 
English atmosphere} and the essential hypocrisy of the 
British code is conquered by laughter. Like another Ariel, 
this sprightly humour hovers over all his books, filling 
them with homely melodies, drawing them into a merry 
dance, pervading them with an immense joy of life. It is 
never absent for long. Even in the underground darkness 
of trouble and disorder it shines steady and clear like a 
miner's lamp} it discharges the overwrought tensions} it 
mitigates the excessive sentimentality by a gentle un- 
dertone of satire and irony} softens exaggeration by its 
shadowed presence} it is the reconciler, the adjuster} it 
constitutes what is imperishable in Dickens's works. 

As with Dickens's other qualities, this humour of his is 
typically English. There is nothing of the sensuous about 
it} it never forgets its manners} never gets drunk on its 
, own high spirits} is never vicious or debauched. Even at the 
height of the amusement, the humour is not allowed to 
overleap the boimds of decorum, to spit venom or belch 
; grossness as with Rabelais, to assume the sardonic vein and 
' turn somersaults of wild enjoyment as with Cervantes, or 
' to spring up into the realm of the impossible as wiST the 
Americans. Dickens's humour always observes the decen- 
cies, always keeps its head. Like most of his compatriots, 
Dickens laughs only with his mouth. His merriment does 
not rush upward in a roaring flame} it is, rather, radiant in 
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texture, suffusing warmth and light throughout every vein 
of the body} it brightens up into a thousand little tongues of 
fire, will-o'-the-wisps, teasing elves and imps, ravishing 
rogues amid the hard facts of everyday life. 

It was inscribed on the tablets of Dickens's destiny that .. 
he should never pass beyond the limits of the halfway 
house, should never leave the middle road of safety. So 
his humour, too, conforms to the decrees of fate. It takes 
its place happily between the uproarious extreme of ribald 
and mocking laughter and the coldly cynical extreme of the 
satirist's superior smile. He had not his like among anyof.^ c ^^^ 
his great compatriots in the world of letters. Swift^s^tSi^ \' ^3 
tic, disintegrating irony, Fielding's broad and merciless ^j^^t 
ridicule, were not in his vein; he did not turn the iron in 
people's wounds as did Thackeray. His laughter always 
does one good; it never hurts, is never splenetic, but plays 
around one like dappled sunshine. He neither wants to 
point a moral, nor to be sarcastic, nor, donning the fool's 
cap and bells, to hint at something solemn and earnest 
underlying his jokes and merriment. In fact, he desires 
nothing at all. He exists. He travels through life aimlessly 
and complacently, with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
burlesquing the world as he goes, giving the people he en- 
counters those diverting masks and queer lovable personali- 
ties we meet at every turn in his books, and thereby bright- 
ening the existence of millions here below. Everything 
that enters his circle of light seems to be lit up by his own 
radiance J even his rapscallions are redeemed by humour j 
the xmiverse itself wants to laugh when Dickens glances at 
it merrily. Everything is asparkle and aglitter, and thus 
is eminently grateful to a people whose skies are so often 
shrouded and grey. 
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THE STYLIST, THE COMFORTER, 
AND THE CONSOLER 

And his style! The words turn head over heels, the sen- 
tences twirl and whirl in and out of one another, leap aside, 
play hide-and-seek with the meaning, hurl questions at one 
another, tease, lead one another astray, caper and prance 
in an unending and sprightly galliard. And pervading it 
all, this unappeasable humour. Even without the salt of 
sexuality the dish is amazingly good in savour — and of 
course English prudery forbade the use of that condiment! 
Fever, and poverty, and vexation might do their worst 
with him, yet Dickens could not but write in merry mood. 
His humour is irresistible, it winks at us from his beautiful, 
alert eyes, and was only quenched at last when the flame of 
life was extinguished. No earthly might can prevail against 
it, nor will time dim its radiance. For I cannot imagine any- 
one whose heart is proof against that love-inspiring tale 
The Cricket on the H earthy or who can withstand the gaiety 
of numberless episodes in Dickens's books. Spiritual needs 
and literary tastes may change j but so long as pleasant, 
cheerful thoughts are wanted, in moments when it is wise 
to take things easy for a while and to allow the waters of 
life to drift refreshingly about us, at times when the mind 
longs for nothing so much as to find relaxation in an inno- 
cent, melodious stirring of the emotions — ^then it is that 
one's hand will instinctively reach out for these books, not 
only in the British Isles, but the wide world over. 
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That is what gives the quality of greatness to Dickens's 
books, earth-bound though they be: they have sunshine 
within, and the rays strike outward, warming all who come 
into contact with them. Great works of art must not be 
judged by their intensity alone, nor by the human types 
that stand out against the backgroimd: they need, likewise, 
to be appraised by their extensity, and their eflFect upon the 
mass of mankind. Of Dickens we can say, and of him alone 
among literary geniuses of the nineteenth century, that he 
increased the joyousness of the world. How many millions 
of eyes have wept over his books? How many hearts whence 
laughter had faded or been blotted out have seen the seed 
blossoming anew imder the fertilizing sun of his mirth! 
His influence extended far beyond the realm of literature. 
The wealthy, rueful and ashamed, left money for chari- 
table foundations after reading about the Brothers Cheery- 
ble; the sour-minded and crabbed became kindlier in dis- 
position} we may vouch for it that children running wild 
in the streets were oftener the recipients of coppers after 
Olpoer Twist began to appear j government took upon it- 
self to improve workhouse conditions, and to have private 
schools inspected from time to time, to put an end to gross 
abuses. Pity and charity have grown more abundantly in 
England because Dickens lived and wrote j and that the 
harsh fate of countless poor and unhappy wretches has been 
mitigated is largely due to him. 

I can hear some protesting: ^*But such considerations are 
absolutely beside the point, when the aesthetic value of a 
work of art is up for judgment.'' Granted! Nevertheless 
they, too, have their importance, for they show that a great 
work of art not only has pinions wherewith to fly beyond 
this temporal world into the universe of the imagination 
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there to give free rein to the soaring flight of the creative 
will, but also can bring about profound changes in the world 
of reality as well. And such changes in the visible, the ac- 
tual, are the reflexion of a change in the emotional atmos- 
phere. Unlike the men of letters who are self-seeking, who 
ask for sympathy and consolation, Dickens was a boxmtiful 
giver. Dickens poured out compassion and cheerfulness 
upon his contemporaries, thereby enhandng their serenity 
of mind and their pleasure, and stimulating the blood to 
course more swiftly through their veins. The world is the 
brighter for his passage j there is more jollity abroad since 
the day when the youthful stenographer gave up recording 
other people's words in the Houses of Parliament and de- 
termined to strike out for himself and to describe men and 
their destinies. Thus was he enabled to cherish joy and keep 
happiness alive} and thus was he enabled to bequeath to 
later generations the record of an England that could once 
more be "Merrie England" in the days between the night- 
mare of the Napoleonic wars and the disturbing visions of 
modern imperiaHsm. The years will come and go, but still 
mankind will look back at the world Dickens depicted, a 
world growing old-fashioned and out-of-date even as he 
wrote, a world still full of strange trades now for ever 
passed away into the mists of time and ground to powder 
in the mills of industrialism; and this world will continue 
to be fresh and living, innocent, and filled with a simple, 
quiet serenity. 

Dickens's imagination created the idyll of England: that 
is his finest achievement. This peacefulness and content 
must not be depreciated by a comparison with mightier 
deeds in the world of letters: for idylls, too, are immortal, 
and from immemorial days have come and gone among us. 
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"Grorgics" or ^^ucolics/^ poems written by men who 
have fled ^om the horrors of desire in order to find rest, 
are perpetually recurring} and as the generations are born 
anew and are replaced by yet other generations, these idylls 
will arise again, undying and ever yoimg. They come in the 
pause between excitements, when mankind is gathering up 
its forces for another plunge j they give a breathing-space 
of quiet satisfaction to the overworked heart. Some writers 
are called upon to create strength} others, to create stillness 
and quietude. Charles Dickens came to bring a few mo- 
ments' idyllic peace to the world. Today, life is full of 
noise } the roar of machines perpetually deafens our ears} 
time flies on rapid wings. But the idyll will never die, be- 
cause it is of the very essence of the joy in life} it returns 
as the birds return in the springtime, it comforts us like the 
blue sky after storm} cheerfulness ever recurs after the 
most painful crises and convulsions of the soul. Thus, too, 
will Dickens come again and again into his own, no matter 
how long he may have suffered eclipse and been forgotten} 
he will always be a present refuge in time of trouble, when 
the human heart craves for joy fulness, and when, shattered 
by the str^n of the passions' tragedies, it turns to the quiet 
things of life in order to catch the strains of the poet's 
minstrelsy. 
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DOSTOEFFSKY 

(1821-1880) 

In your lack of power to finish any- 
thing, lies the secret of your greatness. 

GOETHE 
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THE EXPLORATION OF A 
NEW COSMOS 

Thtn felt I like some watcher of the 
skies • . . 

KEATS 

It is a difficult task, one full of responsibility, to write 
worthily of Fedor Mihailovich DostoeflFsky, and to set 
forth adequately all he signifies for the inner life of the 
contemporary world. Indeed, the breadth and the power 
of this one individual demand from us a new standard of 
measurement. 

Approaching him as we should approach another, we 
expect to find a circumscribed imaginative work, the crea- 
tion of a man subject to the ordinary limitations; instead, 
we are confronted with boimdless expanses, with a cosmos 
having its own circling stars and making its own music of 
the spheres. Discouragement overwhelms the voyager into 
these realms: his first experience of their magic is too alien, 
the range of their ideas is too vast, their message is too 
exotic, to permit him to gaze undazzled into their heavens 
and feast his eyes as he does on more familiar skies. To be 
fully appreciated, Dostoeffefcy-mnst'be lived from within. 
We must probe our own powers of sympathy and compas- 
sion to the depths, we must attune our hearts to a fresh and 
enhanced sensibility, we must delve down to the roots of 
our being, if we would distuvei' the correlations between 
our own nature and human nature as envisaged by DostoeflF- 
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sky — ^for at first we think his conception fantastical, to 
learn in the end that it is amazingly true to life. We can 
only hope to make ourselves bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh if we have the courage to fathom to the lowest 
abysses of our personality, to penetrate to what is eternal 
and unchangeable in our essence, to search' out the ultimate 
fibrils of our innermost self. 

How strange this Russian countryside seems at the first 
approach} a careless glance, and the steppe of Dostoeff- 
sky's homeland would appear a pathless waste, remote and 
having little kinship with the familiar scenes of the west. 
No friendly contours are there to caress the eyej rarely 
does a suave hour invite the traveller to repose. A twilight 
scarred with lightning-flashes and fraught with mystery 
encompassing the senses alternates with an extreme of 
frost and ice which clarifies the mindj no warm, bright 
simshine to fill sky and earth with gladness, but the northern 
lights flaming blood-red athwart the heavens. We are con- 
fronted with a primeval landscape, a magic world of 
Dostoeffsky^s own creation j pregnant with manifold ex- 
perience, and yet at the same time virginal. A tremor seizes 
us, a tremor not wholly impleasant, as if we were approach- 
ing the everlasting elements. Before long our mood 
prompts us to linger, giving our admiration reinj and yet 
a boding knowledge informs us that here is no region 
wherein we may make ourselves at home for ever j soon we 
have to return to our own warmer and friendlier, though 
maybe narrower, world. Shame assails us as we realize 
that this iron landscape is too great for everyday contempla- 
tion} the alternations from an icy to an ardent atmosphere 
and back again make it hard to draw breath. The spirit 
might well quail before the majesty of so much horror. 
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were it not that, above the tragic welter, an unending ex- 
panse of goodness is spread, starry and serene j the selfsame 
skies enclosing the world we know, but higher, more spa- 
cious, more intellectually sharp and glacial, than those 
which form the canopy over our gentler zones. Only when 
reassured by an upward glance from earth to the skies 
above, can we attain infinite consoktion for the infinite 
passion of the human lot, perceiving greatness ambushed 
in the horror, divinity hidden in the gloom. 

Such a glance into the empyrean is alone capable of 
transforming into an ardent love the awe which inspires us 
when contemplating Dostoeffsky's workj only by a search- 
jng penetration into his imique qualities can we gain a clear 
understanding orSie p-nfiTfingT^f"^ ^^^ 

fHe^l-embradng humanity which permeate thejiife and 
writings of this mi ghtyJEussian. But how labyrinthine are 
the ways into his heart! Vast is the expanse, dread are the 
horizons, that open up before our vision} and as we passi 
from the limitless immensity into the unf athomed depths, 
the work of the master becomes more and more enigmatic 
It is, indeed, saturated with mystery. Each character beck- 
ons us down into the daimonic abysses of the terrestrial, or 
swings us heavenward to God's very throne. Behind each 
division of his work, each face of his creations, each fold 
of his disguise, there broods eternal night or shines eternal 
day: for life and destiny have decreed that Dostoeffsky 
shall be kin to all the mysteries of existence. His imiverse 
hangs betwixt death and madness, dreams ^d^jtrpnoit 
reali ty, riis^ personal problem is incessantly colliding with 
the insoluble probleni of a ll in ankindj; every shining sur- 
tace reflects immortaUty. As a man, as ftn imaginative writer, 
as a Russian, as a political propagandist, as a prophet, no 
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matter the aspect under which we consider him, his whole . 
personality irradiates eternal purpose. No road leads to the 
goal of his being, no question ever allows us to penetrate 
to the ultimate recesses of his heart. Enthusiasm alone is 
permitted to approach him; and even enthusiasm must be 
modest and unassuming, must appear less ardent than our 
author's own loving reverence before the mystery of man- 
kind. 

Dostoeffsky nev er holds out a hand to help us approach 
himTT ^her master b uild ers of our day have revealed their 
mtentions. Wagner gave us, in a ddition t o l^ is work, a pref- 
atory explanation and a polemical defence; Tolstoy flung 
the doors of everyday life wide^ he acc osted those who 
came to inquire an d r n c o u rngc d the tmiuus,ift ut Dostoeff- 
sky o nly allow s us to examine his finished work; the out- 
line sketches-whick might have enlightened us as to his 
moti ves have been consumed in the fires of creation. S ilent 
arid, shy, he passed on his way through life, and we arc 
hardly given a gJimps^^^gyenLat the outward and physical 
y^qts of his existence^^ was only during his youth that he^ 
/ could boast of having friends: as a grown man he was a 
/ solitary, for he considered he would detract from his love 
i of humanity as a whole if he were to show marked affection 
^^^^r any one individual. His very letters (save perhaps.^ 
those to Anna Grigorevna), when they voice complaints 
and utter cries of distress, betray no more than the general 
stringency of his life, disclose no more than the dumb pangs 
of a tortured body. As far as an individual appeal is con- 
cerned, his lips are closed. Whole years of his childhood 
are submerged in the shadows. Though there are many 
living today who have beheld him in the flesh, yet as a 
man he has already become intangible and aloof; a legend 
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is growing up around his name, he has acquired the linea- 
ments of a hero and a saint. The twilight of mingled fact 
and. fancy which obscures as .much as it illuminates the 
mortal integument of Homer or Dante or Shakespeare, 
does the same service to that of Dostoeffsky, ^ving un- 
earthly lustre to his traits. We cannot hope to write of his 
destiny if we rely on information gleaned from concrete 
documents: love alone, love informed with knowledge, 
must be our guide. 

Unaided and imdirected must we betake ourselves into 
the labyrinth of this soulj our only clue, a loving heart j 
freed from the thraldom of earthly passion: The farther we ' 
venture on our way, the more aware do we become of our 
own selves J and it is only when we have attained to a real- 
ization of our common kinship with universal humanity, . 
that we really draw near the master . One who knows him- \ A 
self well, knows DostoeflFsky well} for if any man has sue- \ / 
^ eceJcdinTealizing the quint essence of all t h ings Humaio ri" 
is' surely he. The road to an imderstanding of his woVk j 
leads through the purgatory of the passions, through the 1 
hell of tribulation, through every realm of human torment: ! 
torment of man and of mankind} torment of the artist} and \ 
the ultimate, most agonizing torment of all, the torment ; 
of one who is tormented by God himself. The way is dark: 
if we are not to lose the trail we must light it from the 
fires within, fanning them to a blaze by our passionate de- 
sire for truth. We must first explore the intricacies of our 
own personality, before hazarding ourselves into his. He 
sends no herald to lead us forward. Nor has he any means 
of testifying his presence, save the artist's mystical trinity 
of flesh and spirit: his coimtenance, his destiny, and his 
work. 
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Dostoeffsky's face is the face of a peasant. An ashen hue 
pervades the hollow cheeks, making them appear almost 
grimy, emphasizing the furrows caused by many years of 
suflFeringj the skin, dry and parched, is stretched tight over 
the bony framework, and is bereft of blood and colour, 
sucked clean of life by the vampire which has preyed on it 
for a score of years. To right and left, two huge boulders 
jut forth, the prominent cheek-bones typical of his racej 
a sparse moustache and a straggling beard veil the sad- 
looking mouth and delicate chin. Earth, rock, and forest} a 
tragical and primitive landscape; such are the basic linea- 
ments of Dostoeffsky's countenance. All is dark and pre- 
eminently earthly in this unbeautiful face. I have called it 
a peasant's, but I might almost term it a beggar's, so flat 
and colourless is it, so lacking in brightness: a piece of the 
Russian steppe cast high and dry upon the stones. Even 
the deep-set eyes, gleaming from within their sockets, are 
incapable of imparting a spark of light to the grim visage, 
for their radiance is directed inward. As soon as the lids 
close over them, the face becomes a death-mask, and the 
nervous tension which otherwise grips the frail features is 
relaxed into a lifeless lethargy. 

The first feeling we are aware of as we look is repul- 
sion. This initial sensation is gradually replaced by one 
of growing fascination and admiration; for, crowning the 

narrow, peasant face, there rises the dome of the forehead, 
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gleaming white above the dark shadows} sculptured marble 
dominating the clay of the fleshly tenement and the scraggy 
wilderness of beard. All the shafts of light stream upwards 
in this face} our gaze becomes absorbed in the broad and 
kingly brow to the exclusion of the rest} and as the years 
pass by, and age and illness work havoc among the features, 
the brow acquires a growing lustre and irradiates light far 
and wide. It stands like the heavens, high and unassailable, 
above the body wasted by illness, a glorious symbol of the 
triumph of the spirit over earthly misery. Nowhere does 
this triumph find better expression than in the mask which 
was taken when Dostoeffsky lay dead, his lids loosely blot- 
ting out the agonized eyes, his pale fingers gripping the 
poor little wooden cross which a compassionate peasant 
woman had given him in the days of his penal servitude. In 
this cast, the forehead shines forth over the soulless coun- 
tenance like the rising sim over a benighted landscape, re- 
vealing to us the selfsame message that is enshrined in Dos- 
toeffsky's works: spirit and faith have delivered him from 
the trammels of life on earth. His greatness seems to in- 
crease as we penetrate deeper into his being} and neverds 
his face more expressive than it is in death. 
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TRAGEDY OF HIS LIFE 

Non vi si fensa quanta sangus casta. 

DANTE 

As I have already said, the first feeling we are aware of as 
we approach DostoeflFsky is one of repulsion: but this is 
followed by a realization of his greatness. His fate, too, at 
first sight appears both terrible and commonplace} it seems 
to corroborate the message of his face, to be peasantlike and 
ordinary. At the outset we cannot but deem his life one 
long and senseless martyrdom. Poverty robbed him of the 
sweetness of youth and the peaceful security of old age; 
pain bored into his vitals and privation wasted his frame j 
his limbs twitched imder the impact of his glowing nerves; 
his passions were ceaselessly fanned by gusts of desire. No 
torment is spared him; he escapes no martyrdom. The 
Erinyes seem to himt him with remorseless enmity. Yet 
when we look back upon his life we realize that fate was 
harsh because something perdurable had to be hammered 
out of this mortal, that fate made use of violence because it 
had to overpower a force as mighty as itself. DostoeflFsky 
did not tread the smooth highway along which other great 
writers of the nineteenth century were allowed to travel; 
he was the sport of destiny, the antagonist of a god whose 
caprice it was to measure forces with the strongest. We 
must go back to the annals of the Old Testament, to the 
days of the heroes, before we can find anything comparable 
to DostoeflFsky's lot. There is nothing modern about it, nor 
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is there any trace of middle-class comforts and amenities 
in the story of his pilgrimage. He has, like Jacob, to wrestle 
with the angel of the Lord; he has, like Job, to rebel against 
God even while abasing himself before the Eternal. He is 
never allowed to be sure of himself, never granted a lei- 
sure hour, for he must always be aware of the presence of 
the Almighty who chastens him in sign of loving kindness. 
Not for a moment may he rest in peace and happiness, for 
the road upon which he travels leads away into the world 
without end. It would seem, at times, as if the genii that 
governed his life had relented, and were about to permit 
the victim of their wrath to amble quietly along the com- 
mon highway; but ere he sets foot upon it and can rub 
shoulders with his fellow-mortals, the hand of the avenger 
is upon him, thrusting him back into the burning bush. He 
is raised aloft, only that he may fall the deeper into the pit: 
thus shall he learn the extremes of ecstasy and of despair. 
He is caught up to the highest altitudes of hope where 
weaker vessels perish in voluptuousness, and cast down into 
the abyss of passion where others are shattered by suflFering. 
Like Job, once more, he is constantly being crushed at the 
very moment when he feels most secure; he is bereft of 
wife and children; he is afilicted with illness, despised and 
scorned, that he may ceaselessly justify his actions before 
God, and, by perpetual rebellion and imquenchable hope, 
bear fresh witness to his undying devotion. It would seem 
as if, in this lukewarm age, one man had been singled out 
to testify to the world that titanic possibilities of pleasure 
and pain are still open to us; this one man was Dostoeffsky, 
through whose being the mighty Will streamed like a tor- 
rent. His poor, sick body might writhe convulsively, his 
suflFerings might be poignantly voiced in a letter now and 
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again J but the momentary revolt was instantly quelled by 
the spirit and by faith. The mystic in Dostoeffsky, the sage 
in him, recognized the hand that was afficting him, and he 
realized the tragical and terrible meaning of his fate. 
Through his passion, love was turned to pain: he has tinged 
his epoch and his universe with the witting ardour of his 
torment. 

Thrice does life swing him aloft, only to toss him down 
again. He is still quite a young man when fame beckons: 
his very first book makes his name widely known; but al- 
most at once he sinks back into oblivion, undergoing im- 
^^. prisonment, and penal servitude (katorga) in Siberia. 
^^ ^ Emerging once more from obscurity, he takes Russia by 
^^ . storm with the^uWication of The House of the Dead. Th e 

tsar sheds tears over the book} Young Russia rallies roimd 
him. DostoeflFsky foimds a periodical, and his words reach 
the whole Russian people: some of his great novels appear.. 
Whereupon his material existence suflFers shipwreck, he is 
scourged with debts and worries, and hunted forth from 
his native land; illness bites into his flesh; he becomes a 
nomad, wandering through Europe, forgotten of his own 
people. Then, after years of labour and privation, he rises 
once more to the surface of the grey waters of poverty and 
neglect: his speech at the Pushkin festival proves him a 
supreme master of his craft, and the prophet of his home- 
land. Henceforward the star of his fame is to set no more. 
But now another hand is raised to crush him; death deals 
him the final blow, and it is only round his coffin that the 
waves of popular enthusiasm surge. Fate has nothing more 
to ask of him; the cruel though omniscient Will has got all 
it wants out of him, has extracted the most precious of in- 
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tellectual fruits: contemptuously, the empty husk of the 
body is flung on to the dust-heap. . 

Such wanton cruelty it was which made Dostoeffsky's j 
life at once a work of art and a tragedy. His achievement ^^ 
as an artist is symbolical of his whole existence, in that it 
assumes the typical form assumed by his own destiny. We 
find therein strange coincidences and identities and mysteri- 
ous reflexions which elude demonstration or explanation. 
Even his birth was symbolical, for Fedor Mihailovich 
DostoeflFsky was born in the lodge of a workhouse infir- 
mary. In the first hour, his place in the world is indicated to 
him: he is to be apart, among the rejected, with the dregs 
of life J he is to be closely acquainted with suffering, sor- 
row, and death. Not even at the last (for he died in one 
of the poorer quarters of Petersburg, in a mean street, and i 
in a little fourth-story room) is he to escape the sordidj -J. 
during the fifty-nine years of his sojourn on earth he re- / \ 
mains on terms of intimacy with misery, poverty, illness, 1 
and privation J he never quits the workhouse of life. ^ 

The strictness of his upbringing encourage d his inb orn 
tendency to b rooding. His first years were spent in the at- 
mosphere of the Moscow workhouse infirmary, where he 
shared a tiny room with his brother. It seems absurd to 
speak of "childhood^' in his connexion, for everything that 
is relevant to childhood was excluded in little Fedor's case. 
Dostoeffsky himself never mentions this period, for his 
pride made him imwilling to seek sympathy. A grey blank 
occupies that portion of his biography where luckier poets' 
eyes are filled wth laughing and many-hued visions, with 
tender memories and sweet regret. Yet we may learn much 
of the early years by looking into the burning eyes of the 
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, children he created in his works. He must have resembl ed 
Kolya in The Brothers Karamazof^ the lad whose fanciful 
imaginings bordered on halhirinafinnj who was tilled witli 

> a fluctuating, desire to become great, and. who w^ swayed 
by a precocious, yet pp ViScfuI yearning, to outgr gw hi^^ lf' 
and "to suflFer for the whole of mankind.'' JBlis heart must 
have been like a chalice brimful and running over mtii 
love, but burdened with a hysterical anxiety lest he be- 
Itray himself, like litde Netyoshka. Again, may we not 
! catch a glimpse of Dostoeffsky's own features in his por- 
l trait of Ilyuchka, the son of a drunken captain, who suf- 
' fered so much shame on account of his poverty-stricken 
home life, and nevertheless was ever on the alert in de- 
fence of his kin? 

By the time he stepped forth from this dreary world, his 
childhood was over and done with. He took refuge in the 
world of books, that everlasting sanctuary for all those who 
are dissatisfied and slighted. It is a variegated world, full 
of perils. He and his brother spent many a night and many 
a day in reading the same books. Already at that time he 
was insatiable where his inclinations were concerned, so 
that even the most innocent impulse was intensified to a 
vice. Though he is filled with enthusiasm for hxxmanity at 

1^"' large, yet he is ipo rbidly shy and reserved, simultaneously 
fire and ice, obsessed by a craving for solitude. He gropes 
aimlessly amid the passions, explores every by-way of the 
cellarage wherein his spirit dwells during these youthful 
years, always alone and filled with disgust in the midst 
of pleasure, always oppressed by a sense of guilt while t ast- 
t / ing^of happiness, always with grimly set lips. Mespends^ 
few^iill years in the School of Engineers; they are dull 
because he makes no friends — and because he is kept on 
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short allowance among those who have money to bum. 
Like the heroes in his books, he lives the life of a hermit, ; 
passing his days adreaming, deep in meditation, his only' 
company the secret burden of thought and of speculationi 
At present he sees no way opening up as an outlet to his am^ 
bition; he is on the watch over himself and sits in his lair 
incubating his powers. With mingled voluptuousness and 
horror, he feels that they are germinating, deep down; he 
loves them, and at the same time he fears them; he is afraid 
even to move lest he should mar these obscure and delicate 
processes. For several years he remains in this larval state 
of solitude and silence; he becomes hypochondriacal, is 
seized with a mystical lon^ng for death, is often over- 
whelmed with terror of the outer world and of himself, 
and shudders as he contemplates the chaos in his own breast. 
In order to provide for his immediate wants, he spends the 
nights translating Balzac's Eugenie Grandet and Schiller's 
'Don Carlos; characteristically enough, the money thus 
earned is soon spent in the satisfaction of contradictory 
inclinations: almsgiving and excesses. From the murky 
squalor of these days something slowly emerges and takes 
definite shape; at last, out of the visionary and crowded 
state of alternating anxiety and ecstasy, there is bom the 
first fruit of his imagination, the novel, Poor Folk. 

It was in 1844, when the author was twenty-four yeani 
of age, that this masterly study was written, a study of 
hiunan nature by the most lonesome of men, composed 
"with passionate ardour, nay, almost with tears." His pov- 
erty, the fountain-head of his himiiliation, was responsible 
for its genesis; his greatest asset, love of suflFering, an end- 
less capacity for suffering with others, gave the work its 
blessing. Dostoeffsky contemplated the pages imeasily. He 
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suspected they contained a question asked of fate, the an- 
swer to which might mean something decisive to his career. 
It was only after mature reflection that he made up his 
mind to submit the manuscript to Nekrasoff . 

Two days go by without a sign. Brooding and alone, 
Dostoeffsky sits at home working on into the night until 
the lamp burns low. At four in the morning, comes an 
urgent ringing at the door. He goes to open. NekrasoflF is 
there, flings his arms round the young author's neck, is 
loud in his jubilations. He and a friend have read the manu- 
script together, all night they have been at it, laughing and 
weeping. At last they can resist the impulse no longer, they 
feel they must come and hug him. 

That door-bell ringing in the night is the first vital ex- 
perience in Dostoeffsky's life} it summons him to fame. The 
friends continue to rejoice together until the morning is 
/ well advanced. Then Nekrasoff hurries off tofind Belinsky, 
the most eminent Russian critic of the day. Hardly has the" 
door opened, when he starts crying aloud: "A new Gogol 
has arisen!" He waves the manuscript aloft while Belin- 
sky grumbles non-committally, put out by so much enthu- 
siasm: "Gogols are as thick as blackberries if one is to be- 
lieve all you say.'' Next day, however, when Dostoeffsky 
comes to see him, Belinsky's mood has completely changed. 
"Do you yourself realize what you have done ? " Such are the 
words with which he accosts the amazed young man. Dos- 
toeffsky thrills as he realizes that this may mean fame — a 
new sensation for him. He goes down the stairs in a dream j 
arrived at the corner of the street, he stands in confusion. 
For the first time he feels (and yet hardly dares to trust his 
own feelings) that all these dark and terrible forces that 
urge him onward must be something mighty, perhaps. 
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even, the "greatness" of which he dreamed as a child, the 
^^immortality,*' the much-desired privilege of "suffering 
for the whole of mankind.'' Exaltation and contrition, 
pride and humility, contend together in his heart. He knows 
not to which voice he should listen. He goes on his way, 
stumbling forward like a drunken man; tears stream un- 
heeded down his face, tears of joy and of sorrow. 

Such was the melodramatic way in which Dostoeffsky 
established his position as a writer. Even in this instance, 
we find that the course taken by his life was closely followed 
by that taken by his creative work. There is something of 
the sensational novel, something childlike and primitive, 
in both J it is only by their inner greatness and truth that 
they are caught up into the realm of the magnificent. In 
Dostoeffsky's career, an incident may begin as melodrama, 
but it invariably ends in tragedy. His life is founded upon 
tension: decisions are compressed into a single second of 
time, without transition; ten or twenty such seconds of 
ecstasy or of collapse suflice to determine the course of his 
destiny. One might go so far as to call these moments of 
ecstasy or of impotent collapse "epileptic fits of life." At 
the back of each minute of ecstasy there stands, threaten- 
ingly, the grey twilight of waning sensation, and from the 
clouds flash lightnings. He has to pay for every flight by a 
subsequent fall; each second of grace has to be followed by 
numberless minutes of toil and of despair. Fame, the glow- 
ing halo which Belinsky in that morning hour had pressed 
upon Dostoeffsky's head, became simultaneously the first 
link in the chain of arduous labours which he had to drag 
behind him all his life. White Nights was the last book he 
wrote as a free man and in the sheer joy of creation. Thence- 
forward, writing was for him a means of livelihood, a means 
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of liquidating his debts and of repaying loans. Every line 
was pledged before it was written, the child sold before it 
was bom. He was chained in the galleys of literature, his 
despairing cries for freedom echoed down all the days of 
his life: death alone could break the fetters that bound 
him. How little did he guess, when enjoying his initial 
success, the torment that awaited him! A couple of short 
stories were quickly finished, and he immediately set about 
planning a new novel. 

But fate, ever on the watch, lifts a warning finger. Life 
must not become too easy. Dostoeffsky must plxxmb it to 
the depths J and, that he may do so, God, who loves him, 
puts him to the test. 

Again, as once before, the door-bell rings in the night. 
This time no friendly voice accosts him to announce joyful 
tidings and coming fame. Instead, he hears the message of 
doom. Officers and Cossadcs press forward into the room; 
the occupant is arrested; seals are placed upon his papers. 
During four months he languishes in the Peter-Paul For- 
tress, without knowing the crime for which he is being made i 
to suffer. He is indicted for having taken part in the dis- 
cussions of a rather excitable group of friends, discussions 
which later became known by the grossly exaggerated name 
of "the Petrasheffsky conspiracy.'^ Dostoeffsky's arrest was 
, undoubtedly due to a misunderstanding. Nevertheless, the 
/^sentence pronounced upon him was the most rigc^us 
known to the law: he was to be shot. 

The whole of his destiny is once more compressed into 
a second of time, the most restricted and yet the richest 
moment of his existence; an unending second, wherein the 
lips of death and of life meet in a burning kiss. At dawn, 
he and his nineteen comrades are escorted from the prison, 
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are made to strip to their shirts, are tied to posts, and have 
their eyes bandaged. DostoeflFsky listens as his death sen- 
tence is read aloud; the drums are sounded. His entire 
future is pressed as it were into a handful of suspense; 
boimdless despair and a boundless desire for life are con- 
densed into a molecule of time. Then, an officer raises his 
hand, waves a white cloth, reads the tsar's pardon, and 
announces that the sentence of death has been commuted to 
one of penal servitude in Siberia. 

He now plimges down into an abyss where oblivion is 
his portion after his brief gleam of youthful celebrity. Dur- 
ing four years his horizon is to be confined by fifteen hun- 
dred oaken pales. In sorrow and privation, he tides oflF the 
four times three hundred and siicty-five days of his cap- 
tivity. His companions are criminals, thieves, and murder- 
ers for the most part; his occupations, alabaster grinding, 
brick carrying, snow shovelling; his one permitted book, the 
Bible; his pets, a mangy cur and a broken-winged eagle. 
Four years he dwells in the "house of the dead,'' in the 
imderworld, a shade amid the shades, nameless and for- 
gotten. By the time the chains have been knocked oflF the 
weary ankles and the paling has been left behind, he has 
become another man: his health is undermined, his fame 
has vanished into thin air, his whole existence has been 
shattered. His desire for life alone remains to him, un- 
changed and intact; brighter than ever, the ardent fire of 
ecstasy flames up from the wax of his plastic body. A few 
more years must be spent in Siberia before he may return 
to Russia; throughout this period he is only half free and 
is not allowed to publish a line. During his exile, crushed 
by the bitterest despair and solitude, he enters into that 
strange marriage of his, with. an ailing woman of most pe- 
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culiar character, who grudgingly reciprocates his compas- 
f sionate love. The dark tragedy which underlay his sacrifice 
is doomed to be for ever hidden from our ken, though in 
Insulted and Injured we are permitted a glimpse of the 
quiet heroism that inspired him. 

He returns to Petersburg an unknown man. His literary 
sponsors have left him in the lurch, his friends have dis- 
persed. But by courage and energy he fights his way out 
of the waves which threaten to submerge him, and wins to 
safety, '^if House of the De ad^ this unique record ofl ife 
among criminals, rouses Russia from the lethargy of luke- 
warm sympathy. The nation realizes with ITorror that Is -"^ 

'medi ately beneath the superficial lavers of the quiet world 
r in which it lives, there i s another world^ a purgatory wherem 
/ ^Is to be foimd every concei vable misery. T he voice of the 
/ accuser penetrates within the walls of the Kremlin itself j 
the tsar sobs over the book; a thousand lips pronounce Dos- 
toeflFsky's name. One year suflices to recapture his fame, 
which is now greater than ever, and far more secure. To- 
gether with his brother, he foimds a journal, for which he 
writes almost all the articles; the poet becomes the preacher, 
the political propagandist, the "praeceptor Borussiae." Suc- 
cess is instantaneous; the periodical has a wide circulation. 
He puts the finishing touches to a novel; happiness beckons 
once more. Dostoeffsky's career seems now to be on a solid 
foundation. 

s^ But again the sombre Will that brooded over this man's 
life intervened, saying: "Not yet!" Two earthly torments 
had hitherto been spared him: the martyrdom of being an 
exile under foreign skies, and the daily worry about how 
to provide even the barest necessaries of life. Siberia and 
the katorg^, those ugliest grimaces on the face of Russia, 
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were still "home"j now he was to experience the yearning 
of the nomad for the shelter of his tribal tent. Once more 
he must plunge beneath the waters of oblivion, ere he can 
become the herald of his nation. Lightnings from on high 
strike down the work of his creatio n: his periodical is sup- 
pres sed^ The prohibition is again the outcome of a mis- 
-***Tinderstanding, but its effects are just as dire as those of 
the previous interference with Dostoeffsky's activities. 
Blow upon blow follows: his wife dies} then his brother j 
then his dearest friend and helper. The debts of two fam- 
ilies are heaped upon his shoulders, and cripple him. He 
labours feverishly by day and by night in a vain endeavour 
to meet the demands of his creditors; he writes and edits his 
works and even sets them up in print himself, in order to 
save money and to rescue his honour and his existence. Fate 
is stronger than he, and he cannot cope with his liabilities. 
He flees like a guilty man, flees under cover of night, away 
into foreign lands. 

Thus began his wanderings through Europe as an exile, 
those long and dreary days of severance from that Russian 
soil which meant so much to him, a severance which seemed 
to crib his spirit between narrower walls than did the stock- 
ade of his katorga days. It is terrible to think what this great 
Russian- writer, this sublimest genius of his generation, this 
herald of the infinite, must have suffered as he flitted aim- 
less and penniless from country to country. 

Poverty-stricken, he has difficulty in finding shelter un- 
der even the humblest of roofs; epilepsy racks his nerves; 
debts and duties egg him on from toil to toil; perplexity 
and shame drive him from one town to another. If a ray 
of happiness shines into his life, it is immediately obscured 
by gathering clouds. A young lass, Anna Grigorevna, his 
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shorthand writer, becomes his second wife; but the first 
child that is born to them is snatched from them after a 
few months, the victim of its mother's debility and the 
penury which dogged the steps of its exiled parents. Si- 
beria was no more than purgatory, the anteroom of Dos- 
toeflFsky's suflFeringsj France, Germany, and Italy were his 
hell. It seems impertinent to try and picture the actuality 
of so tragical an existence. If ever, happening to be in 
Dresden, I find myself strolling down a street of sordid, 
ill-conditioned houses, I ponder whether it may not have 
been one of these that sheltered DostoeflFsky, an inconspicu- 
ous abode squeezed in among those of Saxon tradespeople. 
I picture him alone in some fourth-story room, alone, 
everlastingly alone encircled by foreigners. 

No one knew him during these years of exile. A few 
miles away, in Naumberg, Nietzsche was living, the one 
man who might have understood him; Richard Wagner, 
Hebbel, Flaubert, Gottfried Keller, his contemporaries, 
are within hail, but he knows no more about them than 
they about him. Like a dangerous animal, unkempt, in 
threadbare garments, he lurches* forth from his workroom 
and his steps lead him to the same haunts no matter 
whether he be living in Dresden, in Geneva, or in Paris: 
he invariably finds his way to some cafe or club where he 
can read the Russian newspapers. He must feel Russia's 
presence, for Russia is home; he takes pleasure in the mere 
sight of the Cyrillic letters, and the associations called up 
by the familiar words. 

Sometimes, not out of any special love for art (in these 
matters he remains true to type, the Byzantine barbarian, 
the iconoclast), but simply in order to warm himself during 
the cold weather, he goes to a picture gallery. He knows 
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nothing of the people around himbut he hates them because 
they are not Russians j he hates the Germans in Germany, 
and the French in France. His heart is in Russia, though 
his body is elsewhere. Not a word does he exchange with 
any of his German, or French, or Italian colleagues. 

The only place where he is a familiar figure is at the 
bank, where for days on end his pale face is seen, while, his 
voice trembling with anxiety, he inquires whether at last a 
credit has not come from Russia, the pittance of a hundred 
roubles he has had to abase himself to beg from the hands 
of strangers. The clerks do not even try to check their smiles 
as the poor fool appears, always hopeful and expectant. At 
the pawnbroker's, too, he is well known, for he has pledged 
everything he possesses; once he even pawned his trousers 
in order to have the wherewithal to dispatch a telegram to 
Petersburg, a message so poignant that it sends a shudder 
down one's back, apd whose tones are so frequently re- 
echoed in his letter^^ne's heart is wrung as one reads the 
fawning phrases used by this great man in his humiliating 
need, the letters in which he reiterates his demands for 
money, calling upon the name of Christ over and over 
again; these terrible letters in which he begs for a paltry 
handful of roubles. All night he sits at his writing-table; 
and, while his wife is groaning in labour in the adjoining 
room, while epilepsy prepares for the assault, while the 
landlady, backed by the police, threatens proceedings if 
she is not paid her rent, and the midwife clamours for her 
fee, he composes Crime and Punishment^ The Idiot, The 
Possessed, and The Gambler, those monumental works of 
the nineteenth century wherein are portrayed the universal 
types of our spiritual world- 
Work is his salvation, but also his torment. While at his 
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writing he lives in Russia, his native land. He languishes 
in Europe as in the katorga, and for that reason he inunerses 
himself ever deeper in his works. They act as an elixir, in- 
ebriating him j they are agame which makes his every nerve 
tense. Meanwhile, he greedily counts the days till he may 
go home, as of yore he counted the dates in his prison- 
house; a beggar if needs must, but home, home at last. 
Russia, Russia, Russia; such is his reiterated cry in his sore 
distress. But he cannot go back yet; he must still remain 
nameless for his work's sake; must still wander forlorn 
along the streets of foreign towns; must still continue to 
suflFer patiently, imcomplmningly. He must dwell among 
the husks of life, ere he can rise transcendent to the top- 
most pinnacle of enduring fame. His body is exhausted by 
privations, illness is making inroads upon his brain so that 
for days together he lies half comatose. Yet no sooner is the 
attack over than he betakes himself to his work-table again. 
He is now fifty years of age: but he has experienced the 
torture of an aeon. 

Then, at last, when he is wellnigh spent, fate speaks once 
more: "It is enough!" God turns his face to Job. At the 
age of fifty-two DostoeflFsky is able to return to his home- 
land. His books have fought his battles for him; Turgen- 
eflF, Tolstoy, are thrown into the shade; Russia has eyes 
for none but him. An Authot^s Daybook makes of him the 
herald of his people. With his last remaining strength and 
with consummate art, he completes the work which is to be 
his testament to the future of the nation. The Brothers 
Karamazojf. Now he is vouchsafed a glance at the meaning 
of his destiny, and he is granted a moment of superlative 
happiness: for it is made known to him that the seed of 
his life has sprouted to become a thing eternal. Just as, in 
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the past, his suflFerings have been compressed into seconds 
of intensity, so at this period is his triumph condensed into 
a fraction of time: his God flashes lightnings upon him, but 
not in order to destroy him; on the contrary, he is, like a 
prophet, wafted aloft on a chariot of fire into eternity. The 
great writers of Russia are invited to commemorate the 
centenary of Pushkin's birth j each is expected to make a 
speech. TurgeneflF, the "westerner,'' the author who all 
along has usurped DostoeflFsky's place in the house of fame, 
takes precedence, and makes a speech received by the audi- 
ence with mild attention and civil tolerance. Next day, 
Dostoeffsky is to give his contribution; he seizes his oppor- 
tunity in a spirit of daimonic exaltation, and flings his 
thunderbolts among the assembly. He begins in a soft and 
rather husky voice; but suddenly, like a storm, his words 
flame up in ecstatic ardour; he proclaims the sacred mis- 
sion of Russia as the universal reconciler of national and 
spiritual oppositions. His hearers, like sidded wheat, fall 
prostrate at his feet. The rafters ring with the explosion 
of joy from a thousand hearts; women kiss his hands; a 
student collapses in a fainting fit; the other speakers forgo 
their privilege and do not pronounce their orations. En- 
thusiasm knows no limit; glory burns like a halo around the 
head of him who has hitherto worn a crown of thorns. 

This triumph was granted him by destiny: one glowing 
moment was to manifest the fulfilment of his mission and 
the victory won by his work. Then, the sound fruit having 
successfully been extracted, fate flung the empty husk of 
his body aside. On February lO, 1881, DostoeflFsky died. 
A shudder passed through the nation: this was followed by 
a moment of speechless grief. Then, from every town, no 
matter how distant it might be, came a flow of deputations. 
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This was no organized demonstration, but the spontaneous 
outburst of a people wishing to pay Dostoeffsky the last 
honours. In every nook and corner of the great city, hearts 
glowed with love for the mighty dead. Too late! Too late 
now to show their love for him who, while life lasted, they 
had forgotten. His body lay in state in his study, and the 
street was black with people who came to pay their mourn- 
ful respects. The crowd of Dostoeffsky's admirers sur- 
rounded the modest dwelling, begging for a blossom or a 
leaf from the wealth of wreaths and bouquets that filled the 
room to overflowing. Hardly a flower was left as the day 
wore to a close. The heat in the death-chamber was so in- 
tense that the candles went out for lack of air. Still the 
people came, wave upon wave breaking against the table 
whereon the body lay. So tremendoilTwas the onslaught, 
that the coffin was displaced, and might have fallen had not 
the widow and the two terrified children been there to saye 
it from crashing to the groimd. 

The chief of police was at first loath to sanction a public 
funeral, for the students wished to carry the Siberian con- 
vict's chains in the rear of the hearse, and many dreaded the 
outcome of such pageantry. Nevertheless, the authorities 
did not venture to use force, and decided it was wiser to 
respect the popular feeling than to stifle it. During the 
memorable procession, Dostoeffsky's dream became, for 
one hour at least, a reality: Russia was unified. Just as in 
his works the classes and the masses were associated by a 
sense of confraternity, so How there was an unforeseen and 
unexpected fusion of the hundreds of thousands who fol- 
lowed him to the grave. Fired by a national idea, all parties, 
all adversaries, were reconciled and united by their com- 
mon grief. Young scions of the blood royal, priests. 
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workers, students, officers, lackeys, and beggars, marching 
forward under a forest of flags, joined voices to mourn the 
departed. The church where the mass for the dead was 
to be celebrated was encumbered with flowers, and at the 
grave-side all parties swore a solenm pact of love and 
reverence. Thus, in this last hour, he bestowed the gift 
of reconciliation upon his people, and, with elemental 
strength, he was able to hold together in momentary sol- 
idarity the mad contradictions of his epoch. 

A stupendous salute is fired as he descends into the tomb, 
a terrible mine explodes: the revolution! For, three weeks 
after the funeral, the tsar is assassinated} the land is filled 
with the thimders of revolt, and the lightnings of chastise- 
ment flash athwart the skies. Dostoeffsky, like Beethoven, 
passes away while the elements are in an uproar: he dies 
amid the clamour of a storm. 
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THE MEANING OF HIS 
DESTINY 

Loy I became a master 
To sufer and rejoice; 

And in the lust to sufer 
True ecstasy found voice. 

GOTTFRIED KELLER 

DosTOEFFSKY^s Struggle against his fate knew no end} it 
took the form of a kind of loving antagonism. Every con- 
flict led to a painful crisis, every contrast stretched his spirit 
to breaking-point. Life hurts him because it loves himj 
and he loves life because it takes so firm a grip of him j for 
this sage knows that suflFering is the finest school for the 
emotions, and that it holds the greatest possibilities for 
the development of the sentiments. Fate never relinquishes 
its pressure upon himj always he is being constrained to 
renewed servitude, in order that he, this one true believer, 
may become the everlasting witness to its power and splen- 
dour. It wrestles with him, as the angel did with Jacob, 
throughout the long night of life until the rosy dawn when 
death claims himj and never does he find release imtil he 
has blessed it. DostoeflFsky, the "servant of God," compre- 
hends the magnitude of this message, and finds his greatest 
/happiness in that he is to be coerced for ever by illimitable 
forces. He kisses the cross with fever-parched lips. "Noth- 
ing is more necessary to man than to bow his head in face 
of the infinite." Broken beneath the burden of his destiny, 
he still has strength to raise pious hands as testimony to the 
greatness and holiness of life. 

124 
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By accepting his thraldom to fate, Dostoeff sky, through 
meekness and mtuition, became the victor over suffering, 
and the mightiest master and the most complete transmuter 
of values since the days of the Testament. Through strug- 
gle he grew strong} the hammer-blows on the anvil of his 
life forged his supreme powers. The more debilitated his 
body, the higher soared his faith} the greater his sufferings 
as a man, the easier was it for him to perceive the meaning 
and the need for worldwide suffering. Amor fati, a re- 
signed love of one's destiny, a thing Nietzsche looked upon 
as the most fruitful law of life, permitted Dostoeffsky to 
see in every hostility, fulfilment, and in every trial, salva- 
tion. As with Balaam, curses turned to the chosen one's 
advantage, and became a blessing} humiliation was meta- 
morphosed into exaltation. While in Siberia with chains 
clanking at his ankles, he penned an ode to the tsar who was 
the real author of the sentence which had consigned an inno- 
cent man to penal servitude} with what seems to us an in- 
comprehensible humility, he was ever kissing the hand that 
chastened him. Thus he was always ready to bear witness 
to the beauty of life. Like a Lazarus rising livid from the 
tomb, he came back daily to consciousness from the inuni- 
nence of death and from the convulsive twitchings of his 
epileptic seizures} while the foam still flecked his lips he 
rallied his energies to sing a hymn of praise to the deity 
who sent such trials. With every fresh dBiction, a renewed 
love of suffering was awakened in his heart} unquenchable 
was his thirst, almost masochistic his yearning, for the mar- 
tyr's crown. Each time that fate dealt him a blow, though 
his head was bloody and his body crushed, he sighed for 
other blows from the same hand. The lightnings that 
struck him, he gathered up as it were, and transformed that 
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which was to. have consumed him into spiritual fire and 
creative ecstasy. 

Such an amazing power for transfiguring experiences 
cuts the ground from beneath the feet of destiny and de- 
prives it of its dominion. That which might appear as pim- 
ishment and trial to an ordinary man, when contemplated 
through the sage's eyes is seen to be helpful j a visitation 
which is calculated to crumple up an ordinary mortal, puts 
the poet, the creative artist, on his mettle. A visitation which 
would crush the weak, steels the ecstatic's strength to fresh 
endeavour. The nineteenth century affords us a striking 
example of this varying reaction to similar circumstances. 
Oscar Wilde was hit by the same kind of thimderbolt. He, 
too, an author whose name was already famous, a man of 
good position, was torn from the cultured world in which 
; moved, and was herded in prison among criminals. But, 
^J whereas Wilde was crushed by this tribulation, Dostoeffsky 
came out of an identical martyrdom like pure metal from 

^2L fiery furnace. Oscar Wilde feels overpowered by the 
shame inflicted upon him, by the ostracism he will have in 
future to suffer from his peers, for he is pre-eminently a 
social being, a society man whose instincts are turned to 
outward things; for him it is an intolerable humiliation 
that, when he enters Reading Gaol, the bath he must take 
is one in which the water has already served for the ablu- 
tions of ten of his fellow-convicts. Belonging to a privileged, 
a delicately nurtured class, his shudder at this enforced 
contact with the crowd is the shudder of the aristocrat com- 
pelled to rub shoulders with the canaille. Dostoeffsky, how- 

^ever, the new man who rises superior to class distinctions, 
feels delight instead of repulsion at having thus to mingle 
with the masses. For him, the dirty bathwater becomes a 
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purgatorial fire for the cleansing of his soul from pride. 
When he helps a Tatar to wash, he thrills ecstatically, for 
in imagination he participates in the Christian mystery of 
the washing of feet. Wilde, for whom to be a gentleman is 
something more than to be a man, fears lest his fellow- 
prisoners may take him to be one of themselves, a fear which 
adds greatly to his torment: DostoeflFsky suffers only in 
so far as the thieves and murderers among whom he lives 
deny him their friendships for he feels every reserve on 
their part, every lack of brotherly affection, as a flaw in his 
own human kindness, as a personal insufficiency. Just as 
coal and diamonds are the products of one and the same 
element, so is this duplex destiny one and the same for 
these two men, and yet so different in its reactions on them 
both. Wilde's career is finished when he emerges from 
prison, Dostoeff sky's is merely begun j Wilde is Consumed 
to a valueless ash in the same fires which steel Dostoeffsky 
to a brilliant hardness. Because he would defend himself 
from fate's blows, Wilde is chastised like an xmruly thrall j 
but Dostoeffsky, who clasps his fate to his heart and loves 
it, triumphs over all its onslaughts. 

Dostoeffsky is so consummate in his skill as a transmuter, 
he is so dexterous in changing what should have been a 
humiliation into an exaltation, that destiny's bludgeonings 
can only serve to develop his powers. Through the ex- 
tremest dangers he wins to inner security, so that his tor- 
ment is a gain, his vices become stepping-stones to higher 
things, his inhibitions are encouragements. Siberia, the ka- 
torga, epilepsy, poverty, his craze for gambling, his sen- 
suality, all the crises he went through, became, thanks to his 
stupendous powers of sublimation, fruitful assets to his art. 
For, just as the most precious of metals are grubbed from 
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the deep recesses of a mine, amid manifold dangers, far 
beneath the smooth, safe ways of ordinary existence, so the 
artist can secure his most burning truths, his final realiza- 
tions, only from the most perilous abysses of his own 
nature. From the point of view of art, Dostoeffsky's life 
may be considered a tragedy j but, from the ethical out- 
look, it is an achievement without precedent, because it 
constitutes the triumph of a man over his destiny, a trans- 
formation of the exterior life by the might of an innCT 
urge. ~" 

r Above all, it is a triumph of the spiritual forces over a 
1 body undermined by illness and weakened by suflFering. 
For we must never forget that DostoeflFsky was a sick man, 
that his imperishable work was wrought by flagging limbs 
and racked nerves. He was ever in the presence of death} 
he suffered from epileptic fits during the thirty years of 
his literary activity. The hand of the "strangling demon'' 
might seize hold of him at any moment, when he was in 
the midst of work, or walking in the street, or while in con- 
verse with a friend. Even in sleep he was not spared. As a 
child he was easily overwrought, and experienced strange 
^^ hallucinations} but the "holy sickness" did not manifest it- 
,- -self in its full virulence until later, during his sojourn in 
c ^ Siberia} thenceforward, like all his other trials, his poverty 
and his privations, it remained with him till the end of 
his days. Dostoeffsky never complained of his martyrdom, 
as did Beethoven about his deafness, Byron about his mis- 
shapen foot, or Rousseau about his bladder trouble. Nor 
can we find any evidence that he ever seriously sought to be 
cured. We may even go so far as to suppose that, with his 
inexhaustible "amor fati," he could include this terrible 
affliction within the compass of his love. Dostoeffsky, by 
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taking an artistic and scientific interest in his troubles, 
achieved mastery over them. 

He is able to convert his sickness, the greatest menace to 
his life and reason, into the sublimest secret of his art: he 
extracts a mysterious beauty from it, and allows us to savour 
with him the wonderful moments immediately preceding 
the attacks. Death in the midst of life is then, he tells us, 
presented in a quintessential formj "pure being," in this 
moment of imminent destruction, is felt to be something 
rapturous and sublime j life is quickened to become a "con- 
sciousness of self" stretched to such a point of tension as to 
be morbid in its vehemence. Such moments recurred at fre- 
quent intervals, so that the seconds when he stood boimd 
in the SemenoflFsky Square were perpetually being renewed, 
as if it were fate's purpose to prevent his forgetting the 
awesome contrast between All and Nothingness. 

Like water from an overfilled vessel, his soul flows from 
his body; it flutters upward towards Godj a celestial ray 
shines down on the disembodied spirit, bringing light and 
grace from another world; earth recedes; the music of the 
spheres becomes audible. But the thunder of awakening 
crashes into the vision and hurls the would-be stormer of 
heaven back into the world of everyday life. Each time 
Dostoeffsky describes the moment which precedes the epi- 
leptic attack, his words assume the lilt of a paean: "You 
who enjoy good health never suspect the delight which per- 
meates us epileptics a second before the seizure. Mahomet 
tells us in the Koran that he beheld paradise, that he was 
there during the fleeting moment while the water ran out 
of his overturned pitcher; and the wiseacres aflSrm that he 
was a liar. But he was no liar. He undoubtedly visited para- 
dise during an epileptic fit (for he suffered from epilepsy 
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just as I do). I cannot tell how long these moments of bliss 
last . . . but you may believe me when I say that I would 
not forgo them were I oflFered all the joys of earth in ex- 
change.'' 

In this electrifying second, Dostoeffsky reaches out be- 
yond the sublunary and embraces infinitude. But he does 
not tell us of the grievous suflFering with which he must pay 
for his convulsive approach towards God's throne. Col- 
lapse follows, during which the crystalline moment is shat- 
tered to atoms } with weary limbs and benumbed senses he 
falls back, like another Icarus, into the pitchy night of our 
planet. Feeling, still dazzled by the incandescent light, 
moves uneasily within the prison of the bodyj the senses, 
blinded by the splendour of Gkxi's presence, and stunned 
as soon as the light is withdrawn, crawl wearily across the 
floor of existence. After every attack, Dostoeffsky lies in a 

^ penumbral darkness, when his condition borders on idiocyj 
the horror of this state is described by Prince Myshkin with 

: merciless lucidity. He takes to his bed, his limbs battered 
and bruised, his tongue refusing to obey, his hand too list- 
less to hold the pen: sullen and exhausted, he denies him- 
self to any who may wish to see him. The clarity of mind, 
which but a moment before had enabled him to compress a 
thousand units into one harmonic whole, is darkened} he 
cannot remember the simplest fact; the threads which 
bind him to life, to the world around him, to his work, are 
severed. While he was writing The Possessed, he found as 
he emerged from one of his fits that he could recall neither 
the events of his own creation nor even the names of his 
characters. It was only by slow degrees that he was able to 
relive the world he had imagined, and with difficulty that 
he could rekindle the fires of inspiration. His finest achieve- 
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ment, the great novels, were written against a background 
of poverty and privation, with epilepsy always threatening, 
and the taste of death upon his lips. With the confidence of 
a sleepwalker, he strides along the narrow ridgeway be- 
tween madness and death, creating mighty works as he 
proceeds. From the perpetual contact with death there 
arises again and ever again that elemental energy which is 
eager to clasp life in order to inspire it with the supremest 
power and passion. 

As Merezhkoffsky has so brilliantly pointed out, Dos- 
toeflFsky's genius owed as deep a debt to this illness, as 
Tolstoy's to his radiant health. It was the malady which 
enabled Dostoeffsky to soar upward into a sphere of such 
concentrated feeling as is rarely experienced by normal 
men J it permitted him to penetrate into the underworld of 
the emotions, into the submerged regions of the psyche. 
The du ple xity of his nature, the power of wakefulness in 
the midst of dreams, the way in which his intellect crept 
into every labyrinth of the emotions, provided him with 
the means of giving to pathological occurrences their meta- 
physical content, and of elucidating that which hitherto 
only the dissecting knife of science had been able, inade- 
quately, to lay bare on the post-mortem table. Like Odys- 
seus, the man of many journeyings, the messenger from 
Hades, so DostoeflFsky, the only one to return from the 
land of the shades in full possession of his faculties, de- 
scribes with painstaking precision his experiences there, and 
bears witness to the existence of undreamed-of conditions 
'twixt life and death. Because of his malady, he was able 
to achieve that highest of arts, for which Stendhal foimd 
the formula: "inventer des sensations inedites"} emotions 
which exist in us all in the germ, but which, on account of 
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the coldness of our blood, rarely blossom into full maturity. 
The delicate aural perception of the invalid permits him 
to surprise the least syllable of the language of the soul ere 
it sinks beneath the waters of delirium j his finely poised 
feelings lead him to a vigorous synthesis of the vibrations 
of the senses} and a mystical penetration bestows on him, 
in the moment preluding the fit, the gift of second sight, 
and the power to perceive analogies. This is indeed a trans- 
figuration, one that is pregnant with meaning in emotional 
crises. DostoeflFsky the artist annexes every danger that 
comes his way, making it his own: thereby, Dostoeffsky 
the man acquires renewed greatness, a greatness of wider 
scope. 

\ For him happiness and suffering are the goal towards 
which the feelings strive j they represent an unequally en- 
hanced intensity} he does not appraise his experience by 
the familiar standards of average life, but by a measuring- 
rod adapted to the exaltations of his own frenzy. For or- 
dinary beings the acme of happiness is achieved by the 
contemplation of a landscape, by the possession of a woman, 
by a sense of harmonious completeness} always it is the 
.enjoyment of some earthly good. The climax of sensibility 

I in Dostoeffsky, on the other hand, is to be found in the 
realm of the unbearable, in the region of death. His happi- 
ness is a spasm, a cramp, with foam at the lipS} his torment 
is collapse, destruction} always the essential condition is 
one which has no appreciable duration here on earth, an3 
which is compressed with lightning speed into an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of time} these moments attain so high a tem- 
perature, that it is impossible to hold them more than a 
second in the hand. One who in life experiences death 
knows more intimately the sensation of primitive horror 
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than does a normal man. He whose spirit has soared free of 
the body experiences a more sublime delight than one who 
knows nothing but the corporeal world. The former's idea 
of happiness is entrancement} his concept of suflFering is 
annihilation. For him, therefore, happiness is not merely 
an enhanced cheerfulness, but a condition in which the fires 
attain incandescent heat, a condition tremulous with tears, 
and aware of the proximity of danger; it is an unbearable 
and unstable condition, a torture rather than a joy. Again, 
the suflFering such a one endures is not the breathless anx- 
iety experienced by ordinary mortals; he has crossed the 
bridge, leaving behind him trouble and dread, to enter a 
world of icy, almost smiling, clarity, a region filled with 
a craving for bitterness, where tears are unknown, where 
hollow laughter and a devilish snigger verging on pleas- 
ure greet the traveller at every turn. No one before Dos- 
toeflFsky has been able with such skill to lay bare the polarity 
of the emotions, the perpetual swing from ecstasy to anni- 
hilation, the extremes of joy and pain. 

DostoeflFsky can only be understood in the light of this 
polarity. He is the victim of a du plex lif e; and, since he 
accepts his fate with passionate approval, he becomes the 
enthusiastic portrayer of its contrasts. It is to the friction 
between these opposing elements that he owes the ardour * 
of his temperament; and, far from trying to reconcile them, 
he severs them as widely as possible asunder, sending them ^ 
flying upward to heaven or down into the nethermost hell. 
The wound of this severance is never allowed to heal in 
the fires of creation. DostoeflFsky the artist is the most per- 
fect example of antinomy, the greatest dualist, that art, 
and maybe humanity, has ever known. 

One of his vices, his love of gambling, illustrates in a 
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symboKcal manner this fundamental duality of his nature. 
Already as a- boy he is passionately fond of a game of cards j 
but it is not imtil he comes to Europe that he learns the 
devil's dance his nerves can lead him. Rouge et noir, rou- 
lette j these are peculiarly dangerous games for a man of 
his temperament. The green table in Baden-Baden, the 
casino in Monte Carlo, aflFord him the greatest joy he exper- 
iences during his travels in the west; they delight him more 
than the Sistine Madonna, or the sculptures of Michel- 
angelo, or the landscapes of southern climes j art and cul- 
ture act like a hypnotic upon him. But at the gaming-table 
his nerves are taut, he must come to a decision: black or 
red, odd or even, luck or ruin, gain or loss. These are all 
pressed into one swift second as the wheel turns, a fleeting 
moment of tension which is fraught with pleasure and with ^ 
pain, and which finds a counterpart in the antagonisms 
within his soul. Easy transitions, the reconciliation of oppo- 
sites, gently ascending enthusiasms, are unbearable to this 
creature of feverish impatience; not for him a career of 
steady money-making after the German fashion, like a 
"sausage manufacturer"; he cares not to grow rich by be- 
ing cautious and thrifty and calculating; what he loves are y 
the chances of the game — ^all or nothing! As he sits at the 
gaming-table, his outward and visible destiny seems, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to take the same course as his- 
will, for ever making further demands on him, so that the 
moment when he is forced to a decision is curtailed to the 
utmost; the sensations are at their most acute, as if red-hot 
nails were being hammered into the tingling nerves; and 
he experiences a similar uncanny elation as during the sec- 
ond preceding an epileptic fit, or during that other unfor- 
gettable second in the SemenoflFsky Square. Just as fate 
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plays with him, so will he now play with fate. He lures 
chance on to artificial tensions} and at the very moment 
when he is most secure, he tremblingly stakes his whole 
existence at the game of hazard. DostoeflFsky is not a gam- 
bler because he hungers for money. JUkeJCaramazoflF, he 
has an jmguenQhahle,..a ."disreputably fanatical," thirst for 
life} he wants everything distilled into the strongest pos- 
sible essence, because he has a craving for intoxication, be- 
ca use h e wishes tqjbe able to lean over the precipice and 
contemplate the depths from on high. He loves the abysses 
of life} he is fascinated by the demon of chance} in frenzied 
humility he worships the forces which are mightier than 
his own powers, and always anew he invites their murderous 
lightnings down upon his head. DostoeflFsky the gambler 
dares fate to do her worst. Venturing all, what he wins is 
the extreme of nervous intoxication, mortal agony, dread, 
a daimonic realization of the world-all. Even when he has 
drunk of the golden poison, even when he has won, his 
thirst is not quenched} he immediately begins to yearn, 
anew for the divine elixir. 

As in the case of all the passions he yielded to, he pushed 
his love of gambling ta the limit of vice. This titan was 
temperamentally incapable of calling a halt, of exercising 
caution, of reflecting whither the passion was leading him. I 
**During the whole of my life, I have invariably over- f 
stepped the boundaries," he writes. Now the overstepping 
of the boundaries is precisely what contributes to his great- 
ness as an artist, but it is this which is* so perilous to him as 
a man. He never pauses at the barriers set up by the bour- 
geois moral code} and none would venture to say how far 
his own life exceeded the limits permitted by the law, or 
how many of the criminal instincts ascribed to his heroes 
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were in fact a part of himself. One thing is certain, though 
it is by no means the most important. As a child he cheated 
At cards; and in later life, like that tragic madman Marmel- 
^ / adoflF in Crime and Punishmenf, who stole his wife's-stodsj- 
U ings in order to procure spirits, DostoeflFsky rifles the cup- 
'nv boards of his home that he may obtain the wherewithal to 
play roulette. His biographers hesitate to inquire how close 
may be the analogy between DostoeflFsky's own vagaries 
and the sensual aberrations depicted in The Underworld. 
Who can tell whether the experiences of those "spiders of 
voluptuousness," SvidrigailoflF and Stavrogin and Fedor 
KLaramazoflF, were actual occurrences in the author's life, or 
merely figments of the imagination? DostoeflFsky's inclina- 
tions and abnormalities also have their roots in those strange 
anomalies of his composition, in his strange longing both 
for corruption and for innocence; but we need not dwell on 
such conjectures, even though they may approximate to 
certainties. What is of importance, however, is for us to 
recognize that the Christ, the saint, the Alyosha Karama- 
zoflF in Dostoeffsky, are closely akin to the sensualist, the 
overwrought sex maniac, the unclean Fedor Karamazoff in 
his make-up. 

This much we can say with confidence: in his sensuality, 
Dostoeffsky overstepped the bounds of the bourgeois code, 
and he did so, not in the mild form ascribed to himself by 
Goethe who once said that he felt all the impulses to scan- 
dalous deeds and criminal offences astir within him. 
Goethe's whole development was a ceaseless struggle to 
crush these tendencies and to uproot them. The Olympian 
longs for harmony, his greatest desire is to do away with 
contradictions, to quiet the turmoil of the blood, to pro- 
mote the tranquil functioning of the powers of his soul. He 
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cuts away the sensuous growths, he destroys for morality's 
sake every seed which might imperil his art — and thereby 
as often as not he weakens his gifts! Dostoeffsky, on the 
other hand, a devotee of his own dualism as of everything 
else in life, does not desire to achieve a harmony which, so 
far as he is concerned, is a petrified condition} he refuses 
to fetter his inherent contradictions by imposing a "divine 
harmony" upon them. QsJhc contrary, he strains them to 
the utmost so that they touch both God and the Devil, and 
have the universe between their two extremes. He desires 
life, unending life. Life is for him the only electrical dis- 
charge between the poles of his dualism. The seed within 
him, whether of good or of evil, must strain upward, so 
that in the rays of his passion it may blossom and bear fruit. I 
He allows his vices to flourish, his instincts to grow un- 
checked j his criminal tendencies are folded securely in the 
imderground welter of his life. He loves his vices and his 
illness; he loves gambling; he loves his wantonness and 
even his sensuousness ; he loves them because they constitute 
the metaphysic of the flesh, a will to infinite enjoyment. 
Goethe's endeavour is to reach the Apollonian state of 
classical antiquity: DostoeflFsky's goal is Dionysian. He does 
not wish to become an Olympian; he does not want to re- 
semble a god; all he desires is to be man, and to be this in- 
tensely. His ethic is not of the classical type, it does not 
comply to any norm: all it strives at is intensity. To live 
properly is, for him, to live strongly, to experience the 
whole sum of experience whether it be good or bad, to ex- 
perience as vividly and as frenziedly as possible. For this 
reason, DostoeflFsky never sought a norm: what he aimed 
at was the fullness of life. His contemporary, Tolstoy, 
would often pause in the midst of work to question him- 
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self J he would abandon art, to ask whether what he wrote 
was for good or for evil, whether he was ordering his exist- 
ence wisely or not. Tolstoy's life was, therefore, didactic, a 
treatise on good conduct: Dostoeff sky's life was a work of^ 
art, a tragedy, the fulfilment of a destiny. He did not work 
towards a specific aim, nor consciously; he did not stop to 
examine his motives; all he did was to steel himself. Tol- 
stoy made public avowal of his shortcomings, accusing him- 
self of the seven deadly sins. DostoeflFsky held his tongue j 
but his silence was more eloquent than all Tolstoy's self- 
accusatory diatribes put together. Dostoeffsky refused to 
judge hjs own conduct; he did not wish to change anything 
in his behaviour, or to better his proclivities: one desire 
alone possessed him — ^to acquire strength. He put up HQ / 
struggle against what was evil and perilous in his nature: ^ 
on the contrary, he loved these innate dangers because they 
acted as a spur; he exalted his sin so that his repentance 
might be more intense, and held up his pride to venerationi 
in order to enjoy the subsequent humiliation the more. Jt^ . 
1 would be childish to gloss over the satanic factors of his j 
make-up, factors that were so closely akin to the divinej^ 
foolish to try to excuse his moral lapses; unpardonable to 
force into the petty leading-strings of bourgeois harmony, 
that which had the elemental beauty of the unmeasurable. 

The KLaramazoffs, the figure of the student in A Raw 
Youthy Stavrogin in The Possessed^ SvidrigailoflF in Crime 
and Punishmenf, these fanatics of the flesh, these demons 
of lascivious enjoyment, these initiates and masters of ob- 
scenity, are all of them the creations of one who had made 
personal acquaintance with the lowest forms of sensuality; 
for it is essential, if such figures are to be endowed to the 
full with grim reality, that he who conjures them out of 
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the void shall be filled with a spiritualized love of de- 
bauchery. DostoeflFsky's incomparable sensitiveness made^ 
him acquainted with^^-otipsm in its twofold sense; for he 
knew the passionate mtoxication of the flesh, when love '. 
lies sprawling in the slime and becomes debauchery; he ] 
had had experience of its most degraded forms, when it \ 
had become iniquity and crime; he had contemplated it 
behind every conceivable disguise; and had smiled at its 
every frenzy with sympathetic imderstanding. But he had 
also made acquaintance with love in its noblest aspects, 
when it had sloughed its earthly integument; when it was 
inspired with compassion, with holy pity, with a sense of 
the brotherhood of mankind; when it melted into tears. 
All these strange essences were a part of his very self; they 
were not ephemeral chemical traces such as are to be found 
in most great artists, but the purest and most pungent dis- 
tillations. 

Every transgression is depicted by Dostoeffsky against a 
badcgroimd of sexual excitement, and with an actual vibra- 
tion of the senses; many of them seem to have been per- 
sonal experiences tinged with pleasure. And in writing thus 
I do not wish to imply that DostoeflFsky was a debauchee; 
only those who are woefully ignorant of him and his works 
) could be guilty of so wrongheaded an impression. He was 
far from being a man of pleasure, a sensualist. Just as he 
sought suflFering for suflFering's sake, so likewise did he seek 
out pleasure for pleasure's sake; he was the servant of his 
impulses, the thrall of a domineering inquisitiveness con- 
cerning matters both spiritual and physical, the slave of an 
insatiable curiosity which scourged him forward into dan- 
gerous adventures and into the thorny thicket of aberration. 
Even when he yielded to the lusts of the flesh, he did not 
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' do SO in a spirit of vulgar enjoyment, but in playful mood, 
looking upon such pleasures as the expression of vital en- 
ergy. His lapses were indulged in with a view to experi- 
encing again and again the strange and tempestuous 
sensations of the epileptic fit, to living through that concen- 
tration of the emotions which preceded the attack, to suffer- 
ing the subsequent and inevitable pangs of compunction. 
The one thing he loves while thus indulging is the beckon- 
ing peril, the tingling play of the nerves, the workings of 
nature within his own body; he seeks, with a strange min- 
gling of consciousness and dimly felt shame, the counterpart 
to every passion, the foundation of repentance; in infamy he 
is on the watch for innocence, in crime he searches out the 
risks. His sensuality is a maze wherein every path is swal- 
lowed up; God and beast dwell side by side in the flesh. 
Once we have grasped this, we can understand the sym- 
bolism of the Karamazoff family; we can grasp the signif- 
icance of the fact that Alyosha, the angel, the saint, was the 
son of Fedor, the foul "spider of voluptuousness." Volup- 
tuousness procreates cleanliness, sin engenders greatness, 
lust is the parent of suffering, and suffering in its turn gi'^^es 
birth to lust. Contrasts are eternally producing contrasts: a 
whole universe lies spread out betwixt heaven and hell, 
betwixt God and the Devil. 

The secret of Dostoeffsky's greatness lies in his limit- 
less, restless, conscious, and defenceless surrender to his 
duplex destiny; this amor fati is the wellspring of his 
creative ecstasy. Because life was lavished so abundantly 
upon him and opened up such vistas of emotional suffer- 
ing, he was able to love all that was terrible and good, 
divine and incomprehensible and everlastingly mysterious, 
in life. For his standard of measurement is eternity. Never 
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does he want the current of existence to flow less torren- 
tially } on the contrary, he would gladly accelerate its speed. 
He therefore takes no trouble to avoid dangers, inasmuch 
as they provide opportunities for sensation and for inflam- 
ing the nerves. The germs of good and of evil, the passions 
and vices that have lain dormant within him from birth, 
are aroused and intensified by his own inspiration and 
ecstasy. In this hazardous game of life, this passionate in- 
terplay of forces, DostoeflFsfcy, urged on by his gambler's 
instinct, is continually putting his own self as stake upon 
the table — for it is only in the alternations of black and 
red, of death and life, that he can savour to the full the 
bitter-sweet voluptuousness of existence. "You placed me 
here} you will lead me forth again,*' says Dostoeffsky to 
Mother Nature, as Goethe did before him. He never 
dreams of trying to amend his destiny, to evade it, or to 
mitigate its harshness. He does not seek fulfilment or sur- 
cease or a peaceful conclusion, but an amplification of life 
through suflFeringj he stretches his emotions to greater 
and greater tensity, in order to attain to the maximum de- 
gree of feeling. He does not, like Goethe, wish to stiffen 
into a crystal; he would rather remain a flame, daily con- 
suming himself in order daily, everlastingly, to revivify 
himself, to find himself anew, with powers magnified and 
with more salient contrasts. He does not want to conquer 
life but to feel it. Nor does he choose to be the master of 
his fate J rather does he prefer to remain a loyal servitor. It 
was only thus, by electing to be God's thrall, the most ab- 
ject of his slaves, that he could attain to so profound a 
knowledge of all things human. 

Dostoeffsky confided the control of his destiny into the 
hands of fate herself, and thereby he triumphed over tem- 
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poral chances. He was the archetypal man, subject to the 
everlasting powers; in him was resurrected, amid the clar- 
ity and scientific predsion of our epoch, the bard of a mys- 
tic age, the sorcerer and seer, the.frenzied prophet, the man 
of destiny. There was much of the primitive and heroic 
age in him. Other literary achievements rise from the levels 
of time like flowery hills, testifying to their evolution from 
the primal forces, but softened by time, and approachable 
even in their highest peaks which thrust snowcapped heads 
upward into the infinite. But the crests of DostoeflFsky's 
creations appear fantastic and grey, stony and bare and piti- 
less like the cone of an active volcano. Yet within that riven 
breast of his is a glow that comes from the molten core of 
our world. Aghast, we sense in his destiny and in his work 
the mysterious abysses of the universally human. As we 
gaze into this fiery heart, we realize that we are in touch 
with the timeless and primordial energies of the race. 
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one of nrxg^^ffQlry^*; rharaf^^ep^ iq at f^aQf> \n 

our world J in evei^ gase their sgnsibiljtjes reach hark to the 
fundamental problems of life. The modern neurotic in 
them is intimatelyTwelded to the primitive being who 
knows naught of life but its passions; and, while pattering 
the formulas of the most recent acquisitions of knowledge, 
they propound the riddle of existence. Their forms have 
not yet cooled and acquired definitive shape, their physiog- 
nomies have not been smoothed and polished. They are un- 
finished, and are therefore endowed with twice the amount 
of vitality granted to ordinary men. A perfected human be- 
ing isjnrapahle. o£.jurther_devd^ 

tpefEsky's creaJdans, beingjinperf ecte uncoinpleted^-- 

are ful l of infinite jpotentiality. Human beings are heroes 

fof ^m, and t herefore worth depicting, only_so _ Ipng^ as 

thejTare problematic creatures, rentln sunder by conflicting 
trends: he shakes oflF his mature characters, just as a tree 
shakes oflF its ripe fruit. DostodT ily lov(. ! his uealloilS'only | 
so- long aF . t h gy mffrry mrly salongas theiy manifest in a 
high degree the conflicting tendencies in his own life, so 
long as they are chaotic, so long as this primal disorder can 
shape itself into destiny. 
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If we are fully to appreciate DostoeflFsky's heroes, we 
cannot do better than compare them with those of other 
authors. Let us take any one of Balzac's heroes as typical of 
the heroes of French romance. We are immediately con- 
fronted by a rectilinear figure, circumscribed and inwardly 
complete. A concept as plain and unmistakable, and as con- 
formable to laws, as a geometrical figure. Each one of Bal- 
zac's characters is moulded fsom the same clay throughout, 
is composed of a substance all parts of which give identical 
responses when tested in the laboratory of the spiritual 
chemist. They are elements, and as such possess the essen- 
tial qualities of elements, that is to say they have conven- 
tional forms of reaction in the moral and psychical spheres. 
They can hardly be called human beings, for they have 
become little more than qualities txxrned to men,, instru- 
ments of precision to record a passion. Any of his characters 
\ might just as well be named after the quality portrayed: 
Rastignac might be called Ambition; Goriot, Self-immo- 
lation j Vautrin, Anarchy. In each of these individuals, an 
overmastering impulse has absorbed the other inner forces, 
and has pressed them into the service of the ruling passion. 
They can so easily be pigeon-holed because every one of 
them has but a single mainspring of energy built into his 
soul, and it is this which enables him to play his part in 
human society. Each of these persons falls like a bolt from 
the blue into the very midst of life. We are, indeed, tempted 
to describe them as auton^la, so precise is the way in which 
they react to everything; and they are like machines in 
that their eflFective work and their powers of resistance are 
calculable by anyone acquainted with their technique. He 
who is well versed in Balzac's books, can foresee the reac- 
tions of the characters with the same confidence as that 
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with which a physicist can calculate the trajectory of a pro- 
jectile. Old Grandet, this reincarnation of Harpagon, thus 
inevitably becomes more and more avaricious as his daugh- 
ter becomes more heroic and self-sacrificing. Goriot, on the 
other hand, even in the days when he is well-to-do and can 
afford to have his wig carefully powdered, is just the sort 
of man who will, when evil times come, sell his coat to 
provide for his daughters, and pawn his very last possession 
to ease their distress. He could act no otherwise; the unity 
of his character, the impulses which animate his fleshly 
tenement and only inadequately succeed in making a human 
being of him, force him to behave in the way Balzac de- ^ 
scribes. Balzac's characters, like those of Victor Hugo,^p\ 
Scott, and Dickens, are sinjp|e, and they all strive towards! 
an obvious goal. They are unities, and are, therefore, pon- 
derable upon the scales of morality. The multicoloured 
and variegated things we meet in this cosmos are chance 
occurrences, concrete happenings. It is experience which is 
diversified, whereas the personalities are homogeneous, the 
novel being the stage on which men and women wrestle 
with the forces of the terrestrial environment. Balzac's 
heroes, like all the heroes of the French novelists, are either 
stronger or weaker than the opposing forces of society. 
They either coerce life into line with their own desires, or 
are crushed beneath life's wheel. 

The heroes of German fiction, such as Wilhelm Meister 
or Der griine Heinrich, are not so sure of themselves as 
their French brethren. There are more cross-currents in 
them, they are psychologically differentiated, their spiritual 
composition is polyphonic. Good and evil, strength and 
weakness, contend for dominance in their souls. They start 
life bewildered, and the mists of morning veil the clarity 
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of their vision. They are aware of the forces within them, 
but these forces have not yet been harmonized or brought 
into proper relation j they are not yet unified, but are in- 
spired with a will towards unity. In the last resort, the 
German spirit always aims at orderliness. The personality 
of the hero is gradually moulded to conform to the German 
ideal J the man becomes thoroughly efficient j "in the waters 
of the world the character is upbuilt," as Schiller once said. 
The elements, which have been jostled together in the 
hurly-burly of life, settle down in time, and become crys- 
tallized; the raw youth steps out of his 'prentice years a 
fully fledged master; and from the last page of each one 
of those books, whether it be Der grune Heinrich, or Hy- 
perion, or Wilhelm Meister, or Ofterdingen, the hero looks 
forth clear-eyed and energetic into a fair and lucid world. 
Life conciliates itself with the ideal; the disciplined ener- 
gies are no longer frittered away in spendthrift confusion, 
but co-ordinated so as to attain the highest aim. Goethe's 
heroes, and indeed all the heroes created by German au- 
thors, reach the goal they set out to win; they realize them- 
selves to the utmost; they become active, practical, and 
reliable. They learn to apply the lessons of life's experi- 
ences. xX 

DostoeflFsky's heroes, on the other hand, neitn^^^eek 
a contact with real life, nor ever find it; that is their 
peculiarity. They do not wish to penetrate into reality; 
from the first their aim is to transcend reality, and to pass 
beyond it into infinity. Their destiny does not exist for them 
in any outward form, but has a purely esoteric significance. 
Their kingdom is not of this world. All palpable possession, 
all values, titles, power, and pelf, are illusory forms so. far 
as they are concerned; such things are worthless whether 
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as aims (as they are with Balzac) or as means (as they are 
for the German authors). They have no desire to belong 
to this world, or to maintain it, or to order it. They do not 
spare themselves, but squander themselves; they do not 
calculate consequences but remain for ever incalculable. Un- 
stable by temperament, they seem at first idle dreamers; 
yet it is only their outward aspect which gives the impres- 
sion of vacancy. They ar enot concerned about externals. 
Their^gaze is~^tu«ied Jnssard_^ all .the jardour and fire of 
their natures is. concentrated upon their own existence. The 
Russian intuitively reaches out towards the whole. He 
wants to become conscious of himself and his life, not of 
the shadows of these thin^;^ of their reflexion in a mir- 
ror, their superficial reality: what he would probe is the 
vast and mystical and elementary: f-h^ rf^j^mir pr^w^r. the 
conscious sensatioa of existence. Tne deeper we penetrate 
into DostoeflFsky's works, the more do we discern the fun- 
damentally primitive, almost fanatical urge towards life, 
the keen awareness of being, the archetypal yearning, not so 
much for happiness or pain (which are specific forms of 
life, implying valuation, and differentiation), as for an in- 
tegral, unified pleasure, such as we feel when we breathe. 
These creatures of Dostoeffsky's universe wish to drink at 
the fountain-head, not from the pipes and conduits in the 
streets of our cities; the y want tn fe.e\ efernity^ \}^em^nifR^ 
^thin their h earts, and to escape the temporal. The only 
world they have cogniSnce of is the one that has no end; 
they d o^ not know a nything about the social world. They 
neither desire to study life, nor to omstrain it; they wish 
merely to feel it, to feel it as the ecstasy of existence. 

At first these figures appear somewhat artless; they are 
antagonistic to the world because they love the world, and 
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^ they seem unreal because of their eager regard for reality. 
They have no visible aimj they grope and stumble like 
drunken men. They come to a standstill, look around, ask 
every conceivable question, and, ere the answer is forthcom- 
ing, they have departed into the void. They seem to have 
but lately emerged into this world of ours, and not yet to 
have foimd their bearings. They would be difficult to under- 
stand, did we not remember of a sudden that they are Rus- 
^ans, the children of a nation abruptly thrust into our 
European culture from a millennial and barbaric uncon- 
sciousness. Wrenched from the ancient, patriarchal culture 
of their forbears, they have not yet become accustomed to 
the new J they stand, hesitant, at the crossways, not knowing 
which road to choose; the indecision of each is the inde- 
cision of an entire people. We Europeans dwell amid our 
old traditions as in a cosily warmed house. The Russian of 
the nineteenth century, the Russian of DostoeflFsky's day, 
had burned the log-cabin of a barbarous antiquity, but had 
i^not yet built his new habitation. He was uprooted, and 
had no idea which path to follow. The strength of youth, 
the strength of the primitive, was still his; but his instincts 
were confused before the complexity of the problems with 
[ which he was faced: his hands were eager and strong, but 
^ they did not know whattoseize on first. Thus they grabbed 
at everything, and were never satiated. Herein we sense 
J the tragedy underlying DostoeflFsky's figures, underlying 
every cleavage in their natures, every inhibition; for it is 
the same tragedy which imderlay the destiny of the Rus- 
sian nation. The Russia of the mid-nineteenth century did 
not know whither it was going, whether towards the west 
or towards the east, towards Europe or towards Asia, to- 
wards Petersburg, the "artificial city," and civilization, or 
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back to the peasant smallholding in the boundless steppe. 
TurgeneflF pushed his compatriots forwards} Tolstoy held 
them back. Everything was in a flux. Tsarism stood con- 
traposed to anarchist commimism; orthodoxy was running 
wild and giving birth to atheism. Nothing was stable, noth- 
ing had a fixed value: the stars of faith no longer shone in 
the firmament above the heads of the Russian multitudes, 
and law had left its abiding place in their hearts. Old tra- 
ditions were uprooted, and DostoeflFsky's men and women 
were true to typej they were transitional creatures, with 
chaos in their souls, burdened with inhibitions and uncer- 
tainties. Everlastingly aflFrighted and intimidated, humili- 
ated and aflFronted — because they knew not who they were, 
whether of much value or worthless — ^they stood on the 
dividing line between pride and self-contempt, constantly 
looking over their shoulders to see what others were about, 
wretched and anxious lest they were making themselves a 
laughing-stock. They were for ever ashamed: at one mo- 
ment the wearing of a shabby fur coat would put them to 
the blush, at another they would feel abashed on behalf of 
the entire Russian nation. The ever-present sense of shame 
made them uneasy and bewildered. Their feelings lacked 
anchorage, guidance, measure, and law; lacked the pro- 
tective garment of tradition and the support of a philoso- 
phy, the intellectual heritage of many generations. They 
were rudderless and adrift on the waters of an unexplored 
ocean. None of their questions had been answered, no road 
had been made straight for their pilgrimage. They were 
essentially a people in an age of transition, a people belong- 
ing to the beginning of time. Each of them was a Cortes: 
they had burned their boats, and were marching forth into 
the imknown. 
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And the marvel of their emergence ky in the fact that, 
because they were a people of a primal age, within each 
of them the world was beginning afresh. The problems 
which for us had long since petrified into definite concepts, 
were still white-hot and full of vital interest for them. Our 
beaten tracks, so comfortable to tramp along, beset with 
moral railings and ethical fingerposts, had yet to be made 
for them. They were still fighting their way through the 
primeval forest towards the boundless and eternal verities. 
Nowhere could they seef the steeples of certainty, the 
bridges of confidence: for them there was as yet no egress 
from the divine chaos of the primitive universe. Just as 
in recent days Lenin and Trotzky, so the men of those days 
felt that the world-order must be built anewj that was and 
is the incalculable significance of the Russian in relation 
to old Europe, fossilized in its ancient culture} for here 
was a whole nation agog with a pristine curiosity, eager to 
propound once again the vital questions, and to wring an 
answer from eternity. We had cooled down, had become 
indolent and were resting on our cultural laurels j they 
were still incandescent. So in DostoeflFsky's books, each 
character endeavours to review the old problems; ^ch in . 
turn, though his hands are bloodied by the task, removes 
the boundary stones between good and evilj each iii.tfim 
transforms his own chaos into a world. Each possesses^ the 
attributes of a servant and a prophet of the new Christ, a 
martyr and a herald of the Third Realm. The chaos of 
the prime is still within each of them; but there is also 
the dawning glimmer of the first day, which was to bring 
light upon the earth; there are likewise premonitions of 
the sixth day, during which man was created. DostoeflFsky's 
characters are the pathfinders into another world, his 
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novels form the background to the mythus of the new men 
who are to be born of the Russian spirit. 

A myth, however, and especially a national myth, needs 
faith to sustain it. These creatures cannot be grasped 
through the lucid medium of reason. Feelings, brotherly 
love, can alone find the way to understand them. To a man 
of common sense, to the practically minded Englishman 
or American, the four KaramazoflFs must appear as so 
many types of madmen, as the inmates of a lunatic asylum 
built to house them by their begetter. For happiness, which 
is and ever must be the first and the last aim of one endowed 
with a healthy, simple, earthly nature, seems to these 
strange beings a matter of indiflFerence. Open any one of 
the fifty thousand books which our western Europe pro- 
duces year after year. What is their central theme? Hap- 
piness! A woman desires the man of her fancy, or some- 
one wants to become rich, or to be placed in a position of 
power, or to be honoured} these wishes are all in the 
natural order of things. Di^ns leads us to the charming 
little rose-clad cottage among verdant trees, the home 
where there is a bevy of children clustering round the 
hearth J Balzac's ideal is a gstle, a title, and many millions. 
Let us look around us in the streets, the shops, the stuflFy 
an^ foul slum dwellings, the palatial rooms of the wealthy; 
what do the crowds we see want? « They all want to be 
happy, content, rich, powerfuX^JWhich of DostoeflFsky's 
characters has^y~desire for these things? Not one! They 
do not wish to rest anywhere; not even in a state of happi- 
ness. All of them yearn to go forward; they possess aspiring 
hearts, which never give them a moment's respite from 
self-torture. Theyareindi^^ 
evenJo-ewiTent" Wealth seems to them despicable rather 
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than desirable. Strange beings that they are, t hey have n o 
cravingjfor ihc ordinary_gQQds.qf Jjhdajworld, nor-d^-they 
strive to attain the familiar goals aspired to by persons with 
common sense. For they have uncommon sense, and the 
f everyday world is of no moment to them. 

Are they, then, to be looked upon as phlegmatic, uncon- 
cerned, ascetic? Nothing of the sort The persons of 
DostoeflFsky's novels are, let me repeat, men of a new begin- 
ning. For all the lucidity of their mental powers, for all 
their high gifts, they are at heart children, and have the 
desires of a child: they have no particular wishes, either 
for this specific thing or for that other ^ what they want; 
is j^LThey would embrace all good and all evil, all heat 
and all cold, all those things which are close at hand and 
all those which are at an infinite distance. They are exag- 
gerators, insatiable, exorb i^fa nt in t heir demands. I said 
that they want nothing of this world. But^KerStlTl erred. 
They want, let me reiterate, not unc tiihig, but evciylliing 
— all that is in the world's gift to bestow, alLitsemotions, 
all its depths: life itself, in full' measure, heaped up, 
pressed down, and running over. No weaklings are they,\ 
not Lovelace, nor Hamlet, nor Werther, nor Rene: their U 
muscles are hard, and they are filled with a fierce hunger 
for life; they are beasts of prey, KaramazoflFs, who drain 
the cup to the dregs before dashing it to the ground. Above 
everything else they seek the superlative, a fiery glow of 
sensation which would consume the ordinary individual; 
they swim in the molten stream of world-feeling. Like a 
Malay who is running amuck, they storm forward into 
life, lapsing from concupiscence into repentance, turning 
from repentance back again to wrongdoing, speeding from 
crime into avowal, from avowal into ecstasy; thus they 
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rush along the highways and byways of their destiny, un- 
flagging to the end, when they drop with foam upon their 
lips, or are struck down by an alien hand. How immense 
is their thirst for life! A youthful nation in its entirety, a 
new mankind, inspired with an eager appetence for know- 
ledge and truth. Is there one single character in DostoeflF- ^ 
sky's works who breathes peacefully, who is at rest, who I 
has achieved his goal? Not one. They are all of them en- » 
gaged in a race towards the heights or towards the depths j 
for, as Alyosha tells us, he who has made the initial step 
cannot call a halt imtil he has reached the goal of his pil- 
grimage. They clutch and grab to right and to left, in frost 
or imder scorching skies j their desires are insatiable, for 
they inhabit a finite world, and are ever striving to grasp 
the infinite. From the bowstring of their strength they are 
shot upward into the blue, and fly like arrows skyward, 
for ever in the direction of the unattainable, for ever aim- 
ing at the stars, each one of them a flame of imrest. Unrest 
is torture: and therefore all these beings of Dostoeff sky's . 
creation suffer intensely j their faces are twisted with pain, 
they live in a state of feverish excitement, in a perpetual 
spasm. A famous Frenchman has described Dostoeffsky's 
world as "a hospital for neurotics" j and, when we first 
glimpse it, that is indeed the impression it arouses. Howi 
dreary and fantastic it seems. Taverns reeking of brandy,) 
the cells of prisons, lairs in slum dwellings, brothels and 
pothouses! Emerging from a Rembrandtesque murk is a 
group of ecstatic faces: the murderer, raising hands stained 
with the blood of his victim j the toper, amid a grinning 
drcle of appreciative cronies j the girl with the yellow 
license, lurking in the twilit alley; the epileptic child, beg->i 
ging at a street comer; the man in the Siberian katorga 
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who had killed seven people; the gambler pommelled by 
his comrades J the honest thief who lies dying upon a 
filthy bed — ^what an imderworld of the emotions do they 
not all portray, what a veritable Hades of the passions! 
Tragical, indeed, are these beings; a typically Russian sky 
overhangs them, a lowering, grey, and crepuscular sky, 
darkening the landscape and weighing down the hearts of 
these poor mortals. It is a country of dire misfortune, a 
wilderness of despair, a purgatory whence there is no re- 
prieve, wherein there is neither mercy nor justice. 

Dark, labyrinthine, strange, inimical, does this Russian 
world appear when we first cross its frontier. It seems to 
be aflood with suflFering, and the earth, as Ivan KaramazoflF 
grimly observes, "is drenched with tears to its core." But 
just as DostoeflFsky's countenance at first rives the impres- 
sion of being gloomy, strained, peasantlil^and depressed, 
though as soon as we catch sight of his radiant brow we 
find it suflFuses the remainder of the face with light, reliev- 
ing its features of all earthly blemishes and illuminating 
its shadows with faith — so in his works the heavy load of 
matter is suflFused with spiritual fires. DostoeflFsky's world 
seems to be entirely composed of suflFering; yet only to 
. outward seeming does the sum of all the pains in his work 
appear to be greater than in that of any other author. For, 
being true children of DostoeflFsky^ brain, these figures are 
able to transmute their feelings; they drive their emotions,^ 
[and overdrive them, from contrast to contrast. SuflFeriflgy-.. 
i their own personal pain, is often their greatest felicity. 
1 Something laboiu^ within them to pit their voluptuous- 
Iness, their lust for happiness, against their sorrow, their 
/lust for pain; for their suflFering is also their happiness, 
they hold to it tenaciously, they warm it at their breasts, 
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they fawn upon it with caressive fingers, they worship it 
with their whole soul. They would, indeed, be the un- 
happiest of mortals did they fail to love it. v^ 

This metamorphosis, this mad and frenzied metamor-\ 
phosis, of emotion within them, this perpetual transmuta- 
tion of values which goes on in the hearts of DostoeflFsky's 
figures, can perhaps be best illustrated by an example. I 
choose one that recurs in a thousand forms throughout his 
books: t he grief caused by a humiliation — ^whether it be 
an actual or an imaginary humiliation matters little. Some 
simple-minded, sensitive creature, a lesser official, or, 
maybe, a general's daughter, is aflFronted. Pride has been 
mortified by a word, a mere nothing. This initial mortifi- 
cation constitutes the primary aflFect which brings the whole j 
organism into revolt. The victim takes umbrage, suflFers, 
lies in ambush awaiting other aflFronts. A second mortifica- • 
tion inevitably occurs, and we witness a heaping-up of 
suflFering. But, marvellous to relate, this accumulated suf- 
fering no longer causes pain. Of course the person thus 
aflFronted continues to lament; but the reason for such an 
outcry is no longer relevant, inasmuch as the mortification 
has already become an object of love. The enduring con- 
sciousness of having sustained an insult takes shape as an 
unnatural and secret gratification. The original mortifica- ^^ 
tion by which pride had suflFered a fall has changed into, 
something new: a sense of martyrdom. Now there sets in a'\ 
craving for fresh mortifications, for more and ever more\ 
insults and aflFronts. A provocative attitude is assumed, a \ 
challenging tone creeps in: suflFering has become a longing, 
a greed, a lust. "I have been humiliated? Very well, then, 
let me be completely abased!" This is the cry of these 
creatures, who know not where to stop. Henceforward 
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such a being clings to his suflFering, clenching his teeth in 
the eflFort to prevent it escaping: anyone attempting to help 
him in his plight is looked upon as an enenly. Thus little 
Nelly throws the powder three times in the doctor's face, 
Raskolniko£F repulses Sonya's advances, Ilyuchka bites the 
I kmdTy Alyosha's finger — and they do these things out of 
^ a fanatical love fprlheir-sufltrings. They love their suflFer- 
ings because they feel life (dear, precious life) therein; 
because they know that "here on earth one can only love 
truly and thoroughly by means of suflFering^'; and that is 
what they all desire, more than anything else life can give 
them. It is their strongest proof of existence: instead of 
"cogito, ergo sum," I think therefore I exist, they would 
take as their dictum, "I suflFer, therefore I exist.'' 

For DostoeflFsky, as for all his characters, "I am," "I 
exist,'^ is the greatest ttiumph of life, the superlative sen- 
sation of belonging to the universe. Dmitri KaramazoflF, 
in his prison cell, sings a hynm of praise on the subject of 
this "I exist," on the voluptuous pleasure of "existing"; 
anc^^js for the sake of this love of life that so much suflFer- 
ing is necessary. We see, therefore, that it is only on the 
1 surface of things that the sum total of suflFering appears to 
,be greater in DostoeflFsky's works than in those of any 
other author. For, if ever there was a world where nothing 
is inexorably fixed, where, from the deepest chasm, a path 
leads up to safety, where every misfortune culminates in 
ecstasy, where every despair is crowned with hope, then 
that world is DostoeflFsky's world. Are his works anything 
other than a series of acts of the apostles, of legends deal- 
ing ynth deliverance from suflFering through the spirit, 
depicting conversion to a belief in life, describing a way 
of the cross that shall lead to knowledge? Is not each of 
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them a road to Damascus, transferred into the midst of our 
world? 

These beings wrestle on behalf of ultimate truth, in * 
order to discover their imiversally human ego. The fact 
that a murder is committed or that a woman is consumed 
with love matters little ; such things are accessory, external. 
The real stage is set in the souls of men, in the realm of ^^ \ 
the spirit. Chance happemngs^h the~6uter world are no I 
more than mechanical devices, scenic eflFects. The tragedy / 
invariably takes place within the soul, and embodies a con- 
quest over inhibitions and a battle on behalf of truth. Each 
one of DostoeflFsky's heroes is asking himself the questions 
that are occupying the mind of all Russians r'^fWho am I? 
What am I worth? '^He seeks himself , or, rather, the super- 
s' lative essence of himself, in the unstable, in the spaceless, 
in the timeless. He wishes to see himself as God sees him: 
he wishes to acknowledge himself. XcuilL-is more than a 
mere need to him^ Jt is an excess, a voluptuousness, an 
avowal of the most intimate of his pleasures; it is his spasm, 
his orgasm. The man who dwells in the domain of the 
spirit, the universal man, the god-man, breaks through all 
earthly bonds by means of confession; and attains to truth, 
that is, to God, by way of corporeal existence. How they 
luxuriate in their confessions! Loath to make avowal, like, 
RaskolnikoflF before Porfiry Petrovich, they would never- 
theless make it in secret, and then again hide what they are 
longing to disclose. Anon, they'll cry it from the housetops, 
avowing more than is really true, discovering* their naked- 
ness with the morbidity of an exhibitionist, exaggerating 
their vices and their virtues. It is here, in these combats for 
the revelation of the genuine ego, that DostoeflFsky reaches 
his greatest intensity. Here, in the arena of the inner man. 
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the big tournaments take plaice. These are mighty epics of 
the heart, wherein what is purely Russian is purged away, 
and the tragedy broadens to include all mankind. The 
symbolical destiny of DostoeflFsky's figures then becomes 
explicit and staggering. Again and again, we live through 
the mystery of self-birth, of the myth created by Dostoeff- 
sky himself: the birth of the new man from the imiversal 
humanity which resides in every pilgrim here below. 

Sglf-birth; that is the word I have chosen wherewith 
to describe the advent of the new man in DostoeflFsky's 
cosmogony. I should like to tell the story of all Dosto- 
eflFsky's characters in the terms of this myth of hisj for 
they all, in the last analysis, experience tfie same fate, no 
matter how diflFerently their lives are shaped at the outset. 
Each of them lives a variation upon one and the same 
theme: th e process of bec o ming man. W e must never forget 
that DostoeflFsky's art aimrat the core of things j and, in 
so far as his works are psychological studies, he contem- 
plates the man in humanity, the absolute or abstract man 
who lies far beyond the planes of civilization. For most 
artists, these planes are still extant} the action of the ordi- 
nary novel takes place in a social, erotic, and conventional 
sphere, and remains there. DostoeflFsky, because he strives 
to reach the heart of things, pierces through to the uni- 
versally human in mankind, to the ego which is common 
to us all. This "ultimate man'' is for ever being constructed 
anew; and for ever the form of his mission is undergoing 
change. 

DostoeflFsky's heroes start from identical beginnings. 
True to their Russian temperament, they are rendered 
uneasy by their own vital energy. During puberty, the 
period of mental and bodily awakening, their cheerful and 
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free sensibilities become clouded. They are dimly aware 
that a power is germinating within them, that a mysterious 
force is driving them on; something seems to be im- 
prisoned, something that is .growing, that is welling up and 
trying to escape from the garment of immaturity. An in- 
comprehensible pregnancy (the new man is taking shape 
within them, but they know it not) renders them dreamy. 
They sit in dingy rooms "alone, till they verge on sav- 
agery*'} by day and by night they brood, thinking about 
themselves. For years they will remain in this strange 
condition of ataraxiaj like the fakirs, they will bow their 
heads in contemplation of their navel, trying to catch the 
sound of the foetal heart. They are prone to all the psycho- 
logical symptoms characteristic of^a woman with child: a 
hysterical dread of death, a panic fear of life, morbid and 
horrible cravings, perverse desires. 

At length they come to realize that they are gravid with 
a new idea, and thenceforward their main endeavour is to 
unfold it. They sharpen their wits like scalpels, they dis- 
sect their condition, they vent their oppression in gar- 
rulity} they worry their brains until madness threatens; 
they weld their thoughts into a single, fixed idea, which 
renuins with them till the end, becoming a weapon whose 
point they aim at their own breast. KirilloflF, ShatoflF, 
RaskolnikoflF, Ivan KaramazoflF, each of these solitaries has 
^'his own" idea: nihilism, or altruism, or Napoleonic mega- 
lomania; each has incubated his fantasy in morbidisfilatio n. 
^me oFtEenrwisIito be armed against tfiisnew man who 
is to spring from theirloifls^ their pride cannot suflFer him, 
and they would crush him if they could. Others, again, 
hope that by over-stimuktion they may get the better of 
this importunate life-pang, may weary it into quiescence. 
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To keep to the metaphor: they endeavour to rid themselves 
of the fruit of thdr brain, just as women will deliberately 
fall down a flight of stairs, or dance riotously, or take some 
noxious drug, in the hope of escaping the burden of an 
unwanted baby. They rave, to drown the plashing of the 
wellspring of life; sometimes they even destroy them- 
selves, in their eagerness to destroy the germ within. Of 
set purpose, during these years, they lose themselves. They 
drink, they gamble, they commit excesses, frantically, to 
the verge of sanity and beyond — they would not conform 
to DostoefFsky's types were it otherwise. 

What drives them into vicious paths is the urge of pain, 
not the prick of a thoughtless sensual appetite. They do not 
carouse in order to sink into a contented sleep, as the Ger- 
mans are prone to doj they drink for the sake of intoxica- 
tion, that they may forget their delusions. Gambling is a 
means for killing time, not for winning moneyj in choos- 
ing to wander down the road of depravity, they do not 
seek to gratify their lusts, but, in wanton indulgence, to 
escape from the confines of their own identity. None the 
less, being eager to know who or what they actually are, 
they plumb the depths of their own ego. From the furnace 
of their lusts they rise upward to God's throne, or sink 
to the level of beasts; but their constant aim is to discover 
their own essential humanity/ Sometimes, since they are 

^ not spe of themselves, they find ways of testing their met- 
tle. /Thus Kolya, in order to prove that he is courageous, 

^ lies d^wn between the rails and allows a train to roll over 
him;-* Raskolnikoff murders the old woman in order to 
prove that supermen, like Napoleon and himself, are not 
subject to the moral code which must regulate the doings 
of ordinary mortals j they all do more than they really 
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want to doyfor e ach m ust experience the extremcst intensity j/^j 
oTfeelin^ if they are to fathom their own* depths, if they 
are toybe able to measure the greatness of their own hu- 
manity, they must plunge into every chasm: from sensu- 
ality they hurl themselves into depravity, from depravity 
into cruelty, and so on, downward into the nethermost 
abyss, a soulless region of ice and of deliberate wickedness. 
And they do all this out of a transmuted love and longing 
to know their own essential nature, out of a transmuted ; 
form of religious mania. Fi; Qm the ha ven of sagacity, they ' 

degenerates into perversion, their crimes extend to include 
the violation of children and murder. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, while.their pleasure is thu&heig;htened, they suflFer 
ix:Qm inappctence^ for, even while waUowingr in the mire 
of corruption, they are already troubled by a feeling of 
contrition. „. 

The more they overtax their senses and their brains, 
the nearer do they approach to the essence of themselves} | 
and the greater their-.desire Jor self-annihilation^^ the uc^^ 
quicker is likely to be their salvation. Their sad baccha- 
nalian orgy was, after all, no more than a convulsive sei- 
zure; and their crimes were nothing but the spasm of self- 
birth. In dgstroying themselves, they. merely do away with 
the husk enclosing the inner man) such self-destruction is in 
reality self-preservation in the highest sense of the term. 
The more they writhe and twist and excite themselves, the 
more (quite unconsciously) do they hasten the birth ;;ifor 
the new man can only be born in pain. Some strange and 
tremendous power must play the part of midwife in the 
hour of travail J goodness must come to their aid} they 
must be succoured by a love t hat embra ces-^ mankind. 
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A concrete deed, an actual crime, one which stretches their 
senses to breaking-point and fills their hearts with despair, 
is needed if purity is to be bom into the worldj and in this 
case, as in real life, every birth is shadowed by mortal 
danger. Death and life, those two extremes of human ex- 
perience, clasp hands in the perilous second when a new 
being first sees the light. 

Such, then, is Dostoeff sky's mythus: the individual ego, 
a compost of dim and amorphous ingredients, is impreg- 
nated with the seed of the true man, that archetypal being 
of mediaeval philosophy who is exempt from the taint of 
original sin."From each one of us the primal and absolutely 
divine essence can be born. It is our highest task, our su- 
preme earthly duty, to bring forth this primal and ever- 
lasting man from the loins of the contemporary dvilisxd 
human being. Each of us is already fecundated, for none 
of us repels lifej every mortal here on earth has lovingly 
received the seed in some blissful moment j but not all 
those who have been fertilized have allowed the fruit to 
ripen. Many, being spiritually slothful, have suflFered it 
to rot} the seed has putrefied within them, and poisons 
those who have left it to perish. Others, again, succumb 
during labour, and only the child, the idea, is launched 
upon the world. KirilloflF is such a onej he has to kill him- 
self in order to remain leal: ShatoflF is another j he is mur- 
dered, that he may testify to the truth within him. 

But others, the heroic figures in these novels, are trium- 
phantly successful in their travail. Father Zosima, Raskol- 
nikoflF, Stepanovich, Rogozhin, Dmitri KaramazoflF, kill 
their social ego, the larval self, that, like butterflies, they 
may flutter upward leaving the dead pupa-case behind} 
from creeping insects they transform themselves into ima- 
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goes; earthbound creatures become inmates of the skies. 
The hard crust of psychical inhibitions breaks, and the soul, 
the imiversally human soul, emerges and soars back into the 
infinite. All that was personal and individual fades away, 
with the result that in the hour of fulfilment these figures 
resemble one another so closely as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. Alyosha is hardly to be recognized as diflFerent 
from Zosima, Karamazo£F as di£Ferent from Raskolniko£F, 
when they step forth from their crimes, their faces still 
wet with tears, into the light of a new day. Each of Dos- 
toeflFsk/s novels ends with a catharsis, an emotional 
cleansing such as we find in Greek tfagedy:"thi§ is the great ^ 
aTonement. Above The thunder-douds, iiiThe fresh and 
sweet atmosphere that follows the storm, flames a glorious 
rainbow, the Russian emblem of atonement. 

] ^t until thsjtJiav^-giveft4>irth.-ta the true man, are 
DostoeflFsky's heroes allowed to enter the true commimity, 
Balzac's heroes triumph when they at last conquer society; 
Dickens's heroes attain their apogee when.they settle down 
into their proper sphere'of activity, into the life of a respec- 
table citizen, when they found a family, and are successful 
in their careers. But the community towards which Dosto- 
eflFsky's heroes converge, is no longer social; it has, rather, 
the attributes of a religious community; these beings do 
not seek "society"; what they are in search of is world 
brotherhood. In that brotherhood, hierarchy as ordinarily 
understood has ceased to exist, for the only gradations are 
in the degree to which true inwardness, and therefore mys- 
tical community, has been achieved. It is of such beings that 
his novels have to tell. The social community, with its 
laodicean prides and hates, is an intermediate stage, and is 
vanquished: the individual man has become universal man; 
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his aloofness, his segregation, which were nothing but 
manifestations of pride, have been done away with} in un- 
ending humbleness, his heart aglow with love, he greets 
the brother, the essential man, in each of those he now 
encounters. These purified men no longer feel that there 
are any class distinctions} their souls, naked as in paradise^ 
know not shame, or pride, or hatred, or contempt. Crimi- 
nals and harlots, murderers and saints, princes and drunk- 
ards, they hold frank converse in the sphere of essential 
being, talking heart to heart and soul to soul. One thing 
alone difFerentiates them in DostoeflFsky^s mind: how far 
they have attained their innermost and veritable selves, 
how far they have advanced along the road to a sterlingly 
genuine humanity. It is a matter of indiflFerence to him 
how his characters have achieved expiation, how they have 
won to possession of their real selves. Depravity does not 
tarnish, crime does not corrupt; there exists, under God, 
no other tribunal than the conscience. Justice and injustice, 
good and evil: such words are consumed in the fires of 
suflFering. He whose will is pointed towards truth, finds his 
atonement: for he who is true, is humble. He who has made 
open avowal, understands all: for he knows "that the laws 
formulated by the minds of men are xmproven and enig- 
matic, and that, just as there are no absolutely reliable 
doctors of medicine, so there are likewise no infallible 
judges"} he knows that (either no man is guilty or else all 
are, none is entitled to judge another, each is only a brother 
among brethren. In DostoeflFsky's cosmos, therefore, we 
find no hopelessly abandoned wretch, no hell with its low- 
est circle a la Dante, a hell whence Christ himself cannot 
deliver those who are condemned to suflFer its torments. 
Purgatory he recognizes} and he knows that an erring mor- 
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tal is filled with finer ardours and is nearer to the true man 
than the proud, cold, and perfectly mannered gentleman, 
in whose breast the true man has become congealed to a 
law-abiding citizen. DostoefFsky's "true men'* have 
struggled, and have thereby acquired reverence for suf- 
fering: consequently, the ultimate terrestrial mysteries are 
laid bare to them. One who has sufFered becomes a brother 
through sympathetic understanding j and none of Dosto- 
efFsky's characters knows what it is to be shocked; for each 
only looks at the inner being, at the brother in his neigh- 
bour. They possess that sublime faculty which DostoefFsky 
tells us is peculiar to the Russian, namely, the incapacity 
to hate for any length of time; having this, they likewise 
possess an inexhaustible faculty for understanding all 
things terrestrial. Agreed, they often quarrel and wrangle 
with one another; frequently they even torture one an- 
other; this is because they are ashamed of their love, be- 
cause they consider their hiunility a sign of weakness, and 
have as yet no inkling that these qualities constitute the 
most formidable power man has at his disposal. Yet the 
inner voice informs them of the truth. In the very act of 
hurling invectives at one another and confronting each 
other as foes, the eyes of the inner man are looking forth 
comprehendingly, and his lips are meeting those of his 
opponent in a fraternal kiss. For the naked and everlasting 
man in each of them has recognij^ed his peer in his fellow- 
disputant; and this mystery of universal reconciliation in 
brotherly identification, this orphic song of the spirit, ac- 
counts for the lyrical outbursts we hear ever and anon amid 
the gloomy music of DostoeflFsky's novels. 
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REALISM AND FANTASY 

Hotv can I find anything more fantastic 
than reality f 

DOSTOEFFSKY 

Truth, the immediate reality of their own circumscribed 
esdstence, is what DostoeflFsky's characters are in search of: 
truth, the immediate actuality of the All, is likewise the 
aim of DostoeflFsky, the artist. He isj^realist^jind is logical -^ 
in his realism, carrying his argument to its final conclusion, 
in a remote region where forms become so strangely similar 
to their reflexions and their opposites that, for those who 
are used to contemplating everyday things, these realities 
appear fantastic. "I love realism even up to the point where 
it merges into the fantastic," writes DostoefFskyj "and, in- 
deed, how can I find anything more fantastic, more unex- 
pected, and, even, more improbable, than reality?" In 
fact, for DostoeflFsky as for no other artist to the same de- 
gree, truth takes its place, not behind, but side by side with 
probability. Truth lies beyond the vision of those who are 
uninformed as to psychological phenomena: just as to the 
untrained eye a drop of water will appear a translucent 
unity, whilst to the expert, looking at it through a micro- 
scope, it will be a manifold complexity, a cosmos containing 
myriads of infusoria; so, in a world where ordinary folk 
can see nothing but the obvious and the homogeneous, the 

artist, endowed with a higher realism, discerns hidden 

i66 
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truths which seem to conflict with the manifest verities. 
It was DostoefFsk/s passion to discover these pro- 
founder truths which lie far beneath the surface of things — 
so deep, indeed, that they are adjacent to the core of ex- 
istence. He wishes to contemplate man as a unity and at the 
same time as a complexity, as homogeneous and yet hetero- 
geneous. Thus his imaginative and penetrating realism, <c 
endowed as it is with both the magnifying power of a micro- 
scope and the clarifying <igsight and understanding of the 
seer, is as wide as the poles asunder from what the French 
look upon as the first essential in realistic and natural- 
istic art. For though DostoefFsky pushes his analyses far- 
ther and is more precise in his deductions than any who 
dub themselves "logical naturalists" (by which term they 
mean to imply that they pursue their analyses to the end, 
whereas DostoeflFsky, as I have already pointed out, having 
reached the end, goes beyond!), yet his psychology hails 
from a different sphere of the creative spirit. The exact 
naturalism of the Zola school is the child of science. The 
introspective psychology which characterizes it has been 
imported into literature from another sphere, and carries 
with it an inseparable aroma of diligent study and investi- 
gation. Flaubert, in the retort of his brain, distils twothou- 
sa nd bo oks in the Bibliotheque Nationale in order to get 
atmospherePor local colour, for his Temation de saint An- 
toine or his Salammbo. Before Zola embarks upon the writ- 
ing of a novel, he spends many months, notebook in hand, 
observing, scribbling, eavesdropping in the Bourse, or in 
factories and workshops, in order to collect models and 
materials for his tales. The reality portrayed is cold, obvi- 
ous, foreseen. These authors observe things with the physi- 
cal eye, with the deliberate and calculating scrutiny of a 
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photographer. They collect, and order, and mix, and dis- 
til, the discrete elements of life; they are the sober scien- 
tists of art, and cultivate a chemistry of integration and dis- 
integration. 

DostoefFsky's methods of observation are indissolubly 
linked with the daimonic. Whilst for Zola and Flaubert art 
is a science, in DostoeflFsky's hands it becomes th ^Sk^ art ; 
if the Frenchmen are savants, the Russian is a migidziCS 
He does not pursue the calling of an experimental chemist, 
but, rather, that of an alchemist; he does not study the 
astronomy but the astrology of the mind. He is no self- 
possessed investigator; but, confirmed dreamer that he is, 
he gazes hallucinated into the immensity of life, his condi- 
tion bordering upon the anguish of a nightmare. Neverthe- 
less, owing to the range and flexibility of his visual powers, 
his cursory observations are far more complete than the 
systematic studies of those others. He does not collect ma- 
terials, and yet he has everything he needs. Though he 
makes no elaborate calculations, his results are infallible. 
His seer's insight guides him to a diagnosis; and without 
I having had to finger a pulse, he is able to discern the mys- 
1^ terious cause of the malady. His knowledge is spun from 
the gossamer of dreams; his art is woven on a magic loom. 
He cuts through the rind of life, and sucks the sweet, re- 
freshing juice from out its pulp. The master-gift of imag- 
inative insight, of empathy, enables him to excel all other 
realists in the truthfulness of his reality. Faust redivivus, 
at the most elusive sign, he grasps the world. A fleeting 
glance, and he has mastered every detail of the picture. 

But here is another point in which he contrasts with the 
French realists. He never troubles his readers with mi- 
nutise, and yet without them he conveys the most yivid of 
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images. Let us call to mind the great figures he has created: 
RaskolnikofF, Alyosha and Fedor KaramazoflF, Myshkin, 
all those men who seem to us so actual and alive. Where 
has he ever given us a detailed portrait of them? Three ^ 
strokes of the brush suggest their contours {^distinctive 
word depicts their personality; a few simple prases make 
plain their features. Age, calling, status, clothing, the col- 
our of their hair, their physiognomies, everything that 
might seem of importance for the conveyance of personal- 
ity, he gives us in the most abbre viated shorth and. And yet, 
how deeply each one of these figures is graven in our 
thoughts. Compare this inspired realism with the precise 
portraits drawn by the "logical naturalists." Zola, ere he 
started writing, drew up a memorandum containing the 
most finical details concerning the life and antecedents of 
those who were to pass the threshold of his novels. We can 
peruse these extraordinary documents today. He gives us 
every inch of the stature, counts the number of teeth, enu- 
merates the warts on the cheeks, strokes the beard to learn 
whether the hair be harsh or silky, feels the nails, knows 
the quality of the voice and the way of breathing} he fol- 
lows up the family tree to learn the good and the bad in- 
heritance of his characters} goes to the bank to inform 
himself regarding their income and expenditure. Indeed 
he weighs and measures everything that lenck itself to 
concrete manipulation. Yet as soon as the figure begins to 
move upon the stage of his writings, its unity is destroyed, 
its artificial cohesion dissolves. Its spiritual homogeneity 
proves fortuitous} its professed reality is unreal} and we 
never get the illusion that we are looking at a living hu- 
man creature. 

This is the essential error of that kind of art. The writ- 
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ers of the French realist school provide at the outset of 
their books an exact depiction of their characters in repose, 
in a state of spiritual lethargy. These portraits have, there- 
fore, no more vifl^lity than a death-mask. We are shown, 
not the vigorous movement of life, but the stasis of the last 
sleep. Where these roajjbits stop, there the great naturalist, 
DostoeflFsky, begins. His characters do not come to life un- 
til they are excited, are filled with passion, have to face a 
tense moment. Whereas those other authors endeavour to 
convey an impression of the spiritual by describing the bod- 
ily attributes, DostoeflFsky builds up the body by way of 
the soul. Not until the passions distort or illumine the fea- 
tures of his characters, not until their eyes are dimmed with 
tears, not until the mask of respectable calm and spiritual 
frigidity has fallen from them, do his portraits come to life. 
DostoeflFsky, the seer, does not settle down to the task of 
moulding his figures until they of themselves begin to glow. 
There is nothing casual about DostoeflFsky's seemingly 
vague beginnings. We pass through the doorway of his 
novels as if we were entering a darkened room. Only out- 
lines are visible, only the whisper of voices can be heard, we 
know not who is present or who is speaking. Gradu- 
ally, however, the eye grows accustomed to the obscurit 
shapes appear; as from the mysterious shadow s of Rer 
brandt's early canvases, the figures emerge and are flooded 
with spiritual efiiux. These shades must burn with passion 
ere they can tread into the light, their nerves must be on 

the stretch ere the vibrations can be heard. In DostoeflFsky's 

\ creations, "only around the soul does the body take shape; 

V .only around a passion, the picture." Not until they glow, 

not until they become strangely heated as in a fever, do we 

feel the power of his amazing realism; then only does he 
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set out on his magical hunt for details; then only does he 
scrutinize every gesture, digging out laughter from its bur- 
row, following the perverted feelings into their lair, dog- 
ging each thought until he brings it to earth in the twilit 
realm of the unconsdous. Every movement acquires plas- 
ticity under his hands, every idea becomes crystal clear j the 
further these souls are chased into the action of the drama, 
the mightier is their radiation from within and the more 
transparent do they become. The morbid, the hypnotic, the 
ecstatic, and the epileptic, are depicted with the precision of 
a clinical diagnosis, with the definite outline of a geometri- 
cal figure. He misses no nuance, be it of the most delicate } 
not the faintest oscillation escapes him. Precisely at the 
point where most artists hesitate, where their senses are 
dulled by the eflFulgence of a supra-terrestrial realm, where, 
dazzled, they close their eyes, DostoeflFsky's realism begins 
to feel at home. And when the limits of the possible are 
reached, when knowledge verges on madness, and when 
passion assumes the attributes of crime, then do we experi- 
ence the unforgettable moments of his works. Let us recall 
the figure of Raskolniko£F: he is not graven in our minds as 
slouching along the street, or as a medical student of 
twenty-five, sitting in his room, or as a being possessed of 
these characteristics or those peculiarities; what we per- 
ceive is the dramatic instant when the passionate and erring 
youth, his hands trembling, cold drops of perspiration 
beading his brow, makes his way up the staircase of the 
house where he has murdered the old woman and her sis- 
ter, and when, in an imcanny trance, vividly experiencing 
anew the hideous and agonizing sensation he had felt on 
the night of the crime, shuddering with satisfaction, he 
pulls the bell of his victim's flat, then again, then a third 
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time. We see Dmitri Karamazoff passing through the pur- 
gatorial fires of his trial, passionate and furious, madly 
thumping the table with his fist, as he protests: ^^I am not 
guilty of my father's blood! " Dostoeff sky's people take on 
bodily shape in such moments of tense excitement, at the 
climax of emotion. Just as I^o^do in his magnificent car- 
icatures depicts the grotesque and abnormal physique, 
when the 'body transgresses the limits of the habitual, so 
does DostoeflFsky portray the souls of men in the moments 
when man inclines to overstep the bounds of the possible. 
Intermediate states, compromise, harmony, are hateful to 
him: solefy by the extraordinary, the unexpected, the ele- 
mental, is his artistic passion stirred to the task of realist 
portrayal. He is an incomparable manipulator of the clay 
of the unusual, he is one of the finest anatomists of the 
overwrought and sickly soul. 

What is the instrument which enables DostoeflFsky to 
penetrate to these depths of human nature? The spoken 
word! Goethe depicts by means of his visualizing faculty. 
He is — ^Wagner drew the finest distinction between these 
diflFerent means of expression — essentially an optical being, 
whereas DostoeflFsky is an aural being. He has to hear his 
people speak, to let us hear them speak, so that they may 
become palpably present to us. Merez hkoflF sky, in his pro- 
found analysis of Russia's two greatest writers, is justified 
in saying that Tolstoy makes us hear because he has made us 
see, whereas DostoeflFsky makes us see because he has made 
us hear. So long as iis men and women have not spoken, 
they remain shadowy beings. Speech is the dew which fec- 
undates their souls. Like strange blossoms, they open out 
their hearts to us as they speak, showing us their colours, 
their pollen, and the seed in the pod. They are warmed into 
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life by discussion, are awakened from their torpor by 
speech J and it is only when'they have been thus roused that 
DostoeflFsky cares to lavish his artistry upon them. He con- 
jures words out of their souls, so that in the end he may 
hold their souls within his grasp. His psychological pene- 
tration is, when all's said and done, nothing but an uncom- 
monly fine aural perception. In the literature of the wholeH 
world we find no more complete and plastic portrayal of J 
men than in the words of DostoeflFsky. The manner in 
which the words are arranged in the sentence is symbolical, 
the structure of the language is characteristic: nothing is 
left to chance. Every disjointed syllable, every interrupted 
tone, is necessary on its own accoxmt. Every pause, every 
repetition, every breathing space, every stammer, is mo- 
mentous} for always beneath the outward sounds of speech 
we hear the murmur of subterranean currents. The tor- 
rential impetus of the soul finds an outlet in words. The 
conversations in DostoeflFsky's works disclose, not only that 
which his characters say and desire to say, but likewise that 
which they would prefer to leave unrevealed. And the in- 
spired realism of spiritual hearing informs every syllable 
with a mysterious power: whether the words are the inco- 
herent ramblings of a drunkard, or fall from the ecstatic 
lips of an epileptic just before the seizure, or come from 
the lying mouth of a debauchee. From the reek of heated 
discourse, the soul aspires upward} and slowly out of the 
soul the body is formed. Hardly knowing how to accoxmt 
for what we see, above the fog of words, amid the^iashish.,. 
fumes of the narrative, the vision of the speaker arises and 
takes shape. What others achieve by diligently fitting in the 
pieces as in a mosaic, by colouring, by draughtsmanship, by 
conciseness, DostoeflFsky achieves by words. So soon as we 
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have heard them speak, we see his characters as plainly as in 
the vision of a dream. The author need not trouble to de- 
scibe them, for we ourselves, hypnotized by their words, 
^^ become visionaries. 
^y One example will suffice to show what I mean. In The 
Idioty the old general, a pathological liar, walks up and 
down with Prince Myshkin telling his reminiscences. He 
starts by lying, slips ever deeper into the quagmire of false- 
hood, and winds up by sticking in the bog altogether. He 
talks, and talks, and talks. His lies fly beyond all bounds, 
like those of the liar in KrylofF's fable. 

DostoeflFsky gives us no line of personal description; yet 
from the general's words, from his hesitations, his splut- 
terings, his nervous gabbling, as he walks to and fro by 
Myshkin's side, from the way he glances cautiously up at 
his companion to see whether what he says is raising a 
doubt, from the manner in which he comes to a halt in his 
stride hoping the prince will break in upon his discourse, 
from all this and much more besides, we form a detailed 
picture in our minds as to the kind of man we have to do 
with. I can see the sweat 'breaking out on his forehead, can 
see his face, so elated at the start, becoming more and more 
crumpled with anxiety, can see how he slinks back into 
himself like a guilty dog which fears a whipping; I can also 
see the prince, conscious of the inclination to prevaricate 
dormant within himself, and yet keeping the tendency well 
under control. Where, however, is /this description to be 
found in the novel? Nowhere. Yet for me every line in the 
two men's faces is as plain as a pikestaflF. Somewhere in all 
this speechifying must lurk the arcanum of the wizard who 
makes us see visions; maybe it lies in the modulations of 
the voice, or in the position of the words. 
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So full of witchery is this art of depiction, that even in 
translation we can still catch the essence of these people in 
[their speech. For the entire character of DostoeflFsky's fig- 
ures is condensed into the rhythm of their talk. This con- 
densation is often achieved by some petty detail; a syllable 
will suffice. When we are told that old Fedor Karamazo£F, 
having addressed an envelope to Grushenka, has added 
"for my little chicken," we cannot but see the face of the 
senile debauchee, see his bad teeth, and the saliva dribbling 
over the leering lips. Again, in The House of the Deady we 
are given the picture of a sadistic officer who watches a con- 
vict being flogged, and keeps on shouting to the man who 
plies the scourge: "Harder, harder!" In this one word is 
conveyed to us the whole character of the onlooker. We pic- 
ture him sobbing with brutal eagerness, his eyes aflame, his 
face red, gasping for breath as he gives way to his evil 
passion. 

These tiny re alistic details move us to the soul, and con- j 
jure us into an unfamiliar world} they constitute DostoeflF- , 
sky's most carefully chosen means for expressing his art, ^ 
and are at the same time the greatest triumph of intuitive 
realism over systematic naturalism. He is not spendthrift 
of such details} he introduces one where others would in- 
troduce a hundred} he saves them up for special occasions 
and surprises us with the use of them just at the moment of 
highest ecstasy when they are least expected. With imfal- 
tering hand he pours the gall of earthliness into the chalice 
of ecstasy} for him, truth and reality consist in being anti- 
romantic and anti-sentimental. Nor must we forget that 
DostoeflFsky is not only the captive of his own duality, but 
also its missionary. In art as in life he desires to bring ex- 
tremes together, to wed the most horrible, naked, cold, and 
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foul reality with the noblest and sublimest dreams. He 
wishes us to find the divine in all things earthly j to discover 
in reality, fantasy} in sublimity, vulgarity^ in transcen- 
dental spirit, the bitter salt of this world; and he wants us to 
experience these contrasted states and emotions simultane- 
ously. We are to enjoy in two conflicting ways, just as he 
feels in two conflicting ways j there is to be neither harmony 
nor compromise. Everywhere in his works we find these dis- 
memberings of the emotions, diabolic details, which shatter 
the sublimest situations, and mercilessly display the banal- 
ity underlying the holiest things of life. I will make my 
point clear by recalling a passage from The Idiot. Rogozhin 
has killed Nastasya Filipovnaj he meets Myshkin in the 
istreet, touches the prince's elbow, calls him: Brother. They 
speak in whispers. They make their way to the house, 
Myshkin atremble with foreboding. A premonition of 
something great and solemn overwhelms us as the young 
men go up the stairs to Rogozhin's rooms. The lifelong 
foes, brethren in feeling, enter the study. Nastasya FUi- 
povna lies dead on the bed. A conviction that these two men 
are about to have a heart-to-heart talk over the body of 
the woman who has kept them apart surges up within the 
reader's consciousness. At last the talk begins, and the 
heavens are blotted out by the naked, brutal, all-consuming 
earthliness and devilishness of the facts. Rogozhin wonders 
whether the body will smell j he explains that he has cov- 
ered it with American oilcloth, good American oilcloth, has 
pulled the sheet over it, and has bought four jars of de- 
odorant. 

Gruesome details of this sort seem to me to have a sad- 
istic and satanistic flavour, for the realism they express is 
more than mere technical artistry, it partakes of the nature 
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of metaphysical revenge j it is, so to say, a vent for secret 
voluptuousness, and an outlet for a sardonic sense of disil- 
lusionment. Four jars. The mathematical precision of the 
statement! American oilcloth. These are deliberately in- 
troduced to bring discord into the spiritual harmonyj they 
are grisly revolts against the imity of the emotions. Truth 
exceeds its own truthfulness, becoming vicious and tortur- 
ingj and the grim descent from the heavens into the foul 
chasm of reality would make those books intolerable were it 
not for the soaring contrasts of spiritual ecstasy he is able 
to juxtapose. 

From a "society'^ standpoint, DostoeflFsky's is a worm- 
eaten cosmos, in close proximity to the cesspools of life, 
within the dreariest spheres of poverty and wretchedness. 
Fierce opponent of all that savours of romanticism or sen- 
timentality, he deliberately sets the scene of his drama 
amid the banalities of existence. Dirty pothouses, stinking 
of stale beer and spirits; stuflFy rooms, "narrow as cofiins,'' 
separated by no more than a wooden partition; seldom does 
he lead us into drawing-rooms, hotels, palaces, or comfort- 
able offices. It is of set purpose that, outwardly, his char- 
acters are "uninteresting"; he gives us consxmiptive women, 
' down-at-heel students, ne'er-do-wells, spendthrifts, idlers; 
but those who cut a figure in society are ignored. And it is / 
amid the dreary monotony of everyday happenings that he{ 
depicts the greatest tragedies of the epoch. Fantastically \ 
enough, the magnificent arises out of the paltry; and it is 
this contrast between exterior je^uneness and spiritual in- 
toxication, between exiguous suntnmdings and amplitude 
in the realm of the heart's emotions, that imparts so magi- 
cal an atmosphere to his world. Befuddled topers in a 
drinking booth prophesy the advent of the Third King- 
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domj the saintly Alyosha tells the profoundest of legends, 
what time a wench sits upon his kneej in brothels and gam- 
bling haunts, the apostolates of good arise } and the grand- 
est scene in Crime and Pumshmem, the one in which 
Raskolnikoff, the murderer, drops to the ground to kiss 
Soma's foot, bowing down before all the suflFerings of hu- 
manity, takes place, where? In the barnlike room of a harlot 
who has hired this grotesque lodging from the stuttering 
\tailor Kapernavuno£F. 

Alternating streams of cold or hot, hot or cold (but 
never lukewarm), course through the channels of the pas- 
sionate life he creates j we seem to be living in the world of 
the Apocalypse. Side by side, in a frenzy of contrasts, are 
disclosed the sublime and the ridiculous; and we are 
hunted from imrest to imrest, till oxu- emotions are jangled. 
DostoeflFsky never allows us a moment's respite; we are 
never permitted to enjoy the luxury of quiet reading; our 
brpathing is not to be orderly and rhythmical, but jerky 
and spasmodic as if electric shocks were being adminis- 
tered; we are goaded on from page to page, growing hot- 
ter, more xmeasy, more devoured by curiosity. So long as 
we are in this creator's power, we assume certain attributes 
of the author. Being himself a creature cloven in twain, a 
man for ever crucified upon the cross of duality, he infuses 
his characters with the same duplexity and destroys the 
unity of feeling in his readers likewise. 

The peculiar quality of his exposition resides in this 
power, and it would be detrimental to his genius to describe 
it as his "technique." That is essentially a craftsman's ex- 
pression. Dostoeffsky's art flows out from the core of his 
personality, from the primal cleavage in his emotional 
^/ make-up. His world is composed of truth and mystery; 
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but at the same time It is a prophetic recognition of reality, 
knowledge, and magic. The most incomprehensible ap- 
pears comprehensible, the most comprehensible seems be- 
yond our ken. If the problems he confronts us with verge 
on the limits of the possible, still they never attain the re- 
gion of the utterly formless. His characters remain real in 
this sense — ^that they always have their roots firmly struck 
into the soil of Mother Earth, that they never become 
mere shadows. The creatures Dostoeflrsky portrays are 
known by him to the innermost fibres of their being. He 
fathoms their dreams, rummages among their passions, 
sifts their drunkenness. Not an iota of their spiritual sub- 
stance eludes himj nor does their least thought escape his 
notice. Link by link, he forges his psychological chain upon 
the limbs of the captives of his art. He never commits a psy- 
chological error J nor is there any entanglement which his 
imerring logic cannot unravel. A clash with the inner truth 
is unknown to him. What an amazing edifice his art a^d 
vision conjure up! The dialectical dispute between Porfiry 
Petrovich and Raskolnikoflr, the scientific upbuilding of 
crime, the tortuous logic of the Karamazoflr family} all this 
is an architectonic of the spirit, unparalleled, flawless as 
mathematics, as full of reverberations as music, combining 
the highest powers of the mind with the seerlike insight of 
the soul, so as to attain to a profounder truth, to verities 
more far-reaching than have ever yet been vouchsafed to 
man. 

Yet why, in spite of such an essentially complete por- 
trayal of the truth, do Dostoeflrsky's works, do th^se funda- 
mentally earthly and at the same time unearthly works, 
g^ve us the feeling that we are looking into a world that 
lies outside our own, above and beyond the world we 
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know? Why, as we enter into this world, do we feel shaken 
to the soul, and, at the same time, feel that it is a world we 
are strangers to? Why do we feel as if all his novels were 
lit by artificial light, and as if we had been spirited into a 
realm filled with hallucinations and dreams? Why do his 
external realities appear to us rather as somnambulistic ef- 
fects than as manifestations of reality? Why, despite the 
heated, nay the over-heated, condition of the atmosphere, 
do we never feel the fruitful warmth of the sun? Why do 
we never see the sun, but only a kind of chill axirora suf- 
fusing the skies? Why do these truest of true presentations 
of life seem somehow or other as if they had nothing to do 
with life itself, with life as we know it? 

Let me try to answer. Dostoeflrsky's works will bear 
comparison with all that is most imperishable and exalted 
in the world's literature. The tragedy of the KaramazoflFs 
is no whit less imposing than the tragedy of Orestes, than 
the Homeric epics, or the splendid creations of Goethe. 
These others are, perhaps, simpler, more unpretentious, 
less rich in knowledge, and of smaller import for the future 
than are Dostoeflrsky's. On the other hand they are gentler, 
and bring more balsam to the soul. They act as liberators 
of the feelings; whereas Dostoeflrsky's give nothing but 
knowledge. I think those other tragedies and epics owe 
much of their charm to the fact that they are not exclusively 

[human in scope, but are celestial as well. They are set in a 
framework of heavenly radiance, there is a breath of flow- 
ery meadows about them, a glimpse of stars in the skies, 
where the feelings can spread wings to fly freely and un- 
afraid. In the midst of the Homeric combats, during the 
bloodiest of frays, we are granted the boon of a few lines 
of description that waft a fresh breeze of salt-laden wind 
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from the sea to oxir lips; the silvery sheen of the Grecian 
landscapes floods the battleground with light, and emo- 
tionally we realize that the most shattering of these human 
fights is no more than a puny revolt against the eternal or- 
der of things. One heaves a sigh of relief, as if one were 
delivered from the sadness of this mortal coil. Even Faust 
has his Easter Sunday, is able to throw oflr his personal sor- 
row, consigning it to nature's deeps j he tosses his delight 
into the springtime of the world. In all these works we are ^ 
led to the bosom of nature, there to find release from the 
world of men. But Dostoeflrsky fails to provide any such 
outlet. The cosmos he shows us is not the all-embracing 
universe, but the narrower realm where man lives and suf- 
fers. Dostoeflrsky is deaf to music, blind to pictures, dumb \ 
before a landscape: he is made to pay for his astounding j 
knowledge of human psychology by a total indifference to I 
nature and to art. And everything that is purely human is *• 
veiled in a mist of inaccessibility. For him, God dwells ex- 
clusively in the soulj there is no god in things. Dostoeffsky 
lacks the precious kernel of pantheism which makes both 
German and Hellenic literature so happy and so liberating. 
The scene for all his works is set in stuffy rooms, in miry • 
streets, in reeking taverns j they are pervaded by a human, 
all-too-human atmosphere; no sweet winds sweep across to 
ventilate and refresh; we are never reminded of the coming 
and going of the seasons. Try to recall if in any of his great 
works, whether in Crime and Pimishmenty or in The Idiot, 
or in The Brothers Karamazoff, or in A Raw Youth, we are 
given an idea of the time of year when or the kind of land- \ 
scape amid which the action takes place. During summer? 
Or spring? Or autumn? Maybe the fact is mentioned. But 
we are not made to feel it as a concrete reality. Theaction 
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takes place in the dark recesses of the heart, which are from 
time to time illuminated by a lightning-flash of perception} 
it takes place within the airless spaces of the brain; it lad:s 
stars and blossoms; it is void of both stillness and silence. 
The air is always heavy with the efliuvivim of great cities. 
Nowhere can we find rest from the all-pervading humanity 
these works portray, no blissful relaxation such as is 
granted to man when, forgetful of himself and his troubles, 
he turns his attention to the non-sentient and passionless 
spheres without. This is the seamy side of Dostoeflrsky's 
works. His figures emerge from a grey background of 
misery and tenebrous vacuity; they do not stand forth 
freely and clearly in the world of things, but for ever re- 
main in an eternity of pure feeling. His sphere is a spiritual 
world, it is not nature; his imiverse is mankind, mankind 
alone. 

Even the human beings he depicts, though each indi- 
vidual is so authentic, so flawless in respect of logical or- 
ganization, are in their totalityunrealf they are such stuflF 
as dreams aremade oll,^and they stalk through the bound- 
less spaces as if they were no more than shades. Yet, despite 
the sense of imre^lity thus conveyed, these figures have a 
higher truth that is all their own. They are true because 
^ ' - their creator's psychological acumen is unerring; they are 
unreal, because they are not compoimded of flesh and blood 
but of thoughts and feelings. They never become tangible. 

L \ On the many thousand pages of his works, how seldom 
does DostoeflFsky tell us that his characters sit down, or tEaF 
they eat and drink; always they are in the act of feeling, 

I . or speaking, or fighting. They neither sleep— though they 

often seem to move in a making dream — ^nor seek reposej^ 
they are always in a fever, always thinking. They are never 
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vegetative, plantlike, or, like the animals, enjoying a mo- 
ment of torpor} always they are restless, excited, tense } 
always they are awake. Awake, exaggeratedly awake. Con- \ 
stantly at the highest point of existence. All of them, like \ 
their creator, are equipped with powers of perspicacious ob- \ 
servationj they are every one of them seers, telepathic, and \ 
subject to hallucinations} they are all endowed with pyth- \ 
ian or prophetic faculties} and every one of them is a psy- \ 

chologist to his finger-tips. , 

In ordinary life most men are in conflict one with an- 
other and with fate, because they do not understand, because 
they are endowed with no more than an earthly compre- 
hension. Shakespeare, alsa a great psychologist, bases half 
his tragedies upon this innate lack of penetration, upon this 
fundamental obtuseness, which severs us so hopelessly one 
from another. !]^^^ mistrusts his daughter Cordelia be- 
cause he fails to realize the quality of her generosity and 
the magnitude of the love hidden behind her reserve} 
Otpejlo takes lago as his confidant} Caesar loves Brutus, 
who is to be his assassin} all are true to their earthly in- 
heritance, all are prey to delusion. In Shakespeare's playsi 
as in real life, misunderstandings is themain cause of trag-| *^ 
edy, is the ultimate source of conflict. But Dostoeflrsk^'s 
characters know too much ever to succumb to misunder- / 
standing. They have no veils for one another} they under- \ 
stand one another, can penetrate into one another's depths, ^ 
can read one another's thoughts, and foresee one another's 
words. They ^re on the scent of the quarry almost before 
the hunt is up} they never miss the trail, are never taken 
unawares} each individual soul runs the other's meaning to 
earth with mysterious precision. The unconsdous and the 
subconscious are hj^ertrophied. All these figures are en- 
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dowed with second sight, for DostoeflFsky has transferred to 
them his own mysterious faculties of perception. 

Let me give an illustration. Nastasya Filipovna is mur- 
dered by Rogozhin. She knows that she belongs to him 
from the first moment she sets eyes on him; she shuns him 
because of this knowledge; she returns to him because she 
longs for her destiny to be fulfilled. Months beforehand, 
she makes acquaintance with the knife that is to pierce her 
breast. Rogozhin, too, knows this same knife; Myshkin 
likewise. The prince's lips tremble when, one day, while 
he is talking to Rogozhin, the latter plays with the knife. 
We have the same kind of foreknowledge of Fedor Kara- 
mazoflr's end. Father Zosima falls on his knees because he 
anticipates the crime which is to take place; even the shal- 
low and cunning fool Rakitin can read the portents herald- 
ing the deed. Alyosha kisses his father's shoulder on bid- 
ding farewell; his feelings warn him that he will see the 
old man alive no more. Ivan goes off to Chermashnya that 
he may avoid witnessing the crime. Smerdyakoff, the mean, 
contemptible rascal, knows what is coming. Indeed they all 
have a premonition of the hour when and the place where 
the fateful deed is to be done. All are prophets, all have 
foreknowledge, all are gifted with second sight. 

For the artist, truth always has two aspects, one super- 
ficial and one profound; and in Dostoeff sky's case the sec- 
ond, the profounder, aspect was psychological. Although 
he possessed a deeper knowledge of men's souls than any 
before him, yet Shakespeare had a profounder acquaintance 
with mankind. The English dramatist recognized the com- 
plexity of existence, saw how the trivial and the common- 
place are continually interlinked with the sublime. But 
Dostoeffsky sent all his creations questing for the infinite. 
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Shakespeare knew the world in the flesh j DostoeflFsky \ 
knew it in the spirit. The latter's world is, perhaps, the ( 
most perfect hallucination of the world, a deeper and more 
prophetic dream, far transcending reality, for it is a reality 
which has soared away into the realm of fantasy. This 
super-realist, this transgressor of every boundary, never 
portrayed the actual j what he did was to push the real into \ ^ 
spheres bey ond the real, ^ 

Thus we see that the world of Dostoeffsky's artistic cre- 
ation is limned from the viewpoint of the spirit j it is a 
world of the inner lifej it is redeemed from within. This 
kind of art, the profoimdest known to mankind, has no 
precedent in the field of letters, either in Russia or else- 
where. But though actual forerunners are lacing, it has 
kindred in the art of earlier times. In Greek tragedy, for 
instance, there is an undercurrent of convulsive misery, an 
excessive amount of suflFering among the men who twist 
and turn in the hands of an implacable destiny} in Michel- 
angelo there is a mystical, stony, insoluble sadness of spirit 
But among the artists of all the ages it is to Rem^raiidt tha 
DostoeflFsky bears the most unmistakable resemblance 
Both these men endured a life of toil and privation} both 
of them were despised and rejected} and both, through 
penury, were forced to taste the lees of human misery. 
Both experienced the relentless struggle between light and 
darkness, thus learning the creative implications lying am- 
bushed in contrasts, and becoming aware that no beauty 
can excel that of the saintliness which is the expression of a 
life of deprivation. Dostoeffsky's holy ones are Russian^ 
peasants, criminals, gamblers} Rembrandt finds the models i 
for his biblical personages among the riflF-raflF of the ports: ,. 
both feel that in the basest forms of life a new and mys- 
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terious loveliness is concealed^ both find their Clp-ist 
among the dregs of humanity. Both recognize the constant 
interplay of earthly forces, of light and darkness; they 
know that these actions and reactions are no less vigorously 
at work in the sphere of terrestrial life than in the celestial 
sphere where the spirit has shaken off earthly trappings; 
and that, in body and in spirit alike, all that pertains to 
light is wrung from the ultimate darkness of life itself. 
^The deeper we penetrate into Rembrandt's pictures or into 
Dostoeffsky's books, the easier it becomes to solve the rid- 
dle of earthly and of spiritual forms, the answer to which 
is: imiversal humanity. And where, at first, we discern only 
shadowy shapes, and see no more than a pale reflexion of 
reality, after a while we perceive, with the informed pleas- 
ure of him who has won his way to the light, the holy sheen 
which, like a martyr's crown, forms an aureole around life's 
last things. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PASSION 

Que celui aime feuy qui aime la mesurel 

LA BOETIE 

"You drive everj^hing till it becomes a passion," says 
Nastasya Filipovna; and her dictum strikes at DostoeflF- 
sky's heart no less accurately than it strikes at the heart of 
all his characters. He can only approach the phenomena of 
existence in passionate mood} and his intensest passion is 
reserved for the thing he loves above all else: art. It goes 
without saying that the creative process, the artistic en- 
deavour, so far as DostoeflFsky is concerned, does not for- 
ward smoothly, that it is not a coolly calculated one. Dos- 
toeflFsky writes in a fever, just as he lives and thinks in a 
fever. He has the nervous and hasty calligraphy of the ar- 
dent type of man, and when he sets pen to paper the words 
flow forth like chains of tiny beads j yet in his wrist, the 
while, his pulse is beating at redoubled speed. The author's 
nerves twitch convulsively} for him creation is an ecstasy, 
a martyrdom, a delight and a disruption, an agonizmg 
voluptuousness and a voluptuous agony, an everlasting 
spasm, a constantly recurring eruption of his volcanic na- 
ture. Poor Folk, which he composed at the age of twenty- 
four, was written "with tears"} ever after, each of his 
books is bom out of a crisis, an illness. "I am working fever- 
ishly, in an atmosphere of torment and worry. If I strain 
at my work I become physically a wreck." In actual fact his 
epileptic fits, with their febrile and devastating rhythm, 
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with their dark and stupefying repressions, make them- 
selves felt in the remotest ramifications of his works. He 
creates with every force in his being, in a state of hysterical 
frenzy. Even the less important of his writings, his jour- 
nalistic essays, have passed through the furnace of his pas- 
sion. He never draws free-hand, never works with the 
manipulative dexterity and insouciance of a good techni- 
cian j he enters in the action of the drama with his nerves 
tingling, and thus he suflFers acutely with his characters and 
on their behalf. All his works are explosive, because of the 
electrical tension they embody, like that heralding a thim- 
derstorm. He cannot depict without being part of the depic- 
tion, and of DostoeflFsky it might be said as Sten dhal says of 
himself (in the person of Henri Brulard) : "Quand il etait 
sans emotion, il etait sans esprit." When DostoeflFsky failed 
to be passionate, he failed also as a creative artist. 

But, in the realm of art, passion may be as destructive 
as it is creative. It creates no more than the chaos of forces, 
whose eternal forms have to be moulded by the ludd mind. 
All art requires unrest as a spur to creation j and yet no less 
important are repose, reflection, consideration, if the work 
is to be perfected. DostoeflFsk/s mind, which cut clean like 
a diamond through glass into the realm of reality, recog- 
nized the need for an atmosphere of crystalline coldness 
around a work of art. He worshipped a really fine archi- 
tectonic, he would gladly have constructed a beautifully 
ordered scheme of the universe. But as soon as he began to 
build, his feelings ran away with him. The cleavage be- 
tween what the brain wanted and what the heart made him 
do is only too apparent in his work, and might be described 
as the antagonism between architectonic and passion. In 
vain does DostoeflFsky, the artist, try to be objective, to re- 
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main on the outside of things, to tell a plain story, to 
describe people, to be an unbiased recorder of events, an 
analyst of the emotions. Irresistibly he is forced to suflFer 
and to sympathize with the events in the world of his crea- 
tion. There is always a suggestion of the primal chaos in 
Dostoeflrsky's completed works j he never achieves har- 
mony. Ivan Karamazoflr, the betrayer of his creator's most 
^ intimate thoughts, exclaims: "I hate harmony .'* No peace 
is ever to be signed between form and desire, no com- 
promise, only — and this is the price he has to pay for the 
duality of his nature, a duality which permeates everything 
he does, suflFusing it from the cool husk into its most glow- 
ing core — an unremitting struggle between outward and 
inward reality. The cleavage in his own temperament is 
reflected in the cleavage between the architecture of his 
work and the passionate content. 

In his novels, Dostoeffsky never achieves the "epic 
vein,'' as it is called} that power of calmly recounting 
tremendous events, that great secret handed down from 
master to master throughout the ages, and possessed by all 
great writers from Homer to Gottfried Keller and Tol- 
stoy. His world is born of passion j and only under the urge 
of passion can it be properly appreciated. We are never 
allowed to hear those gentle strains which lull to blessed 
tranquillity} we cannot feel sure that the storm and stress 
are over, cannot be certain that we have sailed safely into 
port, and are now in a position to contemplate from a dis- 
tance, secure and unmolested, the turmoil of winds and 
waves. We are surrounded by, cabined within, the tragedy, 
and may not escape. The crises his characters traverse rage 
like a sickness in our own blood, and the problems he raises 
consume us like a fire. He plunges us into the seething at- 
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mosphere of his novels, takes us to the vertiginous heights 
overlooking the abysses of the soul, and leaves us breath- 
less and dizzy. When our pulses beat with the same tu- 
multuousness as his own, and our passions have assumed 
the impetus of his, then, and not till then, do his works be- 
long to tis and do we become an integral part of them. 
Dostoeflrsky will tolerate none but tense beings as partici- 
pators in his kingdom. The easy-going flanexir among 
books, the stroller who is content to amble along the beaten 
track where all the problems have been solved, must re- 
nounce the attempt to read Dostoeflrsky } for only when our 
hearts are aflame with passion can we gain admittance to his 
realm. 

Dostoeflrsky's relationship to his reader is a discord; is 
full of dangerous, gruesome, voluptuous instincts. It is a 
passionate relationship, such as exists between man and 
wife; not, as with other authors, a companionship, full of 
friendliness and trust. Dickens and Gottfried Keller, his 
contemporaries, lure their readers persuasively into their 
world; they bespeak them kindly, gently initiating them 
into the story, and tickling their curiosity and their imagi- 
native faculties. But DostoeflFsky is not content with having 
our interest; he wants the whole of us, body and soul. He 
charges his atmosphere with electricity, and finds subtle 
means to stimulate us. A hypnosis settles down on us, so 
that we surrender our will to his. He confuses our senses 
with unending speeches, enticing us into the innermost 
sanctuary by hints and mysterioxxs allusions. Nor does he 
readily tolerate a surrender; he extends the martyrdom of 
preparation by slowly transfusing knowledge into oxir 
veins. Almost imperceptibly at first, restlessness sets in; 
but still he puts off the moment of initiation, introducing 
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fresh figures and pictures for our consideration. Like a man 
well versed in the art of love, he postpones the moment of 
oxir compliance with a devilish strength of wiU, thereby en- 
hancing a millionfold the state of tension. Inevitably we 
derive the impression that an overwhelming tragedy is im- 
minent; a flash of awesome foreboding rips the heavens of 
oxir souls. How long we are kept in suspense in Crime and 
Pumshment before we are given to understand that all the 
apparently senseless descriptions of spiritual states are in 
reality a preparation for the double murder perpetrated by 
Raskolnikoff ! And yet from the outset we have a premoni- 
tion how events will unroll. 

Dostoeffsky takes delight in the finesse of postjione- 
mentj one obscure intimation here, another there, act as 
pinpricks in the tender skin of sensibility. Before the great 
scenes are allowed to take place, he gives us page after page 
full of vague yet significant, tedious yet stimulating expec- 
tation, until a sensitive reader is in a condition of spiritual 
fever and physical torment. Even pleasurable excitement 
is accentuated, by this fanatic of contrasts, till it develops 
into pain J and not until, in the overheated furnace of the 
breast, emotions are at boiling-point and the chest walls 
threaten to burst, does he bring his hammer down on our 
hearts} and we reach that moment of exaltation when, with 
a terrible release like the discharge of a thunder-cloud, our 
strained nerves are unstretched. Not until the tension has 
reached breaking-point does Dostoeffsky lift the veil, and 
bathe the exacerbated emotions in a gentle, tear-dimmed 
sensation. 

Dostoeffsky's grip upon his reader is full of enmity, of 
sensuousness, and of passionate subtlety. He does not over- 
come us in open combat, but, like an assassin who spends 
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hours tracking down his victim, he suddenly pierces us to 
the heart. It is because he cannot stand aloof and contem- 
plate the narrative unmoved, because he is himself caught 
up in the rush of his characters' emotions, that we deny 
him the title of epic writer. His technique is eruptive} he 
does not patiently construct the roadway leading into his 
work, removing the earth, shovel by shovel} but he mines 
from within, using the most concentrated energy, that he 
may blow the world to fragments, and simultaneously dis- 
charge his own stresses.. ffis preparations are made under- 
groimd, with conspiratorial art} and the result invariably 
takes the reader by surprise. One may have a presentiment 
that a catastrophe is in the air, but one is never sure} it is 
impossible to foresee in which of his characters the mine is 
being laid, or at what hour and in what circumstances the 
fuse is to be fired. From each of the characters a shaft runs 
down into the focal point of the occurrence} each individual 
is loaded with the inflammable material. The identity of 
him who is to ignite the fuse is kept from us with unexam- 
pled skill. For instance, among all those whose minds are 
poisoned with the thought of doing away with Fedor Kar- 
amazoff, no sign is vouchsafed as to who is the chosen in- 
strument for the murder. Dostoeflrsky, though he allows us 
to surmise as much as we like, never betrays his own se- 
crets. One is aware only of fate, burrowing like a mole be- 
neath the surface of life} one feels that a mine is laid just 
beneath one's heart} one faints with suspense. Then, in a 
tiny second of time, a streak of lightning flashes across the 
sultry sky} the tension is snapped. 

And to lead up to this second, to this eirtraordinarily 
condensed situation, Dostoeflrsky needs an imprecedentedly 
lengthy and abundant preliminary presentation. Such con- 
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centrated states, such intensity, can only be achieved 
through a monumental form of art, an art that has some- 
thing of primitive grandeur about it, an art which has the 
quality of a saga. Breadth in this case is not garrulousness, 
but architecture. Just as the pyramids required gigantic 
foundations, so DostoeflFsky, in order to achieve the pin- 
nacles of his building, needs the massive dimensions of his 
novels. Indeed, his novels roll on their way like the Volga 
or the Dnieper, those mighty streams of his homeland. 
They have something of the river about them, these slowly 
moving stories, gathering into their main current the 
countless tributary rivulets of life. They sweep away in 
their hundreds of pages many a political rock and polemical 
stone as their waters overflow the banks of an art which 
would if it could keep them in their channels. Often, when 
inspiration is lacking, they broaden out into shallow pools 
wherein the water seems about to drain away into the sand. 
Their flow becomes sluggish, they trickle laboriously in 
curves and through swamps j they stagnate for hours in 
morasses of talkj imtil at last the current narrows, and the 
flow of the story, having renewed its impetus, swings pas- 
sionately forward again. 

Then, as we approach the sea, infinitude, we are hurled 
into a veritable race of waters j the tale speeds along like 
the whirlwind, the pages fly, the tempo accelerates, carry- 
ing us towards the edge whence the roar of the waterfall 
assails our ears. The whole voliune of waters is trans- 
formed of a sudden into a seething mass of foam, hurtling 
onward with inconceivable haste. As the story, like a river 
storming down a cataract, hurries to its final catharsis, so 
the reader willy-nilly turns the pages quicker and quicker, 
until he is flimg into the abyss of the accomplished fact and 
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his emotional tension is shattered among the boulders. 
This torrential rush of feeling comes at the close of every 
one of DostoeflFsky's novels, conceived as they are on the 
grand scale. During the climax, the whole of life is con- 
densed into a unit J the conunotion we experience is both 
torturing and vertiginous j it is as if we were standing on 
the top of a high tower and looking down into our own 
depths} a divine madness seems to possess us, and we have 
the bliss of savouring beforehand the sensation of precipi- 
tating ourselves to our death. Maybe all novels are written 
with this white-hot moment in view. DostoeflFsky has given 
us twenty or thirty tremendous situations in the course of 
his works, and each attains to such a degree of vehemence 
and is so pregnant with passion that, not only are we dumb- 
founded at the first reading, but even at the fourth or fifth 
it is as if a flaming arrow were piercing us to the heart. At 
such moments all the personalities of the book seem to be 
congregated into one room, and each of them is animated 
by the full vigour of his own arbitrary will. All the roads 
and streams and forces are, by some inexorable magic, gath- 
ered together to find relief in a single action, in a single 
countenance, in a single word. Let us recall the moment in 
The Possessed when ShatoflF strikes Stavrogin, and the 
'^sodden thud" of the blow shatters the web of the mys- 
tery; or that scene in The Idiot when Nastasya Filipovna 
throws the hundred thousand roubles into the fire; or the 
confession scenes in Crifne and Pumshment and in The 
Brothers Karamazoff. At these moments (the highest mo- 
ments in DostoeflFsky's art, when what happens is no longer 
taking place in the world of matter but appertains to the 
elemental forms of being), architecture and passion are 
wedded for life. Only at the instant of rapture, that all-too- 
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short instant in the artist's life, does DostoeflFsky become a 
unified man. At length the artist has triumphed over the 
mere human being. Not until we contemplate the Work in 
retrospect do we realize how marvellously each step in the 
ascent has been calculated; with what intimate knowledge 
men and circumstances are made to supplement one an- 
other and set one another oflFj how the thousand and one 
equations are reduced to a common standard, the ultimate 
imit of feeling. The essence of DostoeflFsky's art is this 
power of leading up to such concentrated crises wherein 
the electrical tensions of feeling are condensed and towards 
which the lightning discharges of fate are infallibly 
attracted. 

Need we further insist upon the origin of this unique 
art form? Need we repeat that it is merely the re-creation 
in the artistic field of the occurrences taking place within 
the psyche of the author himself? Never has the suflFering 
of an artist been put to better use j never before has it culmi- 
nated in a climax so convincing that the reader loses all 
sense of time and place. Long though these books are, they 
are miracles of emotional condensation. JLet me illustrate 
the paradox. In the first three hundred odd pages of The 
Idiot we are confronted with a maelstrom of destinies; a 
chaos of souls flies by us; a multitude of people are brought 
to life before oxir very eyes. We have strolled along the 
streets with them, have sat in houses in their company. 
Then, suddenly, we become aware that the innumerable 
happenings we have been witnessing have all taken place 
in little more than twelve hours, between forenoon and 
midnight. The events wherein the KaramazoflFs act out 
their fate occupy only a few days in time; the RaskolnikoflF 
tragedy fulfils itself in a week. Masterpieces of condensa- 
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tion, rarely met with among epic writings, and very rarely 
achieved even in life itself! Alone among the tragedies of 
jclassical antiquity does the story of CEdipus attain a similar 
Icondensation, for there, between noon and evening, a 
whole lifetime and a previous generation are compressed} 
we experience the descent from the heights into the depths 
and the ascent to the heights again, the merciless see-saw of 
chance and likewise the purifying power of a spiritual 
storm. In the great moments of DostoeflFsky's creation, his 
hovels take on the shape of drama, and he then excels as a 
writer of tragedy. The close of the KaramazoflF tragedy is 
soul of the Greek tragedy's soul, flesh of Shakespeare's 
flesh. The titan stands before us in them all, naked, de- 
fenceless, puny, beneath the tragic skies of destiny. 

At the moment of catastrophe, these novels of DostoeflF- 
sky's lose their character as tales. They throw oflF the vest- 
ments of mere story-telling, and become dialogue, white- 
hot dialogue. The big scenes are pure dialogue, they could 
be transferred just as they are on to the stage, so dramati- 
cally are they conceived and carried out. Indeed, the novel- 
ist has turned playwright. 

Nor were actor managers slow to grasp this truth j so 
that very soon there were acting versions of Raskolnikoff, 
the Idiot, and the KaramazoflFs. But hardly did they see the 
footlights, when it became manifest how impossible it was 
to represent such characters from without, to drag them 
from their proper sphere, out o£ the world of the spirit. 
Like stricken trees, stripped of bark and leaves, lifeless, do 
these figures appear on the boards compared with their 
electrifying vitality in the world to which they properly 
belong. They depend so greatly for their powers of pres- 
entation upon suggestion and premonition and chiaroscuro. 
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DostoeflFsky's psychology cannot be forced into the lime- 
light; those who would try to simplify it, or "work it up 
anew/' have contumely for their reward. There are strange 
contacts, undercurrents, and shades of meaning, in this sub- 
terranean world; and all of them elude our grasp. He does 
not construct his figures with visible material, but with 
thousands upon thousands of hints; nothing more delicate 
is known in the realm of literature than the gossamer warp 
and woof of his weaving. Try, for example, to read one of 
these novels in the abridged French version. Outwardly 
nothing seems to be lacking. Events roll briskly on their 
course, as in a film; the figures appear more agile than iri 
the original, they are more firmly knit; even, perhaps, 
more passionate. And yet, somehow, they are impover- 
ished, their souls lack that strangely iridescent sheen, the 
atmosphere has been deprived of its electric spark, the sul- 
try tension whose discharge brings so agreeable a sense of 
relief is not there. Something has been destroyed which 
cannot be replaced; the mag^c circle has been broken. 
These abridgments and attempts at dramatization make 
manifest the meaning of DostoeflFsky's breadth of treat- 
ment, and the object of his apparent garrulousness. For the 
tiny, ephemeral, haphazard hints, which at the time appear 
trivial and superfluous details, have their reverberation 
many himdred pages farther on in the book. Beneath the 
surface of the tale there is a mysterious switchboard; a net- 
work of live wires carrying the messages far and wide, and 
creating strange repercussions. He has invented a special 
shorthand of the soul, minute physical and psychical signs, 
whose meaning becomes clear to us only at a third or a 
fourth reading. Where else do we find so perfected a nerv- 
ous system in the art of story-telling, such a medley of 
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occurrences beneath the skeletal structure of events and 
under the superficial layers of the dialogue? And yet the 
word "system" is, perhaps, a misnomer. The psychological 
processes we are confronted with can only be compared 
with the seemingly spontaneous and yet inexplicable or- 
dering of man himself. Whereas other great writers, and 
in especial Goethe, appear to take nature as their model 
rather than man, allowing events to develop organically 
like a plant and picturesquely like a landscape, DostoeflF- 
sky's Inovels are like an encounter with an exceptionally 
profoimd and passionate human being. His works depict 
the archetypal man ranging the infinite, a being of nerves 
and incandescent flesh and brain, a being whose personality 
is cloven in twain, a creature who is wise and excitable and 
passionate. His works are as imsearchable and as un- 
fathomable as is the soul within its bodily prison-house j 
and they are incomparable monuments of literary art. 

They are incomparable! Our admiration of his artistry, 
of his spiritual mastery, transcends all boimdsj and the 
more we immerse ourselves in his writings, the more over- 
whelmed are we by their almost incredible power and 
greatness. Yet this is not to say that every one of Dostoeff- 
sky's novels is a perfect work of art. Indeed, they are far 
less perfect as works of art than are many others of much 
less intrinsic value, dealing with a smaller circle of inter- 
ests and satisfied with more modest aims. The measureless 
may be able to reach the infinite, but the infinite cannot be 
copied. Much of the architectonic may become blurred by 
passion, and the building which has been conceived on the 
heroic scale may be spoiled by impatience in the execution. 
But DostoeflFsky's impatience leads back from the tragedy 
depicted by his art into the tragedy of his own life. As with 
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Balzac, so with DostoeflFsky, his impatience was due to 
poverty, not to levity; life made so many claims upon him 
that he had to write quickly and not trouble his head about 
perfection. We must never forget how these works came 
into being. The whole novel was already sold ere the au- 
thor had completed the first chapter, so that he was always 
in a hurry to finish within contract time. He worked "like 
an old post-horse" J ever on the go, travelling from place 
to place J he lacked both time and opportunities for rest, 
and for putting the final polish on his work. Was not he the 
first to reproach himself? "If you could only see the condi- 
tions in which I have to work! You demand masterpieces 
from me; yet the bitterest need is always hurrying me 
along." 

He envies TurgeneflF and Tolstoy who can sit at home 
at ease, rounding oflF their periods amid the comforts of 
their own estates. Yet he is not by nature envious. As a 
man, he does not shun poverty; but the artist, abased to the 
rank of proletarian, rages against "landowner literature." 
He longs, with the longing of all true artists, for leisure 
and tranquillity wherein to perfect his work. No flaw in 
his writings is ignored by him; he knows that after he has 
had an epileptic fit the interest of the story slackens, that 
the taut integument of the work of art loses its elasticity, 
and that much indiflFerent matter is allowed to creep in. His 
friends and his wife often have to draw his attention to 
gross lapses, for in the days immediately following his at- 
tacks he forgets much that he has planned before the 
seizure. 

This proletarian, this wage earner, this slave of the 
^gned contract, this man who in the days of his direst need 
wrote three huge novels one after the other without a 
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pause, is actually one of the most self-critical of artists. He 
loves to the pitch of fanaticism the exquisite and delicate 
art of finishing and perfecting. Even under the lash of 
penury he files and polishes certain passages; twice he 
starts afresh on The Idiot, although his wife is hungry and 
the midwife is clamouring for her dues. His desire for com- 
pletion is inexhaustible; but his poverty, too, is inexhaus- 
tible. The two powers wrestle for predominance, the 
external necessity with the inner urge. The artist in him suf- 
fers as greatly from a cleavage as does the man. The artist 
in him craves for perfection. In every aspect of his life, 
whether as man or as artist, he is crucified upon the cross of 
his duplex destiny. 

Thus even his art is no solace to him; it is a torture, full 
of haste and flight, and can never become a home for this 
homeless wanderer. The passion, too, which drives him to 
creation, drives him over the boundary line of completion. 
Aye, he is hunted beyond completion into the realm of the 
everlastingly endless. Like truncated, unfinished towers 
(both in The Brothers Karamazoff and in Crime and Pun- 
ishment we are given to understand there will be a second 
part, but no such part was ever written), the massive edi- 
fices of his novels points upward to the altitudes of religion, 
and are lost among the clouds of eternal questionings. They 
are not novels in the true sense; rather are they heroic 
masses, no longer related to literature; they seem to be 
prophetic preludes to the saga of a new humanity. For, 
deep as is DostoeflFsky's love for art, art is not an end in 
itself so far as he is concerned. As it was for his Russian 
forbears so it is for him, a confession of faith leading from 
the human to the divine. Thus has it ever been with his 
great compatriots. After writing Dead Souls, Gogol thrust 
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literature aside and became a mystic, a herald of the new 
Russia; at sixty, Tolstoy renounced art and became the 
evangelist of the good and the just; Gorki turned his back 
on fame in order to preach the revolution. DostoeflFsky, too, 
though he remained a diligent writer till the end, was con- 
cerned in later years, not to produce works of art, but to 
voice the gospel of the "Third Kingdom"; a myth relating 
to the new world which was to arise on Russian soil, an 
apocalyptic prophecy, obscure and enigmatic. Art for him 
was no more than a beginning: his goal was in the endless. 
Art was for him no more than a step on the way to the tem- 
ple, not the holy place itself. His works in their aggregate 
enshrine something so great that words are not competent 
to express it; and, for the very reason that this great some- 
thing is only hinted at and is not presented in a perishable 
form, these works are means for the fulfilment of man and 
of humanity. 
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THE TRANSGRESSOR OF 
BOUNDARIES 

In your lack of fotoer to finish any things 
lies the secret of your greatness. 

GOETHE 

Tradition is a stone wall of the past surrounding the pres- 
ent: he who would penetrate into the future must step over 
it. For Mother Nature brooks no halt in the acquiring of 
knowledge J she seems to command that order shall be, and 
loves those only who destroy the old order for the sake of 
establishing the new. Within the individual man, and by 
the overplus of his own energies, she is perpetually creating 
anew those conquistadors who, from the familiar shores of 
their own soul, fare forth upon the waters of imcharted seas 
to discover fresh zones of the heart and hitherto unex- 
plored spiritual spheres. Were it not for these bold adven- 
turers, man would be caught in a snare of his own making, 
and his development would be confined within a narrow 
circle. Lacking these messengers who, in their haste to 
herald other dawns, outdistance their own selves, each gen- 
eration would continue along the beaten way. To these 
great dreamers is due the knowledge humanity has gained 
of its own deeper significance. It is not the calm investi- 
gators, the geographers of the homeland region, who have 
brought the far horizons within the range of mortal vision, 
but the desperados who sailed away to discover new con- 
tinents. Not the psychologists, men of science though they 
be, have laid bare the deep recesses of the modern soul, but 
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the men of creative genius who overstepped all frontiers. 

Of those who in modem times overstepped the frontiers 
in the world of literature, DostoeflFsky was the greatest j no 
one has discovered so many new spiritual continents as this 
man to whom, as he himself declared, "the immeasurable 
and the unending are as necessary as our finite earth." It is 
wellnigh impossible to eniunerate his many deeds: his 
wanderings over the cold desolations of thought} his de- 
scents into the hidden springs of the unconscious; his as- 
cents, his somnambulistic ascents to the dizzy heights of 
self-knowledge. Where there was no beaten trail, he made 
one for himself} and by preference he dwelt in labyrinths 
and wildernesses. None has fathomed the mechanism and 
the magic of spiritual things with more precision: the soul 
is better known, it is more alive and more conscious and 
simultaneously more mysterious and divine, because of 
him. To him we owe it that we are more aware of oxir in- 
born mysteries, and are able, from the mountain-top of 
his works, to gaze upon the promised land of a future day. 

The first barrier to fall down before DostoeflFsky's on- 
slaught was that which blocked the way into the land of his 
birth. He opened for us the doors into Russia. He discov- 
ered his own nation to the world at large, widening our 
European consciousness, so that for the first time the Rus- 
sian spirit was shown to be a fragment, a precious fragment, 
of the world spirit. Before his day, Russia had appeared as 
a buflFer so far as Europe was concerned, a corridor, as it 
were, leading into Asia, an area on a map, a relic of a day 
long past, left behind to remind us of our own barbaric 
childhood. He, however, demonstrated what this desert 
held of power for the future} since DostoeflFsky's time we 
feel that Russia is the emblen^ of a new religion, that Rus- 
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na must pronounce the initial word in the great new canticle 
of mankind He made the worldricher by imparting a fresh 
knowledge and a fresh promise for the future. Pushkin 
showed us the Russian aristocracy; Tolstoy portrayed for 
us the simple, patriarchal, peasant type, a being who be- 
longed essentially to the old, divided, worn-out world. 
Dostoeffsky fires us with his message of new possit^lities; 
he is the first to fan to flame the genius of this new nation, 
and he makes us almost sorrowful that the ardent inspira- 
tion of a youthful world and of a soul in the making should 
be poured forth from Russia into the weary, stagnant world 
of Europe. During the Great War we could not but feel 
that we owed all our knowledge of Russia to Dostoeffsky; 
and it is he whom we Germans have to thank because, in 
spite of the fact that Russia was an enemy country, we could 
feel that it was the brotherland of the soul. 

Had not Pushkin perished at the age of thirty-seven, he, 
too, might have achieved this same kind of cultural en- 
largement of our knowledge concerning the idea that Rus- 
sia represents. But Dostoeffsky alone is responsible for the 
tremendous widening of our spiritual self-knowledge; his 
achievement here is unexampled in the history of litera- 
ture. He is the psychologist of psychologists. The depths 
of the human heart exercise an uncanny attraction upon 
him; the unconscious, the subconscious, the unsearchable — 
these are his true worlds. Since Shakespeare lived and 
wrote we have not learned so much from any one as from 
I Dostoeffsky about the secret sources of the emotions and 
I the magic laws which govern their interactions; and just as 
Odysseus was the only mortal who ever returned from 
Hades and told us of his experiences there, so Dostoeffsky 
relates his voyages in the underworld of the soul. For he. 
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too, like Odysseus, was ciceroned by a god, or, an you will, 
a demon. His malady, by turns lifting him to the highest 
pinnades of feeling which no common mortal may attain 
and hurling him down into the nethermost depths of anxi- 
ety and horror, had acclimatized him to the atmosphere of 
these regions beyond the margins of ordinary conscious ex- 
perience — an atmosphere sometimes idly cold and some- 
times irrespirably hot. Even as nocturnal animals see in the 
dark, so he sees into the obscure regions of the soxil with 
clearer vision than others can see in the bright light of day. 
The fiery element which consumes our common clay seems 
to him no more than a beneficial warmth ; and, since a mor- 
bid spiritual realm is his abiding place, he is intimately ac- 
quainted with the profoundest mysteries of life. He has 
gazed into the eyes of madness j like a sleepwalker unfal- 
teringly aprowl in the moonlight, he treads the highest 
peaks of the emotions whence those who are awake and 
aware would shrink in terror. DostoeflFsky has delved 
deeper into the layers of the unconscious than has any phy- 
sician or lawyer, or criminologist, or psychiatrist. All that 
science was later to reveal in this field of investigation, all 
that was subsequently dissected out from this underground 
region of the human spirit, all the strange phenomena of 
telepathy, hysteria, hallucination, and perversion, had be- 
come known to him, decades in advance, through personal 
experience, through suflFering, and through imaginative in- 
sight. He probed the phenomena of the mind to where they 
verge on madness (intellectual excess), and crime (emo- 
tional excess), thereby opening up new spiritual continents. 
Thus, while writing the last pages of an old science, he was 
enriching art with the elements of a new psychology. 
A new psychology! For the science of the mind likewise 
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has its methodology, no less than art, which adown the ages 
may seem to be a unity, yet unendingly must create new 
laws for its being. In this realm, too, knowledge suffers a 
change J it progresses through fresh solutions and new de- 
termining factors. Just as the experimental chemist is con- 
stantly discovering new elements, and has again and again 
been able to show that what were regarded as elements (as 
indivisible) are really compounds, so have psychologists 
been able to an ever-increasing degree to split up the ap- 
parent unity of feeling into an infinitude of impulses and 
counter-impulses. Despite the existence, in earlier days,^of 
isolated men of genius who were forerunners of the mod- 
ern outlook, it is indubitable that a line must be drawn be- 
tween the old psychology and the new. From Homer to 
Shakespeare, we find in the works of the great writers the 
same restricted psychological outlook — a psychology that 
runs straight forward in a narrow groove. To our ancestors 
of long ago, man was still a formula, a quality equipped 
with bones and flesh. Odysseus is cunningj Achilles, bravej 
Ajax, wrathful J Nestor, wise. These men's resolves and ac- 
tions, one and all, are conceived as simple, and manifestly 
dictated by an impulse of the will. Even Shakespeare, who 
I stood at the branching of the ways between the old art and 
I the new, composes his characters so that the conflicting 
melodies which make up their being are yet sustained by a 
dominant pedal. Nevertheless he was responsible for send- 
ing precursors into our modern age from the mental atmos- 
phere of the Middle Ages. In Hamlet he gives us the first 
enigmatical character, the progenitor of the differentiated 
men of our own day. Here, for the first time within the 
meaning of the new psychology, a man's will is frustrated 
through his inhibitions} the mirror of self -observation is 
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placed in the mind itself} the being with a knowledge of 
his own reactions is portrayedj his duplexity of purpose, 
which affects him both internally and externally, is ex- 
posed; we are shown a man thinking in the article of do- 
ing, and realizing himself during the process of thought. 
Here for the first time we are given the study of a man 
living the kind of mental and emotional life we ourselves 
live J he feels as we feel, though he has not yet emerged 
from a twilit consciousness, and is still enmeshed in the toils 
of a superstitious age. The affective influences that deter- 
mine his most important actions are objectified for him as 
magic potions and as ghosts, instead of being recognized as 
mere illusions and forebodings. 

But the tremendous psychological discovery has, never- 
theless, been made j the duplexity of the emotional life has 
been laid bare. The new spiritual continent is henceforward 
open to exploration. The man of romantic temperament, 
as portrayed by Byron or Goethe or Shelley, such a man as 
**Childe Harold" or Werther, for instance, aware of the 
clash between his own passionate disposition and the sober 
world of everyday life, promotes by his very restlessness of 
spirit the chemical disintegration of the emotions, and thus 
favours their psychological analysis. Exact science, all the 
while, is providing us with valuable information. Then 
comes Stendhal. He can tell us more about the "crystalliza- 
tion" of the feelings than could any of his predecessors; he 
knows much about the bivalence of the emotions, and their 
capacity for metamorphosis. He divines the obscure con- 
flict which takes place in the heart before any decision can 
be made. But the innate lethargy of his genius, the insou- 
ciance of his character, makes it impossible for him to reveal 
all the dynamics of the unconscious. 
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Dostoe£Fdcy was the first to pluck out the heart of the 
mystery* He achieved the complete analysis of the emo- 
tions, he exploded the concept of the unity of the f eeltngs, 
with the result that the characters in his bo<^ are endowed 
with psyches new in the world of literature. The analyses 
of the mind undertaken by his predecessors, bold though 
they may have appeared at the time, seem to us superficial 
in comparison with Dostoe£Fsky's work in the same field. It 
is as if we were reading a textbook on electrical technique 
written thirty years ago, wherein tentative surmises as to 
the possible developments of the science were made, but in 
which there was no real approach to our present-day 
knowledge. 

In Dostoe£Fsky's mental universe nothing appears as a 
simple, indivisible element j everything is a conglomerate, 
is a transitional form, an intermediate form, a form which 
is in a state of flux. We are shown the mind in a tumult of 
indecision and confusion before the accomplishment of any 
and every deedj a frenzied interplay between desires and 
actualities shakes the feelings together pellmell. Con- 
stantly we think that we have struck the bedrock motive 
underlying a decision, or have fathomed the reasons for 
some particular craving j but invariably we find that, after 
all, there are yet deeper motives and reasons. Hate, love, 
carnal desire, infirmity of purpose, vanity, pride, lust for 
power, humility, veneration, all the impulses of the human 
heart, are entangled one with the other in everlasting 
transformation. DostoeflFsky discloses the mind as a realm 
of strange confusions, and sublime chaos. He portrays men 
who become drunkards out of a longing for purity, and 
who become criminals because they crave to experience re- 
morse} he shows us men whose reverence for purity and 
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innocence leads them to ravish young girls, and men whose 
religious cravings find satisfaction in blasphemy. When his 
characters lust, they do so quite as much in the hope of a 
repulse as in the hope of a gratification of their desires. 
Their defiance, if we look beneath the surface, is nothing 
but a cloak to hide their shyness j their love is a starveling 
hatej their hate is a camouflaged love. 

One contrast fecundates another. He shows us wastrels 
who are what they are because they hanker af er suflFering, 
and self-mortifiers who yearn for carnal pleasures; their 
wills spin dizzily as in a raging whirlpool. In the phase of 
longing, they experience the pleasure of attainment} in the 
very lists of love, they are overwhelmed with the disgust 
of satietyj while action is in progress, they are already re- 
penting the unfinished deedj and when the hour of repent- 
ance has struck, they are in retrospect luxuriating in the 
delight of action. All their feelings have an obverse and a 
reverse — ^unless there be an even greater complication of 
aspects. The deeds they do are not the ones they want to 
do; and the sayings of their souls are never uttered by their 
lips. Every feeling, therefore, is many-sided, complex, am- 
biguous. 

The upshot is that none of DostoeflFsky's characters can 
be sununed up in a simple linguistic concept, not one of 
them can be adequately described in terms of unified feel- 
ing. For instance, we may speak of Fedor KaramazoflF as a 
libertine, and the expression seems to describe him exhaus- 
tively; but SvidrigailoflF is likewise a libertine, and so is the 
imnamed student in A Raw Youth — ^yet there is a world of 
diflFerence between them, an immense diversity in the feel- 
ings each of them experiences. SvidrigailoflF's sensuousness 
takes the form of a cold and soulless depravity; he is the 
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calrulafing tacrician of debauchery. KaiamazoflPs licen- 
dousaess is really a love of life, is debauchery pushed to 
the point of personal undeanliness, is a profound impulse 
urging him to mix himself with the basest things life has 
to offer because such things are emanations of life, and 
Fedor, from sheer excess of vitality, wishes to enjoy the 
very dregs of life. The former is a libertine because of a 
poor emotional make-up, the latter because of a super- 
fluity of feeling} that which in the sickly Svidrigailo£F is 
caused by acute irritation of the mind, is in Fedor a chronic 
inflammation. Again, Svidrigailo£F is no more than a half- 
hearted voluptuary, indulging in petty vices, a dirty little 
beast, an ^4nsect" having sensual lusts. Likewise that name- 
less student in A Raw Youth represents the degoieration of 
spiritual depravity into sexual perversion. All three are 
"libertines^'j but their feelings, let me repeat, belong to 
separate worlds. Now, just as in this instance carnal desire is 
differentiated and dissected out into its component parts 
and its most far-reaching ramifications, so is every feeling 
and every impulse analysed in Dostoe£Fsky's books, until 
at length we reach the primal source of energy which is 
the ultimate contrast, the unending conflict, between the 
T^ego and the world, between aflirmation and surrender, be- 
tween pride and humility, between extravagance and thrift, 
between isolation and co-operation, between centripetal and 
centrifugal force, between glorification and self-abasement, 
between man and God. Any conjuncture of opposites is 
possible, according as circumstances demand} but in the last 
resort they are fundamental emotions belonging to the 
realm which lies somewhere betwixt spirit and flesh. Dos- 
toeffsky was the first to reveal to us this teeming multiplic- 
ity of emotions, this complexity of our spiritual universe. 
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But the most amazing of all DostoeflFsky's achievements 
is his analysis of the love sentiment. For hundreds of years, * 
ever since the days of classical antiquity, literature has 
taken the relation of man to woman and woman to man as 
its central theme and as the fountain-head of existence. Yet 
Dostoe£Fsky has pushed his researches in this domain into 
deeper channels and on to higher peaks; indeed he has won 
to an ultimate knowledge of the topic, and that is perhaps 
the greatest of his deeds. Love is for other imaginative 
writers the aim of life, the goal towards which the story 
as a work of art is directed} for DostoeflFsky, however, 
love is no more than a stage on life's highway. In the 
work of the generality of novelists, the glorious second of 
reconciliation, the wonderful moment when all conten- 
tions are appeased, when the spirit and the senses experi- 
ence a mutual interpenetration, and when the two sexes 
are merged in one perfect and divine emotion, beacons at 
the very outset. As contrasted with DostoeflFsky's treat- 
ment of the subject, we cannot but see that other authors 
deal with this vital conflict in a ridiculously primitive 
manner. Love, as they show it, touches men lightly with 
a magic wandj it is a mystery, the incomprehensible and 
ultimate mystery of life. Lovers love, are happy if they 
attain their end, imhappy if they are thwarted. Mutual 
love is presented as the most seraphic of states. 

Dostoeffsky's heaven is at a far greater altitude. An 
embrace, for him, do.es not.mean conjunction} harmony is 
not unison. Love is n ot a state of happiness, a conciliation} 
but, rather, a struggle in a loftier sphere, a sharper pang 
in the perennial wound, an intenser degree of the custom- 
ary life agony. When DostoeflFsky's men and women love, 
they do not find rest. Far from it. Never are they more 
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profoundly shaken by their intrinsic contradictions than at 
the instant when they realize that their love is recipro- 
cated; they do not allow love to master them, but endeav- 
our to overcome it.. Genuine oflFspring of the cleavage 
within himself, they do not pause to savour this final in- 
stant of delight. They despise the sweet equation of the 
moment (one which is so delectable to most mortals) when 
the lover and his beloved know that they are equals in their 
reciprocal passion. This would mean an acceptance of har- 
mony: it would be a recognition that the end had been 
gained, that a boundary had been reached j whereas they 
live only for the limitless.^DostoeflFsky's men and women 
do not want to love as they are loved: all they want is to 
love, so that they may be the victims, may be the most 
generous givers; they vie with one another in intensifying 
their feelings, until love which began as a gentle game be- 
comes a sob in the throat, a groan, a combat, a pain. With 
a revulsion of feeling they are happy when their love is 
scorned, for then they alone are the donors, giving end- 
\ lessly and asking nothing in return. That is why hatred so 
closely resembles love, and love hatred, among these crea- 
tures of DostoeflFsky's fashioning. Even in the brief spells 
when the lovers concentrate their aflFection one on the 
other, we find the emotional unity rent asunder; for these 
people never seem capable of loving with the combined 
strength of their senses and their intellects. They love with 
the former or with the latter, separately; flesh and spirit 
never achieve harmony. We have but to contemplate any 
of his women characters. They are all of them Kundrys, 
living simultaneously in two emotional spheres, serving the 
holy grail with the soul while the body is consumed with 
passion in the magic garden of Klingsor. 
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Most authors fight shy of the perplexing question of di- 
vided aflFection, but in DostoeflFsky's books such a splitting 
of the love passion is an everyday occurrence. Nastasya 
Filipovna loves the gentle Myshkin with the spiritual side 
of her nature, while at the same time she has a physical 
longing for Rogozhin, the prince's enemy. She shakes oflF 
the prince at the church door in order to fling herself into 
the bed of his rival, and escapes from the drunkard's carou- 
sal into the arms of her saviour. Her soul seems to stand 
on high ground contemplating what her body does belowj 
her body appears to be in a trance while her soul is rapt in 
ecstasy. Grushenka, too, is thus torn in twain. She simulta- 
neously loves and hates her first seducer j she has a bodily 
craving for Dmitri and a spiritual passion for Alyosha, who 
has already become quite unfleshly. The mother of the 
"Raw Youth" loves her first husband from a sense of 
gratitude, and VersiloflF slavishly from an abject sense of 
humility. 

These ideas, which other psychologists lightly group to- 
gether under the generic name of "love," are treated by 
DostoeflFsky in a hvmdred diflFerent ways and considered 
under a thousand different aspects. We have seen the same 
phenomenon take place in the domain of medicine, where 
of old the doctors were content to group a whole series of 
maladies under one name, for which nowadays there exist 
a hundred names and a hundred different methods of treat- 
ment. Under Dostoeffsky's delicate manipulation, love may 
become hatred (Alexandra), sympathy (Dvmia), defiance 
(Rogozhin), sensuousness (Fedor Karamazoff); yet al-^ 
ways behind these manifestations of love, however dis- 
torted, there remains a primal emotion. For him, love is 
never like an element, indivisible, xmanalysable, an arche- 
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typal phenomenon, a miracle: he invariably elucidates and 
decomposes the passionate emotion. And the changes he 
rings upon the theme of love are unending. Consider 
Katerina Ivanovna. She meets Dmitri at a ball, he asks to 
be introduced, he aflFronts her, and she shows her dislike. 
He takes his revenge by inflicting a gross humiliation upon 
her, whereupon she loves him — or, rather, she does not 
love him so much as the debasement he has been instru- 
mental in bringing upon her. Under the impression that 
she loves him, she gives herself to himj but it is her own 
self-oblation she is in lov6 with, and the more she appears 
to love him the more in reality does she hate him. This 
hatred swamps his life and ruins it; but at the moment 
when he is ruined, when her own sacrifice is proved to be a 
lie and has therefore avenged his primary insult — she loves 
him once more. Thus complicated is DostoeflFsky's treat- 
ment of love! He begins where an ordinary novelist ends. 
Whereas in most works of fiction the two lovers, after pass- 
ing through all conceivable vicissitudes, are joined to- 
gether on the last page when their troubles are behind 
them, this is precisely the moment when DostoeflFsky's 
tragedies begin. He has no interest in love as the gentle 
reconciler of the sexes, and does not contemplate such love 
as embodying the meaning and the triumph of life. He 
goes back to the great traditions of classical antiquity, when 
a hero had not merely to win a woman, but to overcome a 
whole world and all the gods besides. His men raise their 
eyes, not to women, but to the very countenance of God. 
He depicts a tragedy of wider significance than the battle 
of the sexes. 

Once having made ourselves familiar with these pro- 
found analyses of the emotions, we cannot go back to the 
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manner of an earlier day. If art is to be true to itself it must 
no longer try to set up the idols DostoeflFsky has over- 
thrown, it must no longer continue to describe the narrow 
worlds of society and the conventional emotions, and ig- 
nore the intermediate realm of the mind which he has done 
so much to elucidate. He was the first to give us an inkling 
of the kind of beings we of the new time are becoming, as 
contrasted with our forefathers} we are creatures with far 
more diversified feelings, because we are burdened with so 
much more experience than they. It is amazing how 
greatly, during the fifty odd years since DostoeflFsky's 
books appeared, we have come to resemble the people he 
portrayed and how many of his prophecies have been ful- 
filled. The new continent he was the first to set foot on is 
perhaps already ours, and the frontiers he strode across 
may well enclose our permanent homeland. 

Much of what we are today experiencing he foresaw. 
He opened up new depths in the human soul, revealing 
secrets that no mortal had suspected before his time. Yet 
though we have become through him more familiar with 
the workings of our own minds, this new knowledge has 
not puflFed us up with pride, nor does it prevent our con- 
templating life as something daimonicj for in spite of our 
greater self-consciousness, we have not become freer — in- 
deed, we seem more closely shackled than before. The 
modern does not look upon lightning with any less awe 
because he knows it to be an electrical phenomenon, a dis- 
charge of atmospheric tensions; nor does his profounder 
knowledge of the mechanism of the human mind make 
him less reverent in his contemplation of mankind. More 
than any other imaginative writer of our time DostoeflFsky, 
the dissector, the atomizer of the emotions, has gifted us 
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with a profounder and more generalized feeling of world 
brotherhood. And DostoeflFsky, unrivalled in his knowledge 
of the human heart, was unrivalled likewise in his venera- 
tion for the Incomprehensible that shapes it: for the Di- 
vine, for God. 
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TORMENTED BY GOD 

M'j whole life long, God has tormented 
me. 

DOSTOEFFSKY 

"Is there a God or not?" Ivan Karamazoff asks the Devil 
in that strange and terrible duologue. The tempter smiles. 
He is in no hurry to answer, or to ease the mind of a tor- 
tured man. **With savage intensity," Ivan presses his ques- 
tion, determined to extract a solution of this most important 
problem of existence. The Devil whets Ivan's impatience 
by saying: "Upon my word I do not know! " Out of a fiend- 
ish delight in torture, the Devil withholds his answer, leav- 
ing Ivan in the throes of a despairing doubt as to God's 
existence. 

All DostoeflFsky's characters, and, indeed, he himself, 
harbour this devil within themj all ask the same question, 
and none receives an answer. All of them are equipped with 
the "superior heart" which is capable of tormenting itself 
with these perplexing questions. "Do you believe in God?" 
Stavrogin, a man transformed into a fiend, demands of the 
hesitant ShatoflF. The latter trembles, turns pale, for the 
question is like red-hot steel in the young man's heart. It 
is always the most sterling of DostoeflFsky's characters who 
wince at this ultimate avowal, just as he himself so often 
was tortured with anxiety on behalf of what he held to be 
most sacred. When Stavrogin presses for an answer, Sha- 
toflF stammers: "I believe in Russia." It is only on Russia's 
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account that he makes his profession of faith in GkxL 
This hidden Gfod, and the discovery of God as he exists 
both within us and without — ^here we have the basic prob- 
lem in all Dostoe£Fsky's books. To him, as the most Russian 
of Russians, the greatest and most vital product of this vast 
commimity of people, the solution of the enigma of God 
and immortality, is "the most important thing in life." None 
of his characters can evade the issue j it shadows their every 
deed — a shadow now cast before and now lagging in the 
rear, a reproach and a contrition. There is but one who tries 
to escape, tries to deny that there is any riddle, and becomes 
the martyr of his own thoughts; that man is KirilloflF 
in The Possessed, who has to kill himself in order to kill 
God, thereby proving more forcibly than all the others the 
existence of God and the impossibility of ever eluding 
him. 

All these people shun talking of God, they avoid men- 
tioning his name J they would like to keep to the small talk 
so much in favour among English novelists; they discuss 
serfdom, and women, and the Sistine Madonna, and Eu- 
rope; yet the weight of the problem that obsesses them 
drags them inevitably back to the problem of Russia and 
God, the two being for them identical. No more than in 
their emotional life can these men exercise control over 
their thoughts; there is a constant see-saw from the actual 
and practical into the abstract, from the finite to the infinite. 
But no matter whither their flights may have taken them, 
they invariably come back to the problem of God. This 
enigma is like a whirlpool which mercilessly draws all their 
ideas into its vortex; it is a thorn in their sides, and frets 
them into a fever. 
\J A fever! For DostoeflFsky's God is the principle of un- 
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rest} he is the primal father of contrasts, simultaneously the 
affirmative and the negative, the Yea and the Nay. Dos- 
toeflFsky's God is not the benevolent and venerable ancient 
depicted by the old masters, nor is he the gentle spirit hover- 
ing above the clouds as portrayed in the writings of the 
mystics. He is, rather, the live spark between the electrical 
poles of the archetypal contrasts} he is not a being but a 
condition, a condition of tension, a process whereby the 
emotions are consumed} he is a fire, a flame, heating men 
to the point of ecstasy. He is a lash, scourging them out of 
their warm, calm bodies into infinity} he lures them to 
every excess whether of word or deed, and hurls them into 
the burning bush of vice. He resembles the men who are 
his creatures, the men who created him, for he is an insati- 
able God, whom no exertion can master, no thought can 
fully grasp, no sacrifice content. He is the everlastingly un- 
attainable, the pain of pains } and it is Dostoeffsky himself 
who cries from ELirilloflF's lips: "My whole life long, God 
has tormented me." 

Here we have the key to DostoeflFsky's suflFering: he 
needs God, and cannot find him. Sometimes he fancies he 
can hear the divine voice, and ecstasy seizes him} but his 
need for negation pulls him once more to earth. No man 
has expressed the need for God more poignantly, "God is 
necessary to me," he once said, because he is the only being 
one can always love." Another time: "No quest causes a 
man so much heartsearching as the endless quest for some- 
thing he can worship." For sixty years he bowed beneath 
this "pain of God," loving God all the while as he loved 
torment, loving God above all else because God is eternal 
pain, and love of pain is the fundamental thought of Dos- 
toeflFsky's existence. For sixty years he fought his way to- 
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wards God, and, "like dried grass parched for want of 
water," he languished with the desire to believe. 

The man whose very nature is cloven in twain aspires to 
unity J the unrestful soul, pursued by the hound of heaven, 
longs for rest} he who has been swept away by the torrent 
of the passions pines for quiet in the tranquil bosom of the 
sea. He seeks God as the giver of peace, and finds him as 
a raging fire. He would gladly be insignificant, dull-witted, 
in order to have no diflliculty in holding fast to Godj how 
delighted he would be if he could only believe implicitly 
"like the tradesman's fat wife"} he would joyfully forfeit 
his keen awareness and his extensive knowledge if only he 
could become the most fervent of believers} like Verlaine, 
he prays: "Donnez-moi de la simplicite." To consume the 
brain in emotion, to flow away into the peace of God, that is 
his dream. He stretches his hands Godward, he raises ar- 
dent supplication, he cries, he throws the harpoons of his 
logic hoping to capture God, his love is a craving for God, 
amounting to an "unseemly passion," a paroxysm, an ex- 
travaganza. 

But does his fanatical desire for faith make him a be- 
liever? Was DostoeflFsky, the most eloquent advocate of or- 
thodoxy, was he himself a believer, a poeta christianissimus? 
Certainly he was so at times, when his spasm jerked him 
into infinity and he convulsively clutched at God. Then he 
found the harmony he could never find on earth} then he 
who had been crucified on the cross of his duplexity, as- 
cended into the one and only heaven. 

And yet even at such moments something remains awake 
in him and refuses to be consumed in the conflagration of 
the soul. At the very second when he seems to be completely 
dissolved, rapt in a supra-terrestrial intoxication, his un- 
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canny analytical spirit is on the prowl, and is plumbing the 
waters in which he hopes to become submerged. His double 
revolts against this discarding of personality. Even in his 
endeavour to solve the problem of God, he is vexed by the 
irremediable cleavage in his temperament, a cleavage with 
which we are all of us born, but which has rent none more 
profoundly than it did DoestoeflFsky. At one and the same 
time he is the truest of believers and the most arrant athe- 
ist j these polar extremes are convincingly portrayed in the 
characters of his novels, though he himself remained un- 
convinced and undecided; we are shown, on the one hand, 
abject humility and the craving to become absorbed into the 
divine essence, and, on the other, the magnificent pride of 
being God oneself. He loves both the servant of God and 
the man who denies God, both Alyosha and Ivan Karama- 
zoflF. The great council of his works is in perpetual session, 
but he can come to no decision there either for the true be- 
lievers or for the heretics. His faith oscillates between Yea 
and Nay, the two poles of the universe. In the very presence 
of God, DostoeflFsky remains banished from the land of 
unity. 

Like Sisyphus, he was condemned to roll up the hill of 
belief a stone which as soon as it reached the top always 
rolled down again. He was constantly endeavouring to at- 
tain to God, and was invariably unsuccessful in the attempt. 
Yet was not DostoeflFsky the great missionary of faith? Do 
not his works reverberate with the hymn to God? Are not 
all his writings, whether political or belletristic, a continual, 
an imperious, an indubitable testimony to the need for the 
existence of God? Do they not conmiand us to be orthodox 
believers, and to look upon atheism as the sin of sins? Yes j 
but are we not confusing will with truth, belief with the 
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postulate of belief? DostoeflFsky, the bard of perpetual con- 
version and of contrasts become manifest, preaches belief 
as a necessity, and preaches it all the more devoutly to others 
because he himself is not a believer. That is to say, he is not 
a believer in the sense of possessing a steady, secure, calm, 
and intimate faith, a faith which formulates as the highest 
duty of its acolytes the possession of an "enlightened en- 
thusiasm." 

During his term in Siberia he wrote to a woman friend: 
"As far as I am concerned, I look upon myself as a child of 
the age, a child of unbelief and doubt j it is probable, nay 
I know for certain, that I shall remain so to my dying day. 
I have been tortured with longing to believe — am so, in- 
deed, even now; and the yearning grows stronger, the more 
cogent the intellectual difficulties that stand in the way.'* 

He never expressed himself with greater clarity, never 
epitomized more succinctly this craving to believe which 
has its roots in unbelief. Here we are presented with one of 
those marvellous transvaluations which DostoeflFsky was 
capable of eflFecting: he himself has no faith, and precisely 
because he knows the agony of this unfaith, because, as he 
himself says, he knows that he will be tortured with un- 
belief until the end of his days, he preaches to others a be- 
lief in a God whose existence he does not credit. This man 
so tormented by God desires that men shall be godly, he 
who is himself poignantly afflicted with lack of faith wishes 
that others shall be happy believers. Nailed to the cross of 
his own unbelief, he preaches orthodoxy to his nation, thus 
doing violence to his own convictions because he knows that 
they rend and consume; he preaches a lie which brings hap- 
piness to those who, like the peasants, believe in the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures. He whose faith is not even 
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as a grain of mustard seed, who rebels against God, and, as 
he proudly declares, "has voiced as powerful an atheism as 
any in Europe," demands that his compatriots shall submit 
to the dominance of the Russian priesthood. In order that 
he may preserve his fellow-mortals from the persecution of 
God, a persecution he has suflFered from so intensely, he 
makes himself the prophet of God's love. For he realizes 
that "a lapse from faith, or any disturbance to a man's be- 
liefs, constitutes for a certain portion of humanity so great 
a torment that hanging were better than to endure the pain 
longer." He did not seek any such way of personal release, 
but, rather, took upon himself the role of a martyr of doubt. 
Mankind, however, mankind for whom his love knew no 
end, mankind must be spared j just as his Grand Inquisitor 
would be glad to spare mankind the doubtful boon of free- 
dom of conscience, and rock men to sleep in the dead cradle 
of authority. Thus, instead of arrogantly proclaiming the 
truth as he sees it, he humbly preaches the falsehood of 
belief. He shifts the religious problem into the arena of 
the national problem, which he infuses with the fanatical 
zeal rightly pertaining to the former. And he, too, answers 
the question, "Do you believe in God?" when he makes 
Shatoff say: "I believe in Russia." 

This is his salvation, herein he may take sanctuary. His 
words no longer represent a cleavage: they have become a 
dogma. God has vouchsafed no sign: very well, then Dos- 
toeflFsky will create a mediator between himself and his 
conscience, will create a Christ, the new herald of a new 
himianity, a Russian Christ. In his urgent need for faith, he 
plunges forward out of reality, out of the time to which he 
belongs J he hurls himself into a vague immensity — such as 
is alone conformable to this man who knows no moderation. 
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He hurls himself into the tremendous idea of Russia, and 
floods the notion with the unstinted measure of his belief 
in the future of his country. He is another John, making 
ready the way for a new Christ whom he has not yet seen; 
but he speaks in the name of this new Christ, in the name of 
Russia, on behalf of the whole world. 

His messianic writings (mainly confined to his political 
essays and to certain passages in the Brothers Karamazof) 
are obscure. The visage of the new Christ emerges indis- 
tinctly from the pages, the new thought of redemption and 
universal reconciliation is confused; a Byzantine coimte- 
nance is revealed to us, hard of feature, severe of mien. As 
from an ancient and smoke-begrimed ikon, strangely pierc- 
ing orbs gaze into our eyes; they are filled with ardour, an 
infinitude of ardour, but likewise with hate and with harsh- 
ness. And DostoeflFsky himself is awesome when, to us west- 
em Europeans whom he regards as no better than heathen, 
he proclaims his Russian evangel. This political propagan- 
dist, this zealot, then assumes the aspect of a malignant, 
fanatical monk from the Middle Ages, brandishing the 
Byzantine cross like a scourge. He preaches his gospel as if 
he were in a frenzy, like a dervish rather than a gentle 
prophet; he gives vent to his boundless passion in fierce in- 
vective. He batters every objection with a club; his voice 
peals forth from the rostrum of the epoch, feverish, raucous 
with hatred, vainglorious and arrogant. Foam flecks his 
lips; and, his hands trembling with passion, he slings his 
exorcisms into our world. 

A bom iconoclast, he storms forward to destroy all that 
is hallowed for us in our European civilization. He be- 
tramples our holy of holies, our ideals, in order to prepare 
the way for his new Christ. His Muscovite intolerance 
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makes him rage to the verge of madness. Europe, what is 
it? A graveyard, filled, maybe, with expensive tombstones, 
but filled likewise with the stench of corruption, its contents 
not even fit to serve as dung for the new seed. This new seed 
can only blossom in Russian soil. The French? Vain fops! 
The Germans? A base nation of sausage makers! The Eng- 
lish? Hawkers of a crude rationalism! The Jews? They 
stink of pride! Catholicism is the doctrine of the Devil, and 
is an insult to Christ Protestantism is a rationalistic State 
religion, a modcery of the one and true faith (i. e. the Rus- 
sian Church). The Pope? Satan wearing the tiara. Our 
cities? Babylon, the great whore of the Apocalypse. Science? 
A vain delusion. Democracy? The skilly of persons suflFer- 
ing from softening of the brain. Revolution? A puppet-show 
of fools bom or fools made. Pacifism? An old wives' tale. 
All the ideas (western) Europe has given birth to are no 
more than a bunch of faded flowers, fit only for the dustbin. 
The Russian idea is alone true and great and right. This 
hyperbolist poniards every protest as he rushes on his way. 
With a "we understand you but you do not understand us," 
he stamps upon discussion. ^^We Russians are omnicompre- 
hending} you are narrow-minded and limited," he declares. 
Russia alone, with all that in her is, he proclaims as right: 
tsar and knout, orthodox priest and peasant, troika and 
ikon J and these things acquire additional rightness the more 
they are anti-European, the more they are Asiatic, Mon- 
golian, Tatar, the more they are conservative, retrogres- 
sive, unprogressive, unintellectual, Byzantine. "Let us be 
Asiatics, let us be Sarmatians," he exclaims. "Away from 
Petersburg, the European city; back to Moscow and Si- 
beria! The new Russia is the Third Kingdom." This me- 
diaeval monk, drunken with divine ecstasy, will brook no 
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discussion. Down with reason! Russia is the dogma which 
must be accepted without questioning. "Russia cannot be 
imderstood by means of the rational faculties; it can only 
be understood through faith.^^ He who refuses to bend the 
knee to this new dogma is a foe, is antichrist ; a crusade must 
be preached against the enemy of mankind. Shrilly he 
sounds the call to arms. Austria must be trampled under 
foot, the crescent must be torn from Saint Sophia's in Con- 
stantinople. Germany must be hiunbled and England van- 
quished. A crazy imperialism hides its arrogance under the 
cowl of the monk, and the words ring forth : "Dieu le veut! '' 
The whole world must come imder Russia's hegemony, that 
the kingdom of God may be established. 

Russia, therefore, is Christ, the new redeemer; (west- 
ern) Europeans are the heathen. Nothing can save us repro- 
bates from the fires of our damnation. What is our original 
sin? That we were not born Russians. Our western world 
has na place in this new kingdom; it has first to pass away 
and become absorbed in the Russian world-empire, in the 
new kingdom of God; then only can it hope for salvation. 
"Every human being must first of all become a Russian,'' 
are DostoeflFsky's actual words. Then only can the Third 
Kjngdom be established. Russia is the sustainer of God: 
she must first conquer the world by the sword, then only 
can the "ultimate word" of mankind be spoken. And this 
last word is, for DostoeflFsky, "reconciliation." According 
to him the Russian genius is shown in the capacity to under- 
stand all, and to solve every contradiction. Because of this 
power of universal comprehension, the Russian is in the 
highest sense of the term malleable. His State, the State of 
the future, will be the Church, will assume the form of a 
fraternal community, will permeate instead of subjugating. 
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And the words which follow seem as if they were expressly 
conceived as a prologue to Russia's part in the Great War 
(which at the outset was so proximate to his ideas, but 
which in the end came nearer to those of Tolstoy) : "We 
shall be the first to announce to the world that we do not 
wish to thrive at the cost of the repression of individuality 
or the coercion of foreign nationalities. On the contrary, it is 
only by means of the free and independent development 
of every nation and by brotherly imity that we can hope to 
achieve our aim." Surely Lenin and Trotzky are foreshad- 
owed in this prophetic utterance — but the Great War as 
well, for he, ever an advocate of the intensification of con- 
trasts, was an enthusiast for war. 

General reconciliation, that is the goalj but Russia is the 
only way to this goal: "The earth shall be re-created from 
the east.'' The everlasting ray shall stream across the 
Urals, and the humble folk — ^not the well-informed minds, 
not European culture, but the humble folk with their ener- 
gies so strangely linking them to the earth — shall arise to 
save the world. Active love shall take the place of power j 
and personal enmities shall be replaced by a feeling of all- 
embracing fraternity. The new, the Russian Christ will 
bring about a universal reconciliation, and will solve all con- 
tradictions. And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid! DostoeflFsky's 
voice trembles as he speaks of the Third Kingdom whose 
advent he proclaims, the Russia which is to absorb the whole 
earth. Now he is breathless with the ecstasy of belief} and 
he fills us with wonder, he who knows reality more in- 
timately than any man alive, as he gives voice to his mes- 
sianic dream. 

He dreams his dream of a new Christ into the word 
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^Tlussia," into the "Idea of Russia," the idea of that recon- 
ciliation of opposites which all his life long, in his art, nay 
even in God himself, he yearned in vain to bring about. 
But when he speaks of Russia, which Russia does he mean? 
The real Russia or the mystical Russia j the political Rus- 
sia or the prophetic? As ever with DostoeflFsky — all are in- 
cluded simultaneously in his concept. You must not ask 
for logic from a man who is guided by passionate impulse, 
any more than you must ask a dogmatist to give convinc- 
ing grounds for his dogma. Throughout DostoeflFsky's mes- 
sianic writings and in his literary works, his ideas are poured 
forth helter-skelter, so that it is very difficult to get a co- 
herent grasp of what he is driving at. Russia is sometimes 
made to personify Christ, sometimes God the Fatherj at 
other times it is the realm of Peter the Great j and then, 
again, it is the New Rome, the luiification of the spirit with 
might, of the tiara with the imperial crown j now its capital 
city is announced as being Moscow, next Constantinople, and 
finally the New Jerusalem. Ideals expressing the utmost 
humility and the most divine universal brotherliness, alter- 
nate with Slavophil yearnings for power and conquest j a 
political horoscope will be cast with amazing aptness, and a 
moment later we shall read fantastic promises, or prophe- 
sies of an apocalyptic nature. Sometimes he will restrict his 
idea of Russia within the political confines of a specific hour, 
at other times he gives the idea so much latitude that it is 
lost in the infinite. Just as in his art, so here when he is voic- 
ing his message, we have a mixture of water and fire, of 
realism^ and fantasy. His genius and his exaggeration are to 
a certain degree controlled in his novels, but in his po- 
litical writings they are given free rein. With all the pas- 
sionate ardour of his nature, he preaches Russia as the 
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saviour of the world, as the only bringer of seraphic joy. 
Never has the national idea been promulgated to Europe 
as a world ideal more proudly, with more inspired fervour, 
more seductively, more intoxicatingly, more ecstatically, 
than the Russian national idea is proclaimed in the books 
of DostoeflFsky. 

At first sight, this fanatical extoUer of his own race, this 
pitiless and ecstatic Russian monk, this arrogant pamphlet- 
eer, this insincere believer, appears to be an unorganic ex- 
crescence of the Russian colossus. But the fanaticism is 
essential to the xmification of DostoeflFsky's personality. 
Whenever we are gravelled by a phenomenon concerning 
this writer, we must search for the explanation in its oppo- 
site. We must never forget that DostoeflFsky is himself both 
affirmation and negation, both the Yea and the Nay, both 
self-destruction and self-exaltation — contrast driven to the 
extreme. His excessive arrogance is merely the reflexion of 
his excessive humility; his exaggerated folk-consciousness 
no more than the polar opposite of his exacerbated feeling 
of personal nullity. He is cloven in twain, one half of his 
individuality consisting of pride, the other half of humble- 
ness. He debases himself: throughout the many volumes 
which make up his works, you will seek in vain for a word 
of personal vanity, or pride, or self-glorification. Only 
self-depredation is to be found in his books, self-disgust, 
self-accusation, self-abasement. All the pride he possesses 
is lavished on his race and on the idea of his nation. Every- 
thing that relates to himself as an isolated individual he 
discards; everything that is impersonal to himself, every- 
thing that relates to the Russian in him, to the universally 
human in him, he idolizes. His disbelief in God forces him 
to become God's advocate; his disbelief in himself makes 
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him the prophet of his nation and of mankind Even in the 
realm of ideas he is a martyr, who nails himself to the cross 
in order to redeem the Idea. 

This is DostoeflFsky's great secret: to acquire fruitfulness 
by means of contrast. To strain a contrast into the infinite so 
that it embraces the whole world, and to utilize the ener- 
gies thence derived so as to promote man's future welfare: 
such is his aim. Other writers construct an ideal by magni- 
fying their own personalities, for they create replicas of 
themselves, replicas cleansed, clarified, bettered, ennobled j 
thus their conception of future man is little more than a 
transfigured image of their own type. DostoeflFsky, how- 
ever, builds up his ideal from his own antithesis, debasing 
himself, the living man, to a mere negative. All he wishes 
to be is the mould into which the new form is to be poured, 
so that in the future what was DostoeflFsky's left hand shall 
become the new man's right, the hollows shall be trans- 
formed into elevations, doubt into faith, duality into unity. 
"I myself would willingly perish if only others might be 
happy," exclaims Father Zosima. DostoeflFsky looks at the 
matter in a more spiritual way, for he annihilates himself as 
a personality in order to find resurrection in the future man. 

DostoeflFsky's ideal is, therefore, to be what he is not, 
to feel as he does not feel, to think as he does not think, to 
live as he does not live. Into the tiniest details of his anat- 
omy, the new man is to be DostoeflFsky's opposite; every- 
thing that is shadowy in DostoeflFsky is to be clear-cut in the 
future beingj out of his Nay the coming Yea is to be born. 
He carries his condemnation of himself so far as to include 
even his individual physique, that everything may be to 
the advantage of the man who is to arise hereafter. He de- 
stroys the egocentric man for the sake of the universal man. 
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If we Study the pictures we have of him, his photographs 
and his death-mask, and lay these beside the portraits he 
has given us of his ideal man, what do we find? That Al- 
yosha KaramazoflF, Father Zosima, Prince Myshkin (the 
three sketches he made of the Russian Christ, of the sa- 
viour) are the very opposites of what he was himself. Dos- 
toeflFsky's face is gloomy, enigmatic, and sad 5 these others 
are cheerful, and animated with peace and candour. His 
voice is husky and his speech abrupt; they talk in low, soft 
tones. His hair is harsh, and dark in colour, his eyes deep- 
set and restless J th^y are fair and their faces are framed in 
silky lodes, their glance betrays neither anxiety nor agita- 
tion. He tells us that they look out upon the world with 
steady eyes, wherein one can detect the sweet smile of a 
child. His lips are thin and scornful and passionate, and 
know not how to laugh j Alyosha and Zosima laugh freely, 
like men who are sure of themselves, and as they laugh 
their white teeth flash merrily. His countenance is that of 
a fettered man, the slave of his passions; it is burdened with 
thought: their faces express inner freedom, the total lade 
of inhibitions, the complete absence of suspense. He is a 
duality, torn and rent; they are harmonious, each man 
constituting a unity in himself. He is the egocentric man, 
pent within his own personality; they are types of the uni- 
versally human, soaring upward towards God. 

This creation of a moral ideal sired by self-destruction 
has never been more successfully accomplished, whether we 
consider the deed from the mental or from the ethical out- 
look. Filled with a sense of self-reprobation, he cuts open 
his veins in order with his own blood to paint the picture of 
the man of a later day. He himself represents the passion- 
fraught man, the convulsive being, the creature whose en- 
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thusiasms arc no more than explosions of the senses or furi- 
ous conflagrations of the nerves. They are gentle flames, 
constant in their glow. They persevere in their undertak- 
ings, and achieve far more than DostoeflFsky does by his 
erratic leaps and bounds from despondency to ecstasy. They 
have true meekness in their hearts, and do not fear to make 
themselves ridiculous j they are not, as he is, perpetually 
being aflFronted and lowered in their self-esteem. They can 
talk freely with everybody, and all who come into contact 
with them feel at ease; they are not perpetually harassed 
by a hysterical anxiety lest they give oflFence to others or 
themselves be insulted; they do not glance round appre- 
hensively at every step they take. God torments them no 
longer, but comforts them. They know about everything, 
and because everything is an open book to them they can 
forgive all, neither judging others nor condemning them- 
selves; they do not brood upon the veracity of things, but 
believe in them simply, and are thankful. It is strange in- 
deed to find a man so agitated as DostoeflFsky holding these 
free-and-easy people to be the highest form of life; to find 
a man so divided as he postulating xmity as the ultimate 
ideal; to find the revolutionary postulating submission. The 
martyrdom he has suflFered at God's hands has turned to 
ineflFable beatitude-; his doubt has become certainty; his 
hysteria, health; his pain, an all-embracing happiness. The 
last and most beautiful thing of existence is that which he, 
the conscious and super-conscious individual, never knew, 
and what he therefore esteems the suWimest thing a man 
can possess: naivety, a child's ingenuous heart, a sweet and 
natural cheerfulness. 

His favourite characters go about with a gentle smile 
upon their lips; they are omniscient, and yet no pride in- 
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flates them} they dwell in the secret places of life, not as 
in a fiery pit, but as in the blue vault of heaven. Theirs is the 
primal peace of existence j they have vanquished pain and 
anxiety, and have become filled with a boundless sense of 
the brotherhood of things. They have been released from 
the ego, and have attained to the highest felicity known to 
the children of this world: impersonality. Thus this most 
finished individualist has transformed the wisdom of a, 
Goethe into a new creed. 

In the history of the human spirit there is no other ex- 
ample of so complete a self-annihilation j nor has it been 
given us to witness elsewhere so admirable a creation of an 
ideal out of personal contrasts. DostoeflFsky is his own execu- 
tioner. He nails his knowledge to the cross, that it may 
testify to belief. His body is radced, that it may, through the 
instrumentality of art, bring forth the new man; and his 
personal unity is sacrificed to the totality of mankind. He 
desires his own destruction, that a happier humanity may 
arise; he takes upon himself the full burden of suflFering, 
that others may rejoice. During all the sixty years of his 
life, he keeps the string of his own contradictions taut, with 
the result that he is in perpetual torment; he rummages in 
the depths of his own soul trying to find God, and there- 
with the meaning of life. Yet he is willing to throw all 
the knowledge thus acquired to the winds of heaven for 
the sake of the new humanity; and he even discloses to the 
future man the most treasured secret, the ultimate formula, 
the most unforgettable truth, namely: "Thou shalt love 
life more than the meaning of life." 
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Be it tohat it mayy life is a splendid 
thing. 

GOETHE 

How dark is the way through DostoeflFsky's depths, how 
gloomy IS the landscape, how oppressive is the intermin- 
able road, how awesomely it resembles the devastating 
tragedy of his countenance which has been engraved with 
all the sorrows life holds in store for mortal man! He leads 
us through the circles of hell that have been sculptured in 
the human heart, through the purgatorial fires of the soul, 
and down into the labyrinthine ways of the underworld of 
the emotions. How tenebrous is this world of man, how 
much pain lurks in its shadows! His earth is "drenched 
with tears to its innermost core." His inferno is a darker 
and drearier place than Dante's. Here we find the souls 
of those who were victims of their own earthliness, were 
martyrs to their own feelings, were clasped in the evils of 
their own passions, were tortured by all the whips of the 
mind, while they fretted and fumed in impotent rebel- 
lion. What a world! Closed to joyousness and hope, and 
encircled by a wall so high and strong that all prospect of 
a rescue is debarred. Can no compassion save these poor 
sovds from the abyss of their own selves? Will no apocalyp- 
tic hour arrive to shatter this hell which a son of God created 
out of his own misery? 

Tumult and plaint arise from the pit, and never have 
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men's ears been assailed by a more lamentable sound. 
Never has man created a work more full of darkness and 
despair. Even Michelangelo's figures are less horrid while 
they lament J and above the gloom of Dante's inferno, 
paradiso shines serene and clear. Is life really such a night- 
mare? Is pain in truth the meaning of life? It is terrible 
to peer into this chasm, to watch the suflFering, and to hear 
the lamentation of our brethren. 

But a word arises from these dark depths, softly spoken 
and yet dominating the clamour. It comes to us like a dove 
winging her flight across a stormy sea. It is pregnant with 
meaning, a holy word: "Friends, do not fear life." The 
tumult is hushed, and a clear voice speaks: "Only by suf- 
fering can we learn to love life." 

Who utters these consoling words? DostoeflFsky him- 
self, the suflFerer of suflFerers. His hands are still nailed to 
the cross of his inner contradictions, but now he kisses the 
cruel tree of life, and his lips are gentle as they disclose the 
secret to his fellow-suflFerers: "I believe we must first of 
all learn to love life." 

And as he speaks the words, the hour of deliverance 
strikes. The grave gives up its dead, and the prison its cap- 
tives j all hasten to become the apostles of his word. They 
come from the prisons, from the Siberian katorga with 
chains clanking round their feet, from drinking booths and 
brothels and monastic cells; all those who suflFered the pas- 
sion of their passions. Their hands are bloody, their l^cks 
are striped with the lash of the knout, they are still crippled 
by anger and bent beneath the load of their infirmities; yet 
complaints no longer issue from their mouths, and their 
eyes glisten with tears of confident hope. Again we witness 
the miracle of Balaam; curses turn to blessings on their 
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lips, for they hear the Hosanna of their master, the Hp- 
sanna "which has passed through the fires of despair." The 
darkest souls are in the front rankj the saddest and the 
most faithful believers press forward to bear testimony 
to the word. And they join in a great chorus to sing the 
Hymn of SuflFering, the Hymn of Life. None are missing: 
there is Dmitri KaramazoflF, the guiltless man who was con- 
demned; his hands still bear the manacles as he chants with 
the full power of his Ixmgs: "I have such strength in me 
now that I feel I shall overcome all suflFering, if only I may 
be able to say to myself and repeat every minute: ^I am!' 
Though tormented with a thousand agonies, still: ^I am!' 
On the rack: ^I am! ' Even when tied to the post of execu- 
tion: *I exist!' Whether I see the sun or not, I know that 
it is there. And to know that the sun is there — ^is not this a 
whole life in itself?" Here, too, is Ivan, Dmitri's brother, 
who, stepping to his side, announces: "There is only one 
irremediable misfortune: to be dead." The ecstasy of exist- 
ence pierces his heart like a ray of light as he, the denier 
of God, exclaims joyfully: "I love you, O Godj for life 
is great." Who is this arising from a coffin, his hands folded 
meekly on his breast? It is Stefan Trofimovich, the ever- 
lasting doubter, saying: "Ah, that I might live my life 
once more! Every minute, every second, must be felidty.'* 
The voices grow increasingly clear and pure and more sub- 
lime. Prince Myshkin, upborne on the wings of his soaring 
senses, stretches wide his arms, and sings inspired: "I can- 
not xmderstand how one can pass a tree and fail to be happy 
that it exists and that one is able to love it. How many won- 
derful things we encounter at every step we take in this 
life, things that even the most abject of men must find mar- 
vellous to behold." Father Zosima declares: "Those who 
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curse God and curse life are really cursing themselves. . . . 
If you will only love each thing, the secret of God will 
be revealed unto youj and in the end you will embrace the 
whole world in the magnitude of your love." Even the 
poor little nameless creature from the slimi street is there 
to tell us: "Life is beauty j there is meaning in pain alone j 
oh how lovely is life!" The "queer fellow," awakening 
from his dream, is determined "to live and — ^to preach!" 
Like worms they crawl from the interstices of their own 
being to join in the great chorale. None wishes to die, none 
wishes to leave life the holy beloved, none considers the 
suflFering so great as to wish for the relief that could be 
given by death the arch-enemy. And suddenly the hynm 
of destiny re-echoes from the hard walls of this hell of 
despair, and the fires blaze up in thankfulness. Light, un- 
ending light, streams in: DostoeflFsky's heaven opens above 
the earth, and the last words he ever wrote reverberate in 
the firmament, the cry of the children after the speech be- 
side the big stone, that holy and barbaric cry: "Hurrah for 
KaramazoflF"— meaning "Hurrah for Life! ?-^^- ^ i - ., - 

O Life, how wonderful you are that you create martyrs 
for yourself, martyrs who, knowing what is before them, 
yet go to their martyrdom singing a hymn of praise as 
they go: O Life, wise and awful one, who through suffer- 
ings innumerable makes thralls out of the greatest among 
men so that in the end they may proclaim your triumph. 
Adown the ages the cry of Job is heard, for he was sore 
afliicted by God, and therefore, O Life, you will ever 
hearken to his lamentation anew. And the song of the 
Three Holy Children in the fiery furnace is sweet in your 
ears. You place red-hot coals upon the tongues of the poets, 
that they may be your servants and name your name in love. 
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You Strike Beethoven with deafness that he may the better 
listen to the music of God, and that when death is already 
knocking at his door he may intone his hymn of joy. You 
hunt Rembrandt into poverty, that he may seek light, pri- 
mal light, and convey it to his canvas. You scourge Dante 
into banishment, that in a dream he may see both heaven 
and hell. All, all have, been chased by you down the ever- 
lasting ways. And this Russian, whom you have scourged as 
none other, you have forced to become your slave, and lo, 
from his foam-flecked lips he jubilantly shouts his Ho- 
sanna, a holy Hosanna that has passed through the fires of 
despair. 

You are the conqueror of the men who suflFer through 
you. You turn night into day, pain into love, and from the 
pit of hell you conjure forth a hymn of praise. For the wis- 
est man is likewise the man who suflFers mostj he who 
knows you cannot but bless you. And this great Russian 
who knew you better than any before or since, lo, he has 
borne witness to you as none other, and has loved you 
more abundantly than they. 
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